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STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Office of the State Board of Charities, | 
Albany. February 5, 1880. f 

7o the Honorable George B. Hoskins, 

liieut.-Govemor and President of the Senate : 
Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith, by direction 
of the Board, the Thirteenth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Charities to the Legislature, which was acted upon 
and adopted by the Board, January 16, 1880. Its presenta- 
tion has been deferred to include in the appended tables 
important statistical information, delayed in consequence of 
the statutory change, by the last Legislature, in the fiscal 
year of the charitable Institutions. 

Yours, with great respect, 

WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, 

President 
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To ^ Bbnorabh the Zegwlatwe : 

The State Board of Charities, in compliance with the 
statute, respectfully submit this their 

TniBTEEirrH Annual Repokt : 
The work of the Board the past year has been charac- 
terized by a large number of visitations to institutions, by 
its members, officers and committees. The Commissioners 
generally have visited and examined the various poor- 
houses and many of the other institutions, in their respect- 
ive districts, and they have also made special investiga- 
tions into such matters connected with the administration of 
public charity in their districts as seemed to require 
attention. A committee of the Board, accompanied by the 
Assistant Secretary, has visited and examined all the 
State institutions, and their report upon the subject is 
hereto annexed. Other investigations which have been 
conducted by Committees of the Board during the year, 
will hereafter be referred to. The Secretary has been largely 
occupied in the visitation of State alms-houses, and in the 
examination and removal of State paupers, accompanying 
the several Commissioners, however, from time to time, in 
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their visits, and assisting the various Committees in their 
investigations. The stated meetings of the Board held 
during the year with the names of the members in attend- 
ance at each, furnished agreeably to the statute, will be 
found in Schedule number one hereto appended. The 
statistical and financial returns of ,the various institution's, 
carefully analyzed and tabulated, are also appended. 
These will hereafter be more fully noticed. 

The State Ih-sttcutions. 

■The only change in the State institutions the past year is 
the conversion of the State Inebriate Asylum at Bingham- 
ton, into an asylum for the chronic insane, in accordance 
with chapter 280 of the Laws of 1879. Attention is 
invited to the report of the committee before referred to, 
as showing the condition and workings of these institutions 
during the year. The statistical and financial returns appear 
in tables Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive. 

County Pooe-Houses. 
The county poor-houses of the State number 56, con- 
nected with which are 8,445 acres of land. The estimated 
value of these establishments, including the buildings, fur- 
nishing, fixtures, etc., is $1,956,987.74. The towns of 
Hempstead, and of North Hempstead and Oyster Bay, in 
Queens county, maintain town poor-houses. The counties 
of Hamilton and Schuyler have no poor-houses. 

The whole number of inmates of the poor-houses dur- 
ing the year ending November 30, 1879, was 18,924 ; the 
number of persons temporarily relieved, was 62,673 ; total 
■ supported and relieved, 81,597. The contrast with the pre- 
vious year was as follows : Whole number in poor-houses, 
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' 22,134; temporarily. relieved, 101,149 ; total, 123,283. Of 
those under care the past year, 9,269 were native, and 
9,655 foreign born. The sexes were, males 12,705, females 
6,219. The number remaining at the close of the year 
was 6,754. Included in these there were 1,795 insane, 301 
idiots, 193 epileptics, 141 blind, 34 deaf mutes, and 267 
children, under sixteen years of age. The idiots, blind, and 
deaf mutes were nearly all adalta, and the children gene- 
rally idiotic, crippled, epileptic or otherwise diseased. 

The expenditures in connection with the poor-houses the 
past year were : For in-door support, $592,874.33 ; for tem- 
porary relief, $625,546.42; total, $1,218,420.75. Contrasted 
with the two previous years, the expenditures appear as 
follows: In 1877, for support in the poor-houses, $646,- 
930.14; temporary relief, $804,972.15; total, $1,451,902.29. 
In 1878, for in-door support, $562,689.80; outside aid, 
$615,220.15; total, $1,177,909.95. The average per capita, 
yearly expenditure in the poor-houses the past year, above 
the income of the farms, according to the returns, was 
$87.78 ; the weekly average $1.69. The average amount 
expended upon each person temporarily relieved was $9.98. 
The income from pauper labor amounted to $40,950.96, or 
only $2.16 for each person for the entire year. For the 
previous year, theaccount stood thus : Yearly expenditure 
for each person in the poor-houses, $82.27 ; weekly average, 
$1.58 ; per capita expenditure for temporary relief, $6.08 ; 
value of pauper labor, $40,900.00; average yearly earnings 
of the pauperSj $1.85. 

The condition of the county poor-houses throughout the 
State, contrasted with that of 1868, was set forth in the 
last annual report of the Board, so that extended mention 
of these institutions here is deemed unnecessary. It is 
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thought deairable, however, briefly to notice the improve- 
ments that have been efFected in some of these institutions 
the past year, and also to refer to other improvementa which 
are in contemplatioQ : 

InErie county an additional wing to the asylum for the 
chronic insane has been erected for men, and steam heating 
introduced. This asylum, constructed of limestone quar- 
ried on the poor-house farm, has now a capacity for 135 
patients of each sex, with central accommodations for the 
keeper and his family, and for offices and reception rooms, 
and it is planned so as to separate the sexes, and to secure 
classification. A building for a wash-house, laundry, etc., 
is greatly needed, and it will probably soon be erected. 

The authorities of Cattaraugus county, the past year, 
have completed the erection of an asylum for the chronic 
insane, which has recently been occupied. This consists of 
a group of frame cott^es, one of which is used by 
the keeper and his family, one for kitchen and dining pur- 
poses, and two by the insane, each of which will accommo- 
date and classify 40 patients. The buildings are con- 
nected by covered walks affording light and ventilation, the 
whole being warmed by steam. The group stands apart 
from the poor-house, and is surrounded by commodious and 
pleasant grounds for the insane. It is proposed to do 
away with small yards, or pens, and to restrain the patients 
when out of doors, by proper supervision. 

An appropriation of $14,000 by the board of super- 
visors of Livingston county has been expended the past 
year, in the erection of an additional building for the 
chronic insane, and the introduction of steam heating. 
This building is of brick, two stories high, 41 by 81 feet 
on the ground, and is designed for 40 patients. It is now 
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being famislied and will aoon be occupied. ConEdderable 
farther expenditure will need to be made by this county, 
in improving the buildings already occupied by the insane. 

The asylum for the chrooic insane of Queens county has 
been enlai^ed the past year. It now has capacity for 
about 100 patients. A pressing need of the asylum is 
the lack of a farm for the employment of the men. 
The matter was recently brought to the attention of the 
hoard of supervisors of the county, and measures have 
been taken to acquire, by purchase or rental, additional 
lands for the purposes of the institution. 

As a temporary expedient, and until further provision is 
made by the State, or by the erection of a county asylum, 
elsewhere located, as has been contemplated, the buildings 
for the chronic insane of Onondaga county, under the 
recommendation of this Board, growing out of an inves- 
tigation by the Board which was reported to the last Leg- 
islature, have undergone considerable improvement the 
past year. A number of dark, unventilated dungeons 
and cells have been demolished, and the space occupied 
by them has been devoted to day rooms. The divi- 
sion walls in the old building, on both stories, have 
been removed to secure better ventilation, the introduc- 
tion of light, and the diffusion of heat, and the space 
has been converted into large dormitories. The kitchen 
and dining rooms have also been enlarged, and made more 
comfortable. The entire buildings, as well as the poor-house 
are now warmed by steam. The more excited and violent 
insane have been removed to the Willard Asylum ; a resi- 
dent physcian has been placed in charge, and the pauper at- 
tendants have been dismissed, and paid attendants employed. 
It is the declared policy of the county, by resolution of the 
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board of supervisors, to retain only the quiet and liannleas 
chronic insane under county care. The improvements 
made, adapt the buildings to poor-house purposes, when 
they shall thus be needed. 

The building used for the chronic insane of Jefferson 
county which was poorly arranged, and had become 
greatly dilapidated, has been improved the past year, 
to meet the pressing needs of this county, owing to the lack 
of State accommodationa for this class. An additional 
small wooden building for the chronic insane of Sullivan 
county has been erected during the year, and one also for 
the same object in Warren county. These latter buildings 
contain but few conveniences for their purposes, and can be 
regarded only as temporary expedients, until the State 
shall extend its accommodationa 

In St, Lawrence county, the upper story of the central 
building of its spacious poor-house has been fitted up 
-as a hospital. The rooms are commodious, light, and well 
ventilated. The improvement is well designed and carried 
out, and appropriately meets a hitherto pressing need of 
the institution. 

The board of supervisors of Putnam county, the past 
year, provided for the erection of a new poor-house in that 
cOunty. The result was effected through the persistent 
efforts of the visiting committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association of that county, who forcibly brought the 
matter to the attention of the supervisors, and demon- 
strated the ui^ent necessity of the measure. The building 
located on the site of the old structure, near Carmel, is 
erected, roofed and inclosed, and it is to be completed and 
occupied early next spring. It is deeply to be regretted, 
how$|ver, that notwithstanding the earnest protest of the 
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officers of this Board and of the county visiting committee, 
principles now deemed essential in the construction of these 
institutions have been entirely ignored. The building is 
not planned effectually to separate the sexes, nor to secure 
classification, but its arrangement is such as to perpetuate 
the evils of indiscriminate association of the inmates, which 
have so long existed in the old poor-house. 

In Herkimer county, the board of supervisors, at their 
last annual session, appropriated $10,000 for the erection 
of a new poor-house in that comity, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the board this sum was raised to $17,000. The con- 
struction of the building, which is to be located on the site 
of the old poor-house, near Middleville, is in the charge of 
a committee of the board of supei-visors, with full power. 
It is the design to put up a group of detached buildings, 
composed of a central residence for the keeper, a general 
kitchen and dining rooms at the rear, and two separate 
buildings for inmates, one for males and one for females, 
connected with the central residence and dining rooms by 
covered walks. The plans of the bulLdings are now being 
made, and it is. the purpose of this committee that these 
shall embrace the essential features for a classification of 
the inmates, and effectually secure a separation of the 
sexes. It is expected that the institution will be completed 
and occupied in the course of the present year. 

The returns relating to the county poor-houses will be 
found in tables 8 to 12 inclusive. 

Crrr Alms-houses. 
The following comprises these institutions: Kings 
county (Brooklyn city) alms-house ; Kingston city alms- 
house ; Newburgh city and town alms-house ; New York 
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city alniB-hoase ; Oswego city alms-liouae ; Ponghkeepaie 
city alms-house ; and Utica city alms-houae. These insti- 
tutions, organized by special statutes, are under the control 
of local boards, which, in some instances, are non-partisan. 
The buildings generally are in good condition and well 
adapted to their purposes. The departments for the insane 
in Kings and New York counties, however, are greatly 
crowded, and, unless soon extended, these counties will 
need to avail themselves of State accommodations for at 
least a part of their insane. The returns of the officers of 
these institutions for the year ending November 30, 1879, 
tables 13 to 17 inclusive, furnish the following results : 

The number of persons in the care of the various alms- 
houses the past year was 39,001 ; the number temporarily 
relieved, 17,179 ; total supported and relieved, 56,180. For 
the preceding year the returns were as follows : Supported 
in the alms-houses, 40,072 ; relieved outside, 58,072 ; total, 
98,144. Of those supported the past year there were, 
males, 21,213; females, 17,788; native bom, 14,070; for- 
eign, 24,931, The number under care at the close of the 
year was 9,116. Of these there were 3,820 insane, 263 
idiots, 85 epileptics, 117 blind, eight deaf-mutes, and 707 
children imder sixteen years of age. The latter like those 
in the poor-houses were mostly idiotic, epileptic, crippled, 
or otherwise diseased, and generally regarded as incurable. 

Connected with these various alms-houses are 328 acres 
of land, valued with the buildings, furnishing, etc., at 
$4,035,000.00. The expenditures for the past year were : 
For in-door maintenance, $1,025,993.30; for out-door aid, 
$66,919.35 ; total, $1,093,912.65. For the two preceding 
years the expenditures were as follows: For 1877, for sup- 
port in the alms-houses, $1,041,915.83; for temporary re- 
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lief; $'267,937.84 ; total, $1,309,853.67. In 1878, for sup- 
port in-doors, $986,647.58 ; for outside relief, $161,045.62 ; 
total, $1,147,693.20. 

The per capita average expenditure in the alms-houges 
the past year, exclusive of the products of the farm.s, was 
$112.55; the weekly average, $2.16. The average sum ex- 
pended for each person aided outside was $3.89; and the 
amount derived from pauper labor, $16,468.50, equivalent 
to only $0.42 for each person supported. If we compare this 
with the previous year, the results appear as follows : Annual 
average expenditure, per capita, in the alms-houses, $99.05 ; 
weekly average, $1.90; per capita expenditure for outside 
relief, $2.77; income from pauper labor, $14,217; yearly 
average earnings of the paupers, $0.35. 

Combined Results of the Returns Relating to the 

PoOE-HOTJSES AND AlMS-HOUSES. 

By combining the returns of the various poorThouses 
and alms-houses of the State, we reach the following results 
for the year ending November 30, 1879 : 

Whole number of persons as inmates during the year, 
57,925 ; number temporarily relieved, 79,852 ; total sup- 
ported and relieved, 137,777. The nativity of those sup- 
ported was, United States, 23,339; foreign born, 34,586; 
the sexes were, males, 33,918 ; females, 34,007. The num- 
ber under care at the close of the year was 15,870. Among 
these there were 5,615 insane, 564 idiots, 277 epileptics, 
258 blind, 42 deaf-mutes, and 974 children under sixteen 
years old. 

The number of acres of land connected with these insti- 
tutions was 8,773, and the appraised valuation of their en- 
tire property, $5,991,987.74. The expenditures were as 
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■ follows : For in-door maintenance and care, $1,618,867.63 ; 
for outside relief, $692,465.77 ; total, $2,311,333.40; yearly 
average per capita expenditure in-doora, $102.01 ; weekly 
average, $1.96; amount expended for each person aided 
outside, $8.67 ; income from pauper labor, $57,419.46 ; aver- 
i^e yearly earnings of the paupers, $0.99. 

Id view of the heavy financial burdens of pauperism, 
and its attendant social evils, it may be well to institute 
more extended comparisons, than heretofore, of the expendi- 
tures of the poor-houses and alms-houses the past year, 
with those of previous years, in order to determine whether 
or not these burdens are increasing. For this purpose, the 
returns of these institutions to the Board, for the past 
twelve years, have been consolidated and the results care- 
fully tabulated. Table No. 38 shows the approximate 
average number of persons supported in these institutions 
during each of the twelve years ending November 30, 
1879, with the yearly expenditures; and table No. 39, the 
number temporarily relieved each yeai", and the amounts 
annually disbursed. 

By table No. 38 it will be seen that the average number 
of persons in the poor-houses, in 1868, was 7,362, while the 
average in the alms-houses, at the same time, was 7,697. 
The expenditures of the former that year were $687,631.20 ; 
of the latter, $939,450.47; total, $1,627,081.67. I^or the 
past year, as has been stated, the average population of 
the poor-houses was 6,754; and of the alms-houses 9,116. 
The poor-houses expended, during the year, $592,874.33, 
and the alms-houses, $1,025,993.30, thus making a total ex- 
penditure for the year of $1,618,867.63, or $8,214.04 less 
than that of 1868. The highest point of expenditures 
reached by the poor-houses, within the past twelve yeai-s, 
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was in 1868, which, compared with the expenditures for 
the past year, show ai-eduction of $94,756.87. The alms- 
houses during this period reached the highest expenditures 
in 1870, when the amount disbursed was $1,112,948.84, 
as against $1,025,993.30 last year, or a decrease of $86,- 
955.54, compared with 1870. 

An examination of table No, 39 shows that the number 
of persons temporarily relieved in connection with the 
poor-houaea, in 1868, was 50,953 ; in connection with the 
alms-houses, 160,946 ; total, 211,899. The outside expendi- 
tures of the poor-houses that year footed up $525,795.75; 
of the alms-houses, $155,230.82 ; total, $681,026.57. The 
highest expenditures of the poor-houses for out-door relief, 
since then, occurred in 1877, reaching the sum of $804,- 
972.15, as against $625,546.42, the past year, or a reduc- 
tion of $179,425.73. The alms-houses attained the highest 
expenditures for temporary relief in 1870, when the dis- 
bursement amounted to $292,916.25, as compared with 
$66,919.35 the past year, thus showing a decrease of , 
$225,996.20. 

In forming conclusions upon this subject, the fact that a 
part of some of the classes heretofore provided for in the 
. poor-houses and alms-houses have, within the past twelve 
years, been withdrawn from these institutions and main- 
tained and accounted for otherwise, should not be over, 
looked. In 1S6S, the poor-houses and alms-houses had the 
care of 2,261 children, as against 974 in 1879, or a de- 
crease of 1,187. A slight decrease may have also occurred 
in the nunabei' of aged persona, more of whom are provided 
for in Homes for the Friendless. The poor-houses in 
1S68 contained 1,528 chronic insane, and notwithstanding 
the removal of over 2,000 of this class to the Willard Asy- 
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lum, since then, these institutions were burdened with 
1,795 chronic insane at the close of the past year, or an in- 
crease of 267 over that of 1868. In the alms-houses, most 
of which retain both the acute and chi-onic insane, the num- 
ber under care in 1868 was only 1,588, while the number 
being provided for by these institutions, November 30, 
1879, was 3,820, or an increase of 2,232, From these state- 
ments, it will be seen that the whole increase in the in- 
sane in the poor-houses and alms-houses from 1868 to 
November 30, 1879, has been 2,499. 

From a survey of the figures presented in these tables 
we can but reach the following conclusions ; ^irst, that 
there has been a large increase in the number of pauper 
insane in this State within the past twelve years, and that 
greatly in excess of the increase in the population. Second, 
that there has been no actual increase during this period 
in the volume of pauperism in this State, arising from other 
causes ; on the contrary, if we take into consideration the 
accessions to the population, in the meantime, it has upon 
the whole proportionately diminished. Third, that this 
result has been attained lai^ely by directing public atten- 
tion to the subject by this Board, and by organized efforts 
in other directions, thus securing a better class of officials^ 
greater watchfulness and attention in the oversight and 
care of the poor, and a more careful and judicious expendi- 
ture of the public funds. 

The investigations and examinations of this Board have 
led to the conclusion, that while a large amount of the pau- 
perism in this State arises from hereditary and other causes 
over which there is little or no control, much of it may be 
prevented by appropriate and timely measures. Accordingly, 
our efforts should take this direction, if we would reduce 
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thia evil and lessen its financial burdens. Among the more 
important ^eneiea designed to accomplish this result, we 
note the following : 

1. Our poor-houses and alms-houses should be so planned 
and built as effectually to enforce a separation of the aexes, 
and to secure a thorough classification of the inmates. In 
the construction of the first poor houses of the State, these 
important considerations were generally overlooked. Some 
of these institutions have since been remodeled, and these 
defects wholly or partially remedied ; and as new build- 
ings have of late been erected, these matters have received 
more attention. Many of the poor-houses of the State, how- 
ever, are still greatly defective in these respects, thus 
defeating lai^ely the objects for which they were intended. 
In their last annual report, the Board presented plans for 

■ the construction of new, and the remodeling of old poor- 
houses, based upon extended olservations of these insti- 
tutions both in this and other States, which have been 
approved by those familiar with the subject. As these 
plans, distributed generally to officials concerned through- 
out the State, are designed to meet these as well as other 
important considerations, and are projected in the interest 
of strict economy, there would seem to be no good reason 
why greater fittention should not hereafter be paid, to the 
proper arrangement and construction of these institutions. 

2. The admissions to poor-houses should be guarded by 
the most stringent rules and regulations upon the subject. 
The easy manner in which entrance is gained to these insti- 
tutions often induces individuals to apply for admission, 
who would otherwise, by proper exertion, provide for 
themselves. As a consequence, the inclinationB of these to 
self exertion are weakened, personal respect is destroyed, 
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and they aoon become emboldened to go in and out of these 
institations at their pleasure, and constantly prey upon the 
public. Every person applying for admission to a poor- 
house should therefore be subjected to the most careful 
scrutiny, and unless the disability is self-evident, medical 
testimony should be invoked before determining fully in 
the matter. This would insure relief for the really needy 
and disabled, defeat tbe purposes and designs of the vicious 
and unworthy, and thereby save the public the burden and 
expense of their support. The continuance in the institu- 
tion, moreover, should not, under any circumstances, be pro- 
longed when the disability shall have passed away, as they 
soon learn to regard it as their home, and to become reluctant 
to go out and again provide for themselves. In numerous 
instances, persons because of their usefulness in the poor- 
house, or from their entreaties to remain in the institution, 
have been allowed so to do after being fully restored, and 
these in the end have sunk into the condition of hopeless and 
life-long dependence. 

3. A thorough system of industries should be maintained 
in every poor-house, and each person outside of its hospital 
department, be required to perform such labor as is consistent 
with his or her physical and mental condition. The benefits 
of such labor are three-fold : First, it is a valuable means in 
the discipline and management of the institution ; second, it 
adds to the happiness of the inmates, and renders their condi- 
tion more endurable ; and third, it contributes toward their 
support, and in part relieves the public of the burden of 
their care. These questions have received the thoughtful 
attention of some of the superintendents and keepers, but 
much still remains to be done in the matter, as indicatetl by 
the fact that the estimated earnings of the paupers in all of 
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the poor-houses and alms-houses of the State, the past year, 
amounted to less than one dollar per capita. 

4. Provision should be made for the prompt and effect- 
ive treatment of all sick poor. Some of these classes may 
be properly relieved at their homes, but many cases arise 
that, for the lack of home conveniences, need the shelter- 
ing care of hospitals. Every poor-house, therefore, should 
have set apart convenient and comfortable hospital rooms 
for the sick and disabled of both sexes, with competent 
attendants and nurses, subject to the direction and control 
of a resident or visiting physician. This important matter 
in some of the counties is gi-eatly neglected, and many 
cases of sickness or other disability which, under proper 
treatment, need only be temporary, in consequence become 
permanent burdens upon society. In certain obscure and 
difficult cases, the highest medical and sui^cal skill should 
be invoked. To this end it is believed that the authori- 
ties might well avail themselves more lai^ely than hereto- 
fore of the numerous hospitals under benevolent con- 
trol, thi'oughout the State, which possess every needed 
facility for their purposes. When we consider the 
lai^e amount of pauperism engendered by the various 
forma of bodily ailments, much of which might be cured 
by appropriate and timely remedies, the importance of this 
subject cannot be over-estimated. 

5. The reasons here ui^ed regarding the prompt treat- 
ment of the sick and disabled poor, appeal vnth much 
greater force when applied to the insane. The hopes of 
recovery in no form of disease, probably, diminish more 
certainly as it progresses, than in the case of insanity, and 
no other disease so effectually incapacitates the person for 
self support. Notwithstanding the fact, that the statute 
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provides for their prompt and effective treatment, the 
acute insane, in some of the counties, are not infre- 
quently retained in poor-houses, ill conditioned county 
asylums, or in family care until the chances of recovery are 
passed, when by prompt treatment in the insane hospitals 
provided by the State they might have been cured. The 
evils arising from this practice in this State, often pursued 
from false notions of economy, have assumed great propor- 
tions, and have contributed largely in filling our poor- 
houses and alms-housee with great numbers of chronic, and 
in most cases incurable insane. This practice is not only 
a positive wrong toward the insane, but in the end it 
proves expensive and burdensome to the public. We be- 
lieve that if such officers and families were fully aware of 
the injury to the insane resulting from this detention, 
thus depriving them of timely treatment, the evil would be 
lessened. 

6, The oversight and care of every child becoming de- 
pendent should be assumed by the public, and its educa- 
tion and training be provided for separately from that of 
adult paupers. For this' purpose the numerous orphan 
asylums of the State, are readily accessible as temporary 
homes for such children and that at a moderate expense 
to the public. Moreover lai^e numbers of these children 
by proper effort may be placed directly in family homes, 
and it should be the constant aim of the officials chained 
with their care, to search out and find such homes for them. 
The facilities for properly providing for dependent children 
in this State are such, that any failure so to do can be attrib- 
uted only to neglect or inattention to official duty. 

7. The administration of out-door relief should be 
guarded by the most stringent rules and regulations, and 
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its beneficent objects be conetautly kept in view. When 
promptly and j udicioualy dispensed in cases of temporary dis- 
ability it serves to tide over the misfortune, preserve self- 
respect and prevent pauperism. If, on the contrary, the 
relief is indiscriminate and continuous, as is too often the 
case, it encourages idleness and improvidence, and often 
results in successive generations of hereditary paupers. 
Too great care, therefore, cannot be exercised by public 
officials in dispensiog this mode of charitable relief. 

8. The legal settlement of all persons applying for 
relief, or for admission to a poor-house, should be carefully 
inquired into, with the view of placing the responsibility 
of their support and care where it properly belongs. For the 
same reiason any relatives liable for their maintenance should 
be traced out and the liability promptly and strictly en- 
forced. , This course is*now being pursued in the case of State 
paupers, and large numbers of this class each year are re- 
mitted to their places of legal settlement, or to friends able 
to provide for them in other States and countries. The neg- 
lect of this important matter in former years has left in 
the poor-houses and alms-houses of this State great num- 
bers of insane, idiotic, crippled and otherwise infirm pau- 
pers, to remain as public burdens upon the counties through 
life. The legal settlenient or the relatives of many of these, 
by timely and persistent inquiry, might doubtless have 
been traced out, and the burden of their treatment and care 
placed where it belonged. It is now too late to relieve the 
cities and counties of the maintenance and care of these per- 
sons, but by proper effort and attention to the matter, they 
may hereafter protect themselves against the encroachmenta 
of these classes. 

Some of the evils here referred to, may be corrected 
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by an enlightened public sentiment which ehall secure 
the services of competent officials, and strict attention 
to their duties, while others can be effectually reme- 
died only by legislative enactments. To this end, we 
believe that the promiscuous herding of paupers of both 
sexes in poor-houses and alms-houses, and the retention of 
persons suffering with curable diseases in these institu- 
tions without the proper means for their treatment and 
care, should be prohibited by positive statutory regula- 
tions, and the matter is earnestly commended to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Orphan Asylums and Homes fob the Friendless. 

The number of this class of charities in the State is 158. 
Of these 97 are appropriated exclusively to the care of 
children ; 44 provide for both children and adult persons ; 
and 17 are devoted wholly to the aged. The importance of 
these institutions, as a part of our system of public benevo- 
lence, will be seen by the following, compiled from the re- 
turns furnished the Board : 

The value of the property held by these institutions, 
October 1, 1879, as appraised by the managers, was, real 
estate, $9,839,590.85 ; personal estate, $3,513,061.96 ; total, 
$13,352,652.81. Their indebtedness at the same time was 
as follows; Upon real estate, $1,314,098.77 ; other indebt- 
edness, $322,416.73 ; total, $1,636,515.50. This would give 
a net Valuation of their property amountingto$H,716,137.- 
31. Compared with the preceding year, it shows a gain of 
$787,037.81 in the real, and of $389,699.80 in the personal 
estate, while the indebtedness was reduced $32,884.79. 

The receipts of these institutions for the year aggregated 
$3,520,866.37, as against $3,373,192.35 the preceding year. 
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Of this sum there were received from the State, $129,- 
023.72 ; from appropriations by boards of supervisors, $373,- 
241.63; from appropriations, by cities, $1,073,572.82; from 
individuals for the support of inmates, $151,972.63; from 
donatioDSand voluntary contributions, $598,518. 74; from in- 
terest on investments, $216,583.15 ; fromloans, $107,948.79. 

As compared with the returns for October 1, 1878, the 
results show variations in the principal items of receipts as 
follows : 

The decrease was, from the State, $25,986.51 ; from indi- 
viduals for maintenance, $40,755.29. The increase was 
from cities, $16,982.10; from counties, $60.861.54 ; from 
donations and voluntary contributions, $71,895.77; and 
from the income of vested funds, $52,676.96. 

The expendituj-ea the past year were: For indebted- 
ness, investments and extraordinary improvements, $856,- 
443.70 ; for supervision and maintenance, including ordi- 
nary repairs, $2,409,119.88; total expenditures, $3,265,563. 
58. The expenditures for the preceding year were : For 
indebtedness, etc, $957,919.69; for supervision, mainte- 
nance, etc., $2,186,937.35 ; total, $3,144,857.04. The cash 
balance on hand October 1, 1879, was, $255,301.79, as com- 
pared with $228,335.31, October 1, 1878. 

The whole number of persons in the care of these insti- 
tutions the past year was 36,331. Of these 1,391 were 
placed in families by adoption or indenture ; 5,792 were 
returned to parents or guardians; 324 were found homes 
in other States ; 1,249 died ; and 5,750 were otherwise dis- 
posed of. The number under care at the close of the year 
was 21,826, of whom 529 were aged men, 3,573 aged 
women, 9,539 boys, and 8,184 girls. The returns for 
the preceding year were as follows : Whole number 
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under care, 34,688 ; provided for by adoption or indenture 
in familiee, 1,806 ; retaken by pdrents or guardians, 5,533 ; 
sent to homes in other States, 254; died, 1,157; left the 
institutions otherwise, 6,250 ■ under cai-e at the close of the 
year: men, 564; women, 3,346; boys, 8,451; girls, 7,327; 
total, 19,688. " 

The average annual expenditure for each person in the 
care of these institutions for the year ending October 1, 1879, 
was $110.38, or $2.12 per week. K we deduct from this 
the receipts from the vested funds of the institutions, the 
amount derived from donations, and the pay for board by 
individuals, the per capita sum contributed by the public 
wouldbeyearly, $75.99; weekly, $1.46. For the year ending 
October 1st, 1878, the results were as follows : Actual yearly 
per capita expenditure, $111.08; weekly,$2.l4; contiibuted 
by the public, yearly, $66.22 ; weekly, $1.27. 

The removal of children from poor-houses and alms- 
houses gives to the orphan asylums and other like charities 
of the State an increased impoi;tance, as being the only 
legalized institutions for the custody and care of this class 
of dependents. For such as are placed in these institu- 
tions by counties and cities, the chaises for their suppoi-t 
vary from $1.00 to $2.00 per week, which, as has been 
shown, is much less than the actual expenditure. The defi- 
ciency can only be met by private benevolence and the income 
from vested funds. As these funds are each year increas- 
ing, and as it is the policy of the managers of the asylums, 
generally, to give to the counties and cities the benefit of such 
funds, in the care of their dependent children, a gradual re- 
duction, from time to time, in the chaises for their mainte- . 
nance may be expected. A few of these institutions have 
already attained a financial condition that enables them 
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suitably to provide for all of the dependent children in their 
locality, at a nominal rate, and they will soon probably be 
able so to do without any- cost whatever t.o the public. 
It should be added, that in but few if any of these asylums, 
are the charges for the care of such children greater than 
the average cost of maintenance in the county poor-house 
of the locality. 

The existing orphan asylums, it is believed, have adequate 
accommodations for the present, for all of the dependent 
children of the State needing custodial care, and other asy- 
lums will doubtless, from time to time, be organized, as the . 
public necessities may require. In view of this fact, and the 
excellent care bestowed upon such children by these insti- 
tutions, and at so moderate a coat to the public, it would 
seem that no necessity exists for the establishment of county 
asylums or nurseries under poor-house administration, or foi- 
any return to the poor-bouse system of care. These ques- 
tions have been raised in some of the counties, but the 
Board has in all cases discouraged sucb undertakings. 

Whatever temporary provision is made for dependent 
children, the ultimate object in all cases should be, to pro- 
vide for them permanently in good family homes. For this 
purpose, the orphan asylums possess many and peculiar ad- 
vantages which are not within the reach generally of the 
county authoritiea Connected with each of these institu- 
tions are large numbers of benevolent persons, with an ex- 
tended acquaintance, by means of which proper homes for 
children are readily found, and safeguards thrown around 
thera in their new relations. This work, wholly gratuitous is 
• usually performed by committees composed of ladies, and the 
proper execution of this trust involves a large amount of 
labor. 
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Within the past year, tbe Susquehanna Valley Home, at 
Binghamton, has employed an agent to search out suitable 
families iii which to place children, and to watch over their 
future welfare. This institution thus provided for 75 chil- 
dren during tbe year, which were mostly tak;en from the 
poor-houses of Broome and adjoining counties. Through the 
energetic efEorts of the sisters in charge of the New York 
Foundling Asylum, 400 children of that institution have 
been placed in families during the past year. Among 
the other asylums of the State that have been active the 
past year, in placing children- in families, are the follow- 
ing, with the number thus provided for by each : Albany 
Orphan Asylum, 51 ; American Female Guardian Society 
and Home for the Friendless, New York, 134; Buffalo 
Orphan Asylum, 40 ; Colored Orphan Asylum, New York, 
34; Cayuga Asylum for Destitute Children, Auburn, 27; 
Madison County Orphan Asylum, Peterboro', 14; New 
York Catholic Protectory, 250 ; Onondaga County Orphan 
Asylum, Syracuse, 22 ; Poughkeepsie Orphan House, 19 ; 
Rochester Orphan Asylum, 28 ; Southern Tier Orphan 
Home, Elmira, 23; St. Mary's Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
Binghamton, 16; St. Vincent's Female Orphan Asylum, 
Troy, 22. 

In some of the counties difficulties have arisen between 
the local authorities and the asylums, owing to the long 
time which children, placed in the asylums by the county 
officials, are held in these institutions. While it is true, that 
certain disorderly and wayward children are benefited by 
the discipline and training of an institution, it is equally 
true that the sooner those that are merely unfortunate and. 
dependent are placed in good family homes, the better it is 
for all concerned. The asylums, therefore, should be re- 
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garded only as temporary shelters for such children until 
permanent places can be secured for them in families. The 
Board, in its visits to these institutions, has repeatedly- 
brought this subject to the notice of the managers, and 
urged the greatest activity in the matter. It is hoped that 
the work accomplished in this direction by some of these 
institutions, during the past year, will stimulate others, so 
that no cause for complaint shall hereafter exist. 

The financial and statistical tables relating to these insti- 
tutions are 18 to 21 inclusive. 

Hospitals. 

In addition to the several pufelic hospitals connected with 
our poor-houses and alms-houses, there are in the State 36 
general, and 1 3 special hospitals, under the control of cor- 
porate associations, and which had their inception in the 
disinterested benevolence of private citizens. The man- 
agement of these hospitals is thoroughly systematized, and 
their success is promoted by gratuitous medical and 
surgical skill of the highest order, combined with good 
nursing, proper diet and other necessary appliances. At 
one time these institutions were fostered by the State, but 
for the past few years they have depended upon private 
munificence, the income from their investments, with mode- 
rate appropriations from municipalities. 

The value of the property held by these hospitals, October 
1, 1879, as returned by the managers, summed up as fol- 
: lows. Real estate, $5,913,839.08; pei-sonal estate, $1,939,- 
932.91 ; total, $7,853,772.02. Against this sum there was an 
indebtedness of $508,521.76, leaving the net valuation at 
$7,345,250.26. Contrasted with the returns of the pre- 
ceding year, theresults show a gain of $180,116.52 in the 
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property valuation, and an inereaae of iudebtednesB amount- 
ing to $47,331.65. 

The total receipts of these institutions the past year 
were $1,267,300.52, of which sum $135,976.38, were derived 
from cities and counties, $279,399.54, from donations, and 
$130,018.98, from the income of vested funds. The returns ' 
for the year ending October 1, 1878, were as follows: 
Total receipts, $1,108,340.32; from cities and counties, 
$135,142.11; from donations, $253,375.52; from vested 
funds, $118,241.30. 

The gross expenditures of these institutions for the past 
year were $1,121,494.17. Of this sum $674,968.58 were for 
maintenance, treatment and care, and $446,525.59, for im- 
provements and extraordinary purposes. For 1878, the 
expenditures were: For maintenance, etc., $653,113.14; 
for extraordinary purposes, $269,090.76 ; total, $922,203.90. 
The whole niunber of patients under treatment during 
1879 was 18,625. Of these 9,258 were discharged cured, 
4,400 improved, and 1,494 died. The average expendituce 
for each person the past year was $36.24, of which $21.98 
were furnished from the funds of the hospitals and $14.26 
were received from public sources. For the preceding year 
the recoveries were 7,866 ; the improvements 3,506 ; and 
the deaths 1,339. The average expenditure per capita was 
$41,42, derived as follows : From the funds of the hospitals, 
$23.57 ; from the public funds, $17.85. 

In view of these facts, it is believed that no system of 
organized benevolence is productive of a greater amount 
of good, or designed to secure better results in the reduc- 
tion of expenses for charitable purposes, than that attained 
by these hospitals. The poor, in the case of protracted 
sickness, verge toward pauperism, and unless timely and 
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effectually aided, they are quite certain, in the end, to en- 
tail heavy public burdens. In many cases, curable diseases, 
if neglected, assume the chronic form, and render their 
victims subjects of public oversight and care through life. 
Aside from considerations of humanity, it would seem to be 
wise public policy, therefore, to provide for the prompt and 
effective treatment of all sick persons who, from want of 
means, are unable thus to provide for themselves. 

The poor-houses and alms-housee of the State do not, gene- 
rally, contain the requisite facilities for the proper treat- 
ment of seriously sick and severe surgical cases. In some of 
the counties, the authorities send the sick and disabled 
poor coming under their control, to these benevolent hos- 
pitals, and make moderate appropriations for their treat- 
ment and care. It is thought, however, that the benefits 
of these institxitions might well be extended to a much 
greater number of this class than heretofore, rather than 
to provide for them in poor-houses and alms-houses. To 
effect this end, some changes in the statutes are neces- 
sary, aod the matter is earnestly commended to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. 

The financial and statistical tables relating to these hos- 
pitals the past year are Nos. 22, 23, 24 and 25. 

DiSPENS ABIES. 

The number of dispensaries in the State is 41. Of these 
35 are general in their character, and six have for their ob- 
jects the treatment of specific diseases. The property vested 
in these institutions, October 1, 1879, was valued at 
$430,168.29, which was incumbered by debts amounting to 
$31,181,71. The entire receipts the past year footed up 
$152,939.07, as against $107,074.31, the preceding year. Of 
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the receipts the past year, $24,201.00 were appropriated 
by cities and counties ; $10,689.40 were from the vested 
funds of the institutions; and $46,202.81, donations. The 
whole expenditures were $119,785.06, as contrasted with 
$9],435.91 the preceding year, equivalent to about thirty- 
nine cents for each person aided. 

The large increase in the number of dispensaries within 
the past few years, and the great numbei' of persons apply- 
ing to them for aid, should invite careful discrimination in 
the distribution of this mode of relief. These institu- 
tions offer little or no in-door accomodations for the sick 
poor, and their benefactions are consequently extended 
almost wholly to persons who are in condition to apply per- 
sonally for treatment. To guard against imposition, some 
of the dispensaries have recently adopted the plan of 
chai^ng a small monthly sum for each person aided. 
This rule, however, is relaxed in cases where the depend- 
ence is absolute and well established. A considerable 
annual revenue to the institutions is derived from this 
source, and the system, while tending to check imposture, 
it is said, works no injury to the needy and deserving. 

Tables Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 29 detail the financial condi- 
tion and statistics of these institutions for the past year. 

State Pattpees. 

The number of State paupers under care October 1, 
1878, was 140, as follows : In the several State alms-housee, 
126 ; in State insane asylums, eight ; and in various orphan 
asylums, six. ITie commitments from that date to Septem- 
ber 30, 1879, were; males, 1326; females, 261; total, 
1587, as gainst 1,120, for the* yea- ending September 30, 
1878. This gives a total of 1,727 provided for during the 
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year. Of these 861 when able to maintain themselves, 
were dischai^ed ; seven were children adopted or otherwise 
provided for in families ; 122 absconded; nine were transfer- 
red to insane or other asylums ; 34 died; and 1,043 were fur- 
nished transportation to their places of legal settlement, or 
to their friends in other States and countries. This left 151 
under care October 1, 1879, as follows: In the several 
State alms-houses, 134; in the Willard asylum for the in- 
sane, five ; in the State homeopathic asylum one ; in the St. 
Joseph's orphan asylum, at Buffalo, one ; in the infant asy- 
lum, at Buffalo, one ; in the Ontario orphan asylum, at Can- 
audaigua, one ; and in the Jefferson county orphan asylum, at 
Watertown, eight. Of these, 94 were committed the past 
year; 20 in 1878; 17 in 1877; and 20 from 1874 to 1876, in- 
clusive. As the whole number of commitments since the 
act went into operation October 20, 1874, have been 5,431, 
the accumulations, it will be seen, are comparatively small- 
The increased number of State paupers committed the 
past year, is due mainly to a more thorough execution of 
the statute than heretofore, on the part; of the authorities 
of Kings and New York countiea Both of these counties 
send this class to the Kings county State alms-house, in 
which it appears the greatest increase has occurred. The 
number of commitments to that institution the past year 
was 528, as compared with 131 in 1878, and 58 in 1877. 
In June last, the contract with the authorities of Suffolk 
county, constituting the poor-house of that county a State 
alms-house, was discontinued, as the designation of the 
Kings county alms-house as a State alms-house, made it more 
convenient to receive and provide for this class in that insti- 
tution. The State paupers then in the Suffolk county State 
alms-house were transferred to other State alms-houses. 
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The comtaitmeiita of State paupers for the first three 
months of the present fiscal year, from October 1, to De- 
cember 31, inclusive, were 462. For the corresponding 
period of the preceding year the number committed waa 
592. The number of this class in the several State alms- 
houses January 1, 1880, was 209, as against 290 January 
1, 1879. 

The operations of the statute from its going into effect 
October 20, 1873, to September 30, 1879, may be summed 
up as follows : Whole number of State paupei-B com- 
mitted 5,431 ; recovered and sent out to provide for them- 
selves 1,244 ; secured situations at labor or in families, 50 ; ab- 
sconded, 481 ; transferred to insane and other asylums, 38 ; 
died, 126; provided with transportation to other States 
and countries, where they had legal settlements, or to the 
careof friends, 3,341 ; thus leaving 151 in custody October 1, 
1879. The expenditure for the whole number of these 
persons (5,431), including their board, clothing, medical 
attendance, transportation to other States and countries, 
burial expenses oi. the dead, and the miscellaneous ex- 
penses attending the execution of the act, has, in round 
numbers, been $25,000 annually, or about $28.00 for each 
individual brought under care. 

Attention is invited to tables Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 
35, for full statistical infonnation regarding the operations 
of the act. 

Statistics RELATrao to the Insane. 
The returns of the respective ofiicers, made up to Octo- 
ber 1, 1879, in conformity with the statutory change in 
the fiscal year, show that there were then 9,015 insane' in 
the various institutions of the State, as against 7,921 No- 
vember 30, 1877, and 8,688 November 30, 1878. Of this 
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number 3,961, or 43.93 per cent, were males, and 5,054, or 
56.07 per cent females. The increase, it thus appears, was 
767, or 9.68 per cent for the year ending November 30, 
1878, and 327, or 3.76 per cent, for the ten. months end- 
ing October 1, 1879. If we go back to 1871, when the 
number of insane in the institutions of the State was 
5,032, the increase to October 1, 1879, will be 3,983, or an 
annual average increase- of 9.89 per cent, while the annual 
increase of the population during this period, upon the 
basis of a present population of 5,000,000, in round num- 
bers, has been only,. 1.67 per cent. 

The following are the several classes of institutions in 
which the insane of the State were held, and the number 
in each, October 1, 1879 : 

Male: Female. Total. 

In the State inatitutiona 1,208 1,318 2,526 

In city asylums and city alms-houses 1,663 2,350 4,013 

In the asylum for insane criminals 121 11 132 

In county asylums andconntypoor-honses.. 80i 1,118 1,922 

In private asylums 165 257 422 

3,961 5,054 9,016 



Table No. 36 shows the institutions in which such insane 
were under care and thenumber*in each ; and table No. 37 
the counties to which they severally belonged. 

■ In addition to -these, there are considerable numbers of 
insane held in families, of whom no returns are made, or 
records kept. The Federal and State census purport to 
reach these, but neither of these agencies separate them 
from the insane in the care of institutions. As a conse- 
quence, there is at all times an indefinite number of in- 
sane in the State, liable to come upon the public for care, 
of whom we have no account, and which can be deter- 
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mined only by special inquiry. ■ By such an inquiry, made 
by the Board December 31, 1871, through the medical pro- 
fession, it was found that there were then 1,582 insane in 
the State held in family care. Assuming that the number 
of insane in families has not since then decreased, which is 
probable, it would give a total, of 10,597 insane in the State 
October 1, 1 879 ; or, on the basis of a populatioo, in round 
numbers, of 5,000,000, one to every 472 of the population, 
as against one to every 647 of the population as found in 
1871. 

"When it is considered that of all of those who become 
insane, in the State, at least 90 per cent in the end are 
thrown npon the public for support and care, the importance 
of full and correct statistical information regarding this 
class, cannot be overestimated. The number and condition 
of the insane in the various institutions can readily be ar- 
rived at, but we have no means, as has been seen, by which 
the number of those in family custody can be ascertained. 
In view of this fact, it is believed that a registration and re- 
port of the insane in families, in the various counties, should 
be required by statute. This could readUy be effected by 
the several town and county clerks, and be communicated, 
through this Board, to the Legislature. 

Provision foe the Chronic Insane. 
The returns, before referred to, show that of the insane 
under care October 1, 1879, exclu'<ive of those in the vari- 
ous private asylums, and the Asylum for Insane Criminals, 
1,033 were in asylums or hospitals for the treatment of 
acute eases ; 4,000 in institutions having the care of both 
the acute and chronic, under special statutes; and 3,428 in 
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institutions having the custody of the chronic class only. 
The latter were in institutions as follows : 

, Male. Female. Total. 

In the Willard Asylnm 687 806 1,493 

In county ssylnms for the chronic insane 

exempt from the Willard Asylum Act by 

this Board i97 696 1,193 

In county poor-honaes and conn ty asylums not 

thns exempt 307 i32 729 

In city alms-houses not thus exempt 9 4 13 

Aggregate 1,500 1 ,928 3,428 



This gives an aggregate of 3,428 chronic insane in insti- 
tutions which receive only this class, October 1, 1879, of 
whom 1,500 are males, and 1,928 females, as against 3,309, 
November 30, 1878. Of these, it will be seen, 1,493 are 
provided for at the Willard Asylum; 1,193 in county asy- 
lums exempt by this Board ; and 729 in county poor-houses 
and county asylums, and 13 in city alms-houses, not thus 
exempt. This makes a total of 742 chronic insane in the 
poor-houses and asylums for whom no suitable provision 
exists. The several State hospitals also contain considera- 
ble numbers of this class, awaiting to be transferred as 
soon as proper accommodations can be secured. To these 
should be added the chronic insane in families, many of 
whom are thus held under great embarrassments, owing to 
the lack of State accommodations. The exemptions in 
several counties, moreover, have been granted as temporary 
expedients, and these counties, because of the insufficiency 
of their accommodations, will need ere long to transfer 
their chronic insane to the State. 

In view of these facts, the inquiry becomes pertinent, 
what disposition shall be made of the chronic insane still 
in the poor-houses, or held in family custody, because of 
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the lack of suitable public accommodations ? The conver- 
sion of the State Inebriate Asylum, at Binghamton, into 
an asylum for the chronic insane, pursuant to-the act of the 
last Legislature, wUl give further accommodations for 300 
of this class. The building, during the past year, has been 
remodeled and adjusted to the care of the insane, and will 
soon be opened for patients. The erection of an additional 
group of buildings for 250 women, at the Willard Asylum, 
under an appropriation of the last Legislature, was begun 
the past year, and this will probably be completed and 
opened for patients in the course of the coming summer. 
This institution, however, has now some 200 more female 
patients than it is designed to accommodate, so that nearly 
all of the room of this additional group will be required 
to meet its present crowded condition, without affording 
any considerable further relief to the counties. 

We believe that the existing State asylums or hospitals 
for the treatment of the acute insane, for the present, have 
sufficient accommodations for all of this class. It is appar- 
ent, howevfer, that further immediate public accommoda- 
tions for the chronic insane are greatly needed. These 
can be made by the erection of plain and inexpensive 
buildings in connection with the Binghamton Asylum, 
and by putting up another group for 250- women on 
the grounds of the "Willard Asylum. Unless the 
State promptly extends its accommodations for this 
class, the work must necessarily be taken up by the coun- 
ties. This, it is believed, would be a public calamity, as 
experience has fully shown that the efforts of counties to 
provide for their chronic insane have, in most cases, proved 
^lilures. 

The Board, therefore, urge upon the Legislature, the 
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prompt extension of State accommodations for the chronic in- 
sane, as here indicated. The humane and economic aspects of 
the question have been so fully set forth in its former reports 
upon this subject, that nof urther reference to the matter here 
is deemed necessary. It may be well to add, however, that 
public sentiment exists in most of the counties in favor of 
State care for the chronic, as well as for the acnte insane, 
and that the authorities of many of them are awaiting the 
extension of State accommodations for the transfer of this 



Impoetation or Blutd, Idiotic, Crippled, Epilepho, 

Lditatio and Infiem Paxjpees. 
The observations and investigations of this Board have 
clearly established the conclusion that it has long been the 
practice of many of the cities and towns of different govern- 
ments of Europe to send to this country their blind, idiotic, 
crippled, epileptic, lunatic and other infirm paupers, incapa- 
ble of supporting themselves, in order thereby to avoid the 
burden of their support. To this end, a steerage pass^e 
lands one of these helpless creatures upon our shores, and 
thus relieves the locality whence they were sent, of twenty, 
thirty, and in many cases, even more continuous years of 
their hospital treatment, nursing and care. European 
countries find it much cheaper, therefore, to deport these 
classes of their dependents to America, than to provide 
support for them through life. The greater part of these, 
reaching this country by the seaports of the United States, 
land at New York, and, while some of them find their way 
into other States, most of them ultimately become life-long 
incurable dependents in the hospitals, insane asylums and 
other public charities of this State. Moreover, large 
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numbers of them come to this country by the way of 
Canadian or other British provincial ports, whence many 
of them drift, or are sent into this State to become penaa- 
nent burdens upon its public charities. 

To such an extent has this practice of sending confirmed 
helpless paupers to America increased, that it cannot be 
denied ; indeed, little or no attempt at denial, or even con- 
cealment in the matter is made. These various classes of 
chronic dependent aliens, come under the frequent observa- 
tion of the members and officers of this Board in their visits 
to our insane asylums, hospitals, poor-houses and other 
charitable institutions, and the fact of their fraudulent 
shipment to this country, has been fully established. 
Within the past two years, the evil has attained such pro- 
portions, that the Board has recently felt called upon to 
bring the subject to the attention of the Department of 
State at Washington, and to the representatives of this 
State in Congress. The matter has also been broiight to 
the notice of the proper authorities of many of the other 
States, and has everywhere attracted marked attention. 

And the extent to which this evil has now increased 
au^ests, also, the need of protective legislation. Since the 
collection of head money on immigrants by our Conamissioners 
of Emigration, has been declared by the United States courts 
unconstitutional, this exotic burden on the tax payers of the 
State has become much more onerous, and has steadily in- 
creased. The classes referred to are in no wise the legitimate 
objects of our charity, and the State ought not to be bur- 
dened with their support ; on the contrary, the task of sup- 
porting them should be thrown back upon the countries in 
which they originated. To this end every blind, idiotic, crip- 
pled, epileptic, lunatic or other infirm foreign pauper, design- 
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edly thrust upon us, if in condition to encounter the return 
voyage, should imcnediately be sent back to the place 
whence he or she came. By a rigorous enforcement of this 
rule, it is believed that the evil complained of would be 
greatly reduced. 

To accomplish this end fully, Federal legislation will 
probably become necessary, and a bill to this effect has 
recently been introduced into Congress. Until appropriate 
legislation is had,- if the State Legislature were to provide a 
small special fand to be used by this Board with power 
to send such helpless persons when found in our institu- 
tions of charity, to the countries from whence they were 
shipped, it would serve lai^ly to protect the State and 
counties against these distressed classes, especially those 
reaching us by the way of Canadian and other British Pro- 
vincial ports, and greatly lessen the burdens referred to. 
The expense of maintaining a single one of these expatri- 
ated paupers in an asylum or poor-house one year, would 
provide for the 'retum to their homes of five of them. 
To retum them would not only be humane and just, but 
an immediate economy. It would also save the State and 
counties future heavy annual expenditures in supporting 
them. 

Attention is invited to the report of the proceedings of 
the conference between a committee of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, and this 
Board hereto appended, for further information bearing 
upon this subject. 

XJifrFoaM AocouNTiNQ OP State Chabitablb tfSTmjTioHS. 

In its previous reports the Board has called attention to 

the lack of uniformity in the date to which the annual reports 
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of the Tarious cliaritable institutiona were made up, and 
recommended that they be required by statute to make 
such reports conform to the State fiscal year, the thirtieth 
of September. By an act of the last Legislature, these in- 
stitutions are now required to make their annual reports 
from and including October 1, to and including September 
30, of each year. The blanks for the past year were fur- 
nished these institutions to secure reports to conform to the 
new period fixed by law, and also to cover the fraction of 
the year from the date of their last reports to October 1, 
1879. It is the expectation that the new system of their 
annual accounting will be uniform and complete on October 
1, 1880. 

Additional blanks covering detailed statements of all the 
items used and purchased by these institutions and also the 
other expenditures, salaries, wages, etc., have been pre- 
pared and furnished them. When these have been 
received, embracing the full space of twelve months in each 
and every case, this Board and the Legislature will have 
before them in a condensed shape, the annual expendi- 
tures of each institution, readily comparable one with 
another. Some of these reports have already come to 
hand, but as part of them embrace only a fraction of a 
year, the design of making them all cover the same months 
of each year will be more fully established, and its benefits 
observed, a year hence. 

ASTLUM FOR THE CeboNTC Im"SANE OF NoBTHEEN NeW 

York, 
At the session of the last Legislature, the Assembly, by 
resolution, directed this Board to examine into the alleged 
necessity for an asylum for the chronic insane in that sec- 
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tion of the State lying north of the Black river, and if in 
their judgment there be need for such an asylum, to report 
the fact with the reasons therefor to the next Legislature. 
This question received the early attention of the Board, and 
the subject was referred to a special committee to examine 
into and report to the Board. The committee has visited 
and examined a number of proposed sites for such an asylum 
in that part of the State, and has also- visited several of the 
poor-housea in the region referred to, and made examinations 
of the chronic insane in those institutions. From the report 
of this committee, the Board has reached the conclusion 
that the pressing needs for further State provision for the 
chronic insane, may be more speedily and economically 
met by the extension of existing institutions for this class, 
than by the immediate erection of another asylum. 
It is the opinion of the Board, however, that when another 
State asylum for the chronic insane shall be needed, an 
eligible site for the purpose may be secured in the 
northern part of the State. Attention is invited to the 
report of the committee hereto appended for further in- 
formation upon the subject. 

Appended Papers. 
The following papers, some of which have heretofore 
been referred to, are appended to this report : 

1. Report of the committee on the State institutions. 

2. Report on the public charities of New York city, by 
Mrs. C. R. LoweU. 

3. Report on reformatories for women, by Mrs. C. R. 
Lowell. 

4. Reports on visitations of poor-houses, by members 
and oiBcers of the Board. 
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5. Report on charity organizations, by Rev. S. Hum- 
phreys Gurteen. 

6. Report of the Committee of the Board, relating to 
the establishment of an asylum for the chronic insane of 
northern New York. 

7. Report of the proceedings of the conference between 
a committee of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, and the New York State Board of 
Charities, regarding non-resident and alien paupers. 

These several papers are communicated to the Legislature 
on account of the important information they contain, and 
without any action on the part of the Board ae to the views 
expressed in them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Board. 

WM. P. LETCHWORTH, President. 
Charles S. Hott, Secretary. 
Dated Albany, Jcmtt-cmf 16, 1880. 
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SJtowing the number of persons supported and tempoTarily relieved, 
and the changes in the county poor-houses, during the year ending 
November 30, 1879. 
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Showing the number of insane, idiots, epileptics. Hind, deaf-mutes, and 
children, in the county poor-hoj*ses, November 30, 1879. 
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Showing the proporlion of native and foreign iom persona supported 
in the county poor-houses, during the year ending Nov. 30, 1879. 
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Showing the value of poor-house establishments, labor of the paupers, 
and the expense of supporting each person. 
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_ the number of persons supported and relieved, and the changes 
'» the city alms-houses during the year ending November 30, 1879. 
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TABLE 30. 



Showing the name and location of the several State alms-houses, the 
time at which the contract was entered into with the State, the extent 
of accommodation for State paupers in each, and the rates of support 
per week, respectively. 



8TATB AI.HS-HOn8EIS. 


Location. 


Date or contract. 


paupers. 


°'2r' 


asffflnii::::::::-;;;:;: 

Delaware county 


1^.::.::;;: 


October 1, 1873 
October 1, 1873 

ES 111 
Si II 


a- 

ISO 
200 

18 

100 
£00 

i 


1^ 


Buffalo 

ItS"*:::::; 




















Rlnes count]'.. 








SESy*!"'"--:::":" 








300 




1,200 









■ DUcontinued as a State alms-hou 



Showing the several State alms-houses tff which State paupers were 
committed, and the changes occurring in the number under their 
care, frmn October 23, 1873, to September 30, 1879. 



ALMa-HOUSBS. 


II 


1 

1 


1 


1 
5 


1 


IIS 
111! 

|J!I 


, 


J 

1 


Albany... 


44 

J 

6,431 


13S 

S28 

1! 

i 
1 

1,201 


"i 

-6 


IKS 

es 

■A 
1 

10 

n 


S8 


487 

2 

1 
1 


40 

i 

■i 

14 


A 


ajT.:.:::::;::::::.;;::-:::; 












Watertown 








Waterloo 


!8 








M 


481 


a,ai 









Google 
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TABLE 32. 



Showing the ages of the State paupers committed to the several i 
alms-hmises from October 33, 1873, to September SO, 1879. 



ALMa.aOUSBS. 


Is 




IE- 
El 

lit 


II 


ft 


Hi 

m 


i 


3 
^ 


Albany 


is 

« 

i 

138 

J 


19a 

1 
1 

so 


1 
1 


2 


1 

34 


1 
1 


1 


:n 






' TB 






1.110 

1 


BlDSthamton 














Total 


8ST 


i,i:i 


i,2B0 


782 


4U 


3G9 


IBB 


S,431 



Shomng the changes which occurred in the several State alms-houses 
I daring the year ending Septejnber 30, 1879. 





li 


1 


1, 
1 


R 


1" 

3 


1 

1 


1 
1 




1 


Seuainino 
1. IB79 


OCT. 


ALMB-H0UBE8. 


1 


1 
1 


1- 


pi^i;: 


■xa 

18 

! 

:i 


161 

J 

i 

IBT 


167 

ass 

.^ 

flO 
205 


36 

■1 


"k 

"8 


31 

2T 


i' 


B 

4 

m 


3 

i 


1 


■■5 


6 

"ia 


WatertowQ 


-1 










CheBMr;:"."."::: 




Total. 


126 


1,687 


1,TI3 


8M 


T 


W2 


• 


1.043 


« 


105 


2B 


134 
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Showing the years in which the State paupers in the care of the several 
State alms-houses September 30, 1879, were committed. 



ALira-HOUSBS. 


Iffli. 


1975. 


1SI6- 


IBH. 


1878. 


1879. 


Total. 






"z 

"z 

"3 


.... 




5 

■"a 


i 

8 






i 
































Is?2,r".. :;::::;;::;:::;;::;::::;:::::.:::;:: 


















fSSI^diii:.:;::::::;:;:-;::.;-:;;:;:: 


'"k 


IT 




* 


' 


" 


n 


a) 


M 









Showing the number of State paupers committed each year since the 
act went into operation {October 20, 1873). 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 




1,328 


1 

281 


fias 


For the year ending September^, ST5 


1 




1.6W 




i,He 


873 
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Shotoinff ike number of insane in the 



institutions of the Stale 



of New York, October 


, 1879. 






INSTITUTIONS. 


Men. 


WoraBD. 


TotaL 


Ill (he Stait Irulltudnns.- 


MO 

74 


■i 






"'aw 










Total 


1.309 


1,318 


2,626 






1,18 
7 


'■S 
\ 




Klags County (Brooklyn clly) LunaClc Asylum 

Kingston City Alms-bouas 

Newburgh City Alms-bouse 

oaw«go*cftyA^^JhoSI".''°.".'!■::::::.:::::^:::::::^:^ 


1 

188 


Total 


i,«a 


3.360 


*oia 








■m 


H 


132 




Albany ' 


1 


2S 


M 


£Sii.;iii:;;:;;;;Ei:::::::;::;:!:--;:H:::;;i;:i 


. ^ 


Chautauqua 


Jl 




1 

23 


I 












Cortland 






1 

U 

1 

10 
IB 

i 

n 


1 
J 

15 

isa' 

i 
1 












^^^■■■^■I}EIEE^-IEE^'^E 








£a?J^:::::::::;::::::;:::::::::::.:..:::::::::::::::: 




er-"--: :•;•:■•::::::.:::::::::::;::::::::::: 


W 


psr:^:::::::::::::::;:::.::;::;::::::.:-:::.::::::: 

Ontario 

Oraiigo 

g^:::-:::-:::;.:::::.:::::::::::::'-:::::-::.::::::: 


30 

28 

■1 

1 
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XNSTmrriONs. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 




I 


5 










10 




l^^i 


1 


M 






«^'::::::::::;:::: ■;:::::::;:: ■;■::::::::::::::; 


1 






Wayne 






I 


17 






Total 


8M 


1.118 


iva 




' 


In vrrivnti iixsLftiitinmil 


i' 

30 


i 






18 
















1^ 


K7 


123 




8,961 


Ei,OH 


e.oi5 
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the number of trisane in the various institutions of the i* 
of New York, October 1, 1879, by counties. 



COUNTIES. 


1. ^ 

m 
1 

.5 S 


1 




111 


III 

fill 


5^ 


f 


Albany 


1 

OS 

1 
i 


1 

61 

' J 
1 

JB 
12 

6 

■ "ii 

J 

■■ es 
...... 

if 
J 

Si 
■■■■ s 

1 

■"■"ai 


8S 

ss 

E 

1 

1 
1 

T. 

J 

1 

I 

■■„ 

1 


*"iB8 

i 


■ i 

1 

1 
-3 

f 

1 
"45 

' i 

a 

■ ! 


11 

s 

.... 

■ 7; 

IM 


r, 






Ciiyuf™ 




asiS:;:::::':::::::.:::::::;.;;::.::-; 

Clinton , 

|KS:::::::::-::-::::.::::::::::: 


1 




■^ 
i 

K 








ajj.^---::;:;;:;::::::::::::::;;:; 


s 


Fulton 


ss 






















KSS:.::::::.::.;:;:::;::::::::::.::::: 


G8 
80 

as 








S^e;e'ee^:^e 


•% 


Siar::::::.::::;:::.::;::::::::.:::::: 


m 

K 

sa 

TO 

s 

6 

E 

1 
J 


s 




83 

]<0 






OlMgO 


EO 






Hichmond ^- 


."?! 








ii 








71 














Sas;;;: ::;:::::::::::.::■.:::;::;: 


■S 


SSS,-»; 


,S 


S;!ffir^::;:;;;:::;::::::::::;;:::;:: 

Tales 


Si 


1>»" 


i,m 


i.m 


1,038 


1,013 


MB 


1£S 


9.0a 
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TABLE 38. 

Showing the average nWmber of persona in the county poor-houses and 
city alms-houses of ike State of New York, and the number of per- 
sons temporarily relieved from 1868 to 1879 inclusive. 



County [lOor-bouBes 

Clr.y alms-bouaeB 

ISOft. 

Count; poor-housea 

CIC7 ai[iu-liouB«B 

1910. 

Countv poor-houses 

Clt7 almB-houiieH 

CduoCt poorhouae« 

City alms-houaea 

City ufms-houseB 

18T3. 

County poor-hoiUM 

City tUou-houses 

isrt. 

CoudCt poor-houses 

City &lnia-b0UBes 

vsa. 

County poor-houses 

City alms-houses 

1876. 

County poor-housBH 

City alms-bouses 

wn. 

City iLlms-houses 

County poor-houses 

City slmB-bouBea 

lara. 

County pooi'-houaea 

City alms- bouses 



211. 8»9 
95.897 
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TABLE 39. 

Showing me expenditures for support in the county poor-houses and 
city alms-houses of the State of New York, and the disbursements 



for temporary relief, from 1868 lo 1879, inclusive. 




ISflS. 


For 
support. 


ra"4 roTl^ 


Total. 


^tr.YrbT^"™. 




^.raia) 


•sss 


'I'Asn 






(1,621,081 87 


$681,036 B7 


(2,808,108 24 








$633,708 60 


$697,068 14 
*S84.893 43 


•Sissa 






■^ ■ 

1S1D. 


To"l 


(1,613,885 i& 


8991,9(1157 


$2,595,827 05 




sss 


«:SS 


$1,187.460 35 
1.405,863 09 










ll.fl8I.4TO 29 


(911,855 15 


(2.6»3.8a5 44 




1871. 


^^"S^Z^'^ 


sag 


(584,1^ 00 
235,830 91 


(1,170,516 81 
1.314,1^ 86 






lam 


Total 


(1,874,293 70 


$820,853 97 


(2,494.645 67 




1563,29109 
1.0.«.777 18 


"SSS 


"I'^'^S 












(1.820,068 87 


$728,209 61 


82,848,278 88 




1B7B. 




(617.124 SS 
1T11S.T31 48 


$601.115 47 
214,635 38 










1S71. 




ToUl 


11,730.15,5 78 


$715,750 85 


(3.445.906 01 




Mie.0S8 44 


*a^,i^^ 




ra5°<ynS?hS£2rf: 








1 1,6^,00! 99 


im.m& 






1875. 






aas 


$634.548 44 
248,503 67 
















(1.742,475 15 


$877,113 01 






•187*. 






(627,846 81 
1,013,818 06 


$737,150 69 
. 210,8H B9 
















11.641.402 90 


$938,049 68 






ISTT. 






(046,090 14 
1,0U.015 83 


«,SS! 
















(1,888.845 97 


$1.072,S0» B9 


$2,701,755 OS 




1878. 






•S^:g?g| 


(616,220 15 

161.0*6 82 
















(I.MB,33T 38 


$778,265 W 
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(1.018,807 83 


(692,4K77 
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SOHEDTJLE No. 1. 

Shmoing the public meetings held by the Board since the last annual 
report, January 21, 1879, with the members in attendance at each. 



Albany, Febrnary 11 aud 12, 1879. Stated meeting of the eieoa- 
tire committee. Present, the attorney-general, and GommiBBionere 
Letchworth, Devereux and Van Antwerp. 

Albany, March 11, 12 and 13, 1879. Stated meeting of the Board. 
Present, Commissioners Bronson, Donnelly, Lowell, Ropes, Van 
Antwerp, Devereas, Miller and Letchworth. 

Albany, April 15 and 16, 1879. Stated meeting of the ezecntive 
committee. Present, Commissioners Ijetchworth, Deverenx and Van 
Antwerp. 

Albany, May 13, 14 and 15, 1879. Stated meeting of the Board. 
Present, Comptroller Olcott and Commissioners Bronson, Donnelly, 
Lowell, Eoosevelt, Van Antwerp, Foster, Deverenx, Miller, Anderson 
and Letchworth. 

Binghamton and Albany, Jnly 8, 9 and 10, 18?9. Special meeting 
of the Board. Present, Comptroller Olcott and Commissioners Low- 
ell, Van Antwerp, Deverenx, Miller, Anderson and Letchworth. 

Saratoga, September 9 and 10, 1879. Stated meeting of the Board. 
Present, Commissioners Bronson, Donnelly, Lowell, Van Antwerp, 
Foster, Miller, Anderson and Letchworth. 

New York, November 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1879. Stated meeting of 
■the Board. Present, Commissioners Bronson, Donnelly, Lowell, 
Hopes, Van Antwerp, Devereux, Miller, Anderson and Letchworth. 

Albany, JannM^ 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1880. Stated meeting of the 
Board. Present, the secretary of State, the comptroller and Oommis- 
woners Bronson, Lowell, Boosevelt, Ropes, Van Antwerp, Foster. 
Derereuz, Miller, Anderson and Letchworth, 
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Ta the State Board of Charities : 

The following report of TiaitationB is respectfully anbmitted on 
behalf of the committee appointed by reeoltition of the Board, adopted 
May 14, 1879: 

STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM, UTIOA. 
Visited Wednesday, a. m,, June 4, 1879. 
This asylnm is the oldest State institntion for the treatment and care 
of insanity. It was organized under the superintendency of Dr. Ama- 
riah Brigham, and opened January 16, 1843. Dr. Brigbam continued 
snperintendent until his death, in September, 1849, and wasBucceeded 
by Dr. N. D. Benedict, who was obliged to relinquish the position on 
' account of ill-health in 1854, when Dr. John P. Gray became, and has 
since continued, medical superintendent. 
The following is the presf^nt medical staff: 

John P. Geat, M. D., LL,D., Medical Superintendent. 
JuDSON B. Andebws, M. D., First Assistant Physician. 
Edward N. Brush, M. D., Second Assislaui Physician. 
William Hailes, M. D., Third Assistant Physician. 
S. A. Edssell, M. D., Fourth Assistant Physician. 
Theodore Deecke, Special Pathologist. 

Dr. Ohapin, of Willard Asylnm, and Dr. Glearelsnd, of theHndson 
Biver State Hospital, at Poughkeepsie, were formerly aseistant phy- 
sicians at this asylum, and a nnmber of superintendents of asylnms in 
other States have also been appointed from this asylnm. 

At the time of this visitation Dr. Gray was abroad. The committee 
met the other gentlemen of the medical staff, and were nttended, in a 
tonr of the bnildings, by Dra. Andrews and Bmsh. From the fact 
that this is one of the oldest and best known of American asylnme, it 
has been so frequently described by risiting alieniBts as to render any 
further detailed description of it wholly unnecessary. 
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The upeniag paragraph of the rales and regulations of the aBjlnm 
justly refers to it as an ioBtitution " erected at great expense by the 
State, that the insane may have a safe retreat in the care of those who 
have learned the best mode of managing them, in whose hands they 
may be rescued from the cruelties and coercions which they generally 
meet with in tho world ; and where, under the benign restraints which 
kindness and benevolence impose, they may have every chance for 
recovery." 

The committee have reason to believe fVom this examination, con- 
ducted in a thorough manner as to the condition of the inmates at 
that time, that this institution answers the purposes of its organiza- 
tion thus stated. Svery part of it was a marvel of neatness and 
good order,and the kind uud 'quiet discipliae is evidence of the strict 
observance of the precept that "no individual is worthy of a place in 
such an inatifcution, who labors for wages only." 

The committe-e find no point in the internal management of the 
asylum, so far as it came under observation at the time, upon which 
an adverse criticism could justly be made, and justice to the adminis- 
tration demands the expression of their commendation of the manage- 
ment. 

On the 30th of November last, there were in the asylum 297 male 
and 310 female patients ; total, 607. The average for the year ending 
on that date was 600. ^The actual number on the day of visitation , 
was not stated.) This seemed to he about the capacity of the asy- 
lum. It was full, but not overcrowded. ■ 

CENTRAL NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR DFAF MUTES, 
ROME. 

Visited Wednesday, p. m., June 4, 1879. 

The institution is located in the northern part of the city, and at 
present occupies a number of detached houses, originally intended for 
dwellings. A large brick building is nearly completed, intended to 
accommodate about 60 pupils. It will be ready for occupancy at the 
commencement of the fall term. Prof. Nelson, superintendent and 
principal, drafted the plans and has superintended the construction. 
It seemed to he very complete in all its arrangements. 

The inetitntion has had a remarkably rapid growth. It started in 
March, 1876, with but four pupils ; on the day of visitation there were 
131, and more are being constantly received. A very full history of 
its organization is given in Commissioner Letchworth's report on 
Orphan Asylnma, pp. 654 and 655, 9th annual report of the board. 
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The present priacipal, Hr. Inward B. Nelson, bas held that posi- 
tion since September 1, 1876. 

The systeoi of instruction is what is known as the "improved 
method," and confflsta of imparting instruction by means of the sign 
language, and the manual alphabet, and in teaching articulation and 
lip-reading. 

The institntion has this year an appropriation firom the State of 
$^2,500, for support and instruction of county pupils, and an appro- 
priation for deficiencies of $4,984. 

The committee reached the institution jnst at the close of school,- 
bnt through the kindness of Prof. Nelson the scholars were detained 
long enongh to gire the visitors an opportunity of visiting ibe school- 
rooms uid marking the wonderful proficiency of the pupils in their 
stadiex 

NEW YORK IDIOT ASYLUM. SYRACUSE. 
. Visited Friday, A. M., June 6, 1879. 

Dr. Hervey B. Wilbnr, the superintendent, was absent in attend- 
ance on a convention of superintendents of institutions for idiotic and 
feeble-minded persons. The matron was also absent on leave. 

Misa Wilbur, daughter of the superintendent, the teachers in charge 
and the steward, conducted- the visitors over the buildings and gave all 
needful information. 

The asylum is intended for the care of such children only as are capa- 
ble of some degree of educatiou. It was first organized at Albany and 
continued' there for three or four years, but was removed to this city 
about 1851 or 1853. 

Dr. Wilbnr has been in charge of the asylum from its organization, 
and is the oldest instructor of this class of unfortunates in this coun- 
try. Commissioner Letchworth gave an extended account of thia 
asylnm ia bis report on institutions for the care of children, in 1876. 

The visitors were shown over every part of the buildings. 

In the first grade, or ''hospital room," were twenty-five inmates. 
They were engaged with blocks, spools and other simple amusements. 
They were said to be properly cnstodial cases, and capable of little im< 
provement. 

In the room for epileptics there were three cases. An attendant 
lodges in the same room. The dormitories on the second floor were 
very neat and tidy. 

The school rooms in the order of grades were visited, and the chil- 
dren observed in their exercises, and the mode of instruction noticed 
with particular interest. 

In one of the rooms a olaas was exercised in addition, and displayed 
wonderful rapidity of thonght and calculation. 
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la the new bailding, so called, were 77 pupils. Mr. SheldoQ and 
wife act as Buperiatendent aad matron of this department, and hays 
four attendants. 

Misa Cook, the teacher, has been sixteen years engaged in this work. 

In the work room a class was engaged in making m&ta. 

The dormitories are divided by wooden partitions about five feet 
high, into compartments for two beds, which arrangement appeared 
not free from obJRction. 

This building cost $S3,000. It was evidently yery eoonomioally 
ooDstructed, and is very complete in all its appointments. 

Every department of the asylum was in perfect order, and the inter- 
est and evident affection of the teachers and officers for their unfor- 
tunate wards seemed quite remarkable. The epileptics and the custo- 
dial cases shoald be removed, and the excellent accommodationa of the 
asylum reserved exclusively for those capable of a good degree of im- 
provement. 

CUSTODIAL ASYLUM AT NEWARK. 
Visited Friday, p. m., June 6, 1879. 

Ai the earnest solicitation of this Board, the Legislature of 1878 
made an appropriation of $18,000 to establish and carry on a custodial 
institution for idiots. This sum was placed at the disposal of the 
trustees of the State Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse, and the establish- 
ihent and management of this experimental institution confided to 
them. 

The present location was selected and leased, and the building »• 
fitted and opened for inmates in the autumu of 1878. The changes 
necessary to fit the building for its present use seem io have been 
made at comparatively slight espenae, and, for a building not origin- 
ally intended for an asylum, it serves the purposes well. The site iB 
a desirable one, except that, from its elevation, it may be exposed to 
piercing wiiida during the inclement season, and thus be more difficult 
to keep comfortable. There are only five acres of land belonging to 
the property, which seems hardly sufficient. The property is valued 
at tl6,000, and is leased with an option on the part of the State to 
purchase at a stipulated sum at the expiration of the time. The 
grounds have been graded, planted with trees, and otherwise consider- 
ably improved since the State occupancy of the premises. 

Mr. C. C. Warner, formerly saperintendent of the poor of Onondaga 
county, acts as superintendent, and his wife as matron: Thej are as- 
sisted by ten paid attendants and employees. 

The general supervision and management of the institution is vested 
in the trustees and superintendent of the State Idiot Asylum, and they 
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have the sole puwer of gran ting admiseion to inmates. It being tliought 
imiMSsible to care for all of this Glass on the limited appropriatioa 
made by the Legislature, the trnatees decided to restrict admissions to 
the class who most need the protection of snch an institution, and 
none but female idiots between the ages of sixteen and thirty are re- 
ceived. On the day of visitatiou there were seventy-one inmates of 
this class. They were quiet and orderly ; many of them were said to 
have very much improved since their admission, thongh they were 
supposed to be incapable of any marked degree of improvement. A 
teacher and seamstress are employed. The asylum was in excellent 
order, and seems to be under kind and considerate management. Al- 
though the asylum is under the same general management as the State 
asylum, the immediate charge is given to Mr. Warner, and he procures 
the supplies, which seemed good and abundant. 

The establishment of this asylum was authorized by a brief para- 
graph in the supply bill of 1878. Neither general nor detailed inetruc- 
tJons are given as to its management, but the whole power of control is 
Tested in the trustees of the State asylum, and, as before stated, the 
option of admitting to its benefits is exclusively with them. Though 
organized as an experiment, it is no doubt destined to become estab- 
lished aa one of the public charitable institutions of the State, and 
it would seem desirable that its permanent foundation should be pro- 
vided for at an early day by legislative enactment, and that its beue- 
fits should be extended to the large class of idiotic and feeble-minded 
who still have no other refuge than the poor-houses, and, in many 
instances, are very inadequately provided for therein. 

WESTEHN HOUSE OF REFUGE, ROCHESTER. 
Visited Saturday, June 7, 1879. 

Levi S. Fulton, superintendent, in attendance. There were about 600 
inmates. Every part of the refuge was visited by the committee. 

The school hours are from half-past five to eight A. u. The boys 
march to their meals and to and from the shops. There seems to be 
little restraint within the walls. They have tasks and when these are 
completed have their time for recreation. They are not paid for over 
work. Shoemaking is the principal industry. The boys seemed to 
work with a will, and had none of the dejected prison air in their ap- 
pearance. The badge sjrstem is ased, and a change of grade is the 
form of punishment most frequently used, but sometimes exclusion in 
dark cells is resorted and continued until subjection. Corporal pauish- 
ments are sometimes though rarely resorted to. 

In the female department were 130 glria. Since its organization 26 
have been placed ontand goodreports received from allbntone. This 
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department has beeu organized but threo years. It occnpieB a new 
building, constructed upon an entirely different plan from the old or 
boys' department, and has none of the appearance of a prison. It was 
planned by the superintendent, and built, finished and furnished 
within the estimates and the appropriation made. by the Legislature. 
In courersation, Gapt. Fnlton spoke with disfavor of the dormitory 
celts in the boys' department, and deplored the necessity of using 
them. 

No arms of any kind are carried by the offlcere or kept in the 
refuge. 

There are 43 acres oC land under a high state of cultivation. 

The boya have organized a band and two hall clnbs, and are allowed 
to go out and give performancee and play games. 

On the front wall of the school room are these mottoes : " cultivate 
obedience, cleanliness, cheerfulness, and the companionship of the 
good and virtuous;" "Avoid profanity, vulgarity, intemperance and 
the companionship of the wicked and vicious." 

Father Osborn, the Catholic chaplain, stated he found that many 
of the boys soon forgot the teachings of the institution and turned 
cut bad men. This result, he was particular to state, he did not at- 
tribute to any fault of the officers, but to the fact that the boys had 
no competent sapervision after leaving the institution. 

NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTION FOE THE BLIND, 
BATAVU. 

Visited Monday, June 9, 1879. 

Dr. Wilbor, the superintendent, present. He stated that there were 
190 registered pupils, 160 of whom were present. The committee 
made a hasty inspection of the building, which was found in good con- 
dition, so far as this depended upon the management of the officers in 
charge. Alterations and repairs seem, however, to be needed. The 
floors of the basement are decayed from dampness. Some of the boil- 
ers are old and need repair, and the west room was in bad condition. 

The boilers, wash-room and broom-shop should be removed to a 
detached bnildiug. 

Superintendent Wilbor thinks the dormitories crowded, and advocates 
rooms containing not more than four beds, and better still, but two. 
He also snggeats that the rooms occupied by the matron and some o( 
the teachers be converted into recitation rooms. 

Mrs. Lord, formerly superintendent, and now a teacher, said that 
the tuning rooms will be removed at the close of the school year, and 
that this will make changes in other parte of the building, which will 
give more room to the pupils. The teachers and officers seemed to 
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occupy more room than was naceBsar;, and part of it Bhtinld be need 
for the accommodation of pupils. 

At about the cloae of the visitation the scholare were aeeembled in 
the chapel, and gave an exhibition in vocal and instrumental musio, 
and, on invitation, were briefly addressed by the visitors. 

The educational department of the asylum seems vei^ snccessfnlly 
conducted; music receiving, of course, a large share of attention, for 
the practice of which fourteen pianos were used. 

A new system of accounts, which seems to ba very thorough and 
complete, has recently been introduced. 

Mrs, Lord stated that about one-fourth of the pupils were bom 
blind, and three-fourths became so by accident or disease. 

STATE REPOEMATORY AT ELMIRA. 

Visited Tuesday, June 10, 1879. 

The committee, courteously conducted by Superintendent Brock- 
way, spent the day in visiting the several departments of the institu- 
tion, and every facility was afforded thsm for acquiring information in 
regard to the institution and its discipline. 

There were 395 resident inmates, and 14 on parole, making a total 
of 409. . 

The management and discipline are entirely different from that of 
the prisons, penitentiaries and refuges of the State, and seem to prom- 
ise the best results. The men are allowed much more freedom, and 
certain special privileges are granted according to grade. 

These grades are three in number, and all the prisoners are entered 
in the intermediate grade, and the promotion or degradation of each 
depends upon his own conduct, the system being entirely individual in 
its character. Before this plan was 'airly in operation, it was esti- 
mated that for every mie advanced, there would be at least two de- 
graded; but a three years' experiment has given a far more satisfac- 
tory result ; for, to every one who has retrograded, there have been six 
promoted. A heinous offense only will degrade — slight misdemean- 
ors being punished by withdrawal of certain luxuries, as tea or coffee, 
or of certain privileges. 

In the second grade, there is no distinctive uniform ; but when an 
inmate is reduced to tlie third grade, he wears a decidedly prison 
aniform of rough cloth, is compelled to eat in his cell alone, and 
his food is thorough prison fare. There is one step even below this. 
Continued ill-beljavior subjects the inmate to constant seclusion — 
though not in idleness. 

At the time of our visit, but five of the 409 prisoners belonged to 
this'class. As we passed these sitting alone in their cells, but busily 
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at work, Snpermtendent Brockway kindl; spoke to them, and, after 
passing, told us of the complaints of one at bis degradation, and of 
his inclination to think it nnjust, and, also, of hia own line of reasoning 
with him to show him its jnstiee. He said, " Before joa were sen- 
tenced to come here, yon were in society and had an opportunity like 
others, to make yourself respected and esteemed ; but your conduct 
was so bad, that it was deemed necessary to withdraw you from your 
fellow-men, and yon were placed not in a prison, but in a reformatory, 
where every opportunity was still offered you to make yourself better ; 
but we were compelled to degrade you, and even then, your dispositioa 
for evil-doing was so marked, that we were forced to lower you still 
farther. Now the matter has always rested, and rests still, with your- 
self. Just BO soon as you manifest a disposition to do better, we shall 
give you a better place." And this is, evidently, the incentive urged 
upon the men throughout the institution. 

The full term of imprisonment cannot exceed the maximum term 
prescribed by law for the offense of which the inmate 'is convicted ; 
but he may, by good conduct, earn his release in a few months. 

What is termed perfect behavior for six months, determined by 
receiviog nine marks each month — three for industry, three for good 
conduct and three for progress in studies — will advance a man to the 
first grade. In this he is furnished with a uniform which resembles, 
in no particnlar, a prison drees ; he is allowed many additional 
privileges ; he assists even in the management of subordinate grades ; 
he is, sometimes, allowed to go outside the walls, and has even been 
trusted with commiesionB to parties in the city, and in no instance 
has there been any betrayal of the trust. In this grade, the inmates, 
are permitted to see and conyerse with their friends without the 
presence of an officer. Six months' perfect behavior in the first grade 
releases the inmate from confinement ; he is allowed to go where ha 
chooses. Ke is, however, for six months more, subjected to constant 
watch by some agent of the reformatory; but this supervision is 
friendly and not police. If his conduct be satisfactory during this six 
months, he is relieved entirely from custody and receives pardon from 
the governor. If, however, he relapses into old, vicious habits, he is 
sent back to the reformatory, where he may make a second attempt to 
obtain his release. 

The superintendent thinks that, in some cases, the shortest way to 
, a man'B head and heart is through his stomach, and so the food fur- 
nished is nutritious and palatable. During the hour for meals, con- 
versation is freely allowed and good cheer encouraged. This for the 
Srst and second grades ; the lowest are condemned to eat in their cells. 

The cells are on the penitentiary plan, except that they are much 
larger, those for the first grade men being eight by ten feet. The 
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mmatea are alluwed to decorate their cells with articlee furnished b; 
their Eriends, Buoh as etripg of carpetiag, counterpaEes, etc. ; and in 
many instances, the walls give eyidenoe of the skill of the ooonpant 
in the little frames, brackets and other ornaments which he has 
fiishioned in his honrs of leisure, thus lending attraction to the narrow 
quarters, and giving them the, appearance of a room rather than of 
s cell. 

In oonnectioQ with the reformatory are reading-rooms furnished 
with magazines and newspapers, and good conduct entitles the inmates 
to go there on certain evenings to read. Those of the first grade are 
allowed to visit their reading-room at almost any time outside of their 
regular employment hours. 

On certain evenings of the week instruction is given in penmanship, 
stenography and other subjects, preparation for which has been pre- 
viously made in the cells. 

On Sunday afternoons there are religious exercises in the chapel, 
which all are required to attend except those in hospital. 

It is expected that this institution will be self-supporting from its 
manufactures. Brushmakiog is at present the chief industry ; this 
alone has brought in a revenue the past year, A new building for the 
manufacture of hollowware was recently completed, and another branch 
of industry is thus established, from which good profits are anticipated. 

The men are not allowed to converse during the hours of labor, but 
they can look about freely, and have no appearance of restraint or 
doggedness. They all seemed to be working with a will, and the super- 
intendent stated that, quite recently, the amount of work was increased 
one-third, by a simple appeal to the men. 

There is most admirable system in all the workings of this iuBtitu- 
tion, even to lowest details. In the matter of supplies, every item 
produced or expended is accounted for, and the coat of every meal is 
caloniated to the fraction of a cent. 

The spirit manifested in the discipline and management of this 
institution is, beyond all qnestion, very benevolent and laudable, and 
it is well worthy of snccess in its grand object, that of Teforming 
the inmates. Every incentive is urged lor all to go " onward and 
upward," rather than backward ; to make men, rather than hmtes of 
themselves. Appeal is constantly made to their better aatares, and 
the beautiful words upon the ohapeL walla are a fitting key to the 
admirable policy of the reformatory: 

" Look not mournfully into the past, it oomes ttot back again. Wisely 
improve the present time, for it is thine. Then shalt thou be pre- 
pared to meet the shadowy future without fear and with a manly 
heart. For all may have if ttiey dare diooae, a glorious life or grave." 
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WILLAED ASYLUM FOE THE INSANE. 

Visited Wednesday and Thursday, June 11 and 12, 1879. ■ 

pr. Joha B. Ghapin, medical superintendent, was absent in attend- 
ance on the convention of superintendents of American asylums for 
the insane at Providence. The committee met the assistant pbysi- 
ciana, Drs. Carson, Wise, Nellia, Allison and Hopkins. 

During the two days the "center," detached buildings, and tlie 
various departments connected with the asylum, were visited and 
inspected. The extent of the institution renders impossible any 
detailed notes of this inspection. The asylum, in alt its departqients, 
seemed well provided, and excellently well organized and managed. 

There were 1,445 inmates present, about half of whom, it is thought, 
are of foreign birth. Including officers and employes, the asylum 
population now numbers about 1,'i'OO. 

About 100 of the patients are epileptics, and 30 are idiots. 

The asylum is overcrowded, and the additional buildings, provided 
for by an appropriation of the last Legislature, will be required to 
accommodate, comfortably, its present inmates. 

. The old Agricultural College building, known as the " branch," and 
now occupied by female patients, your committee regard as not well 
adapted for the purpose of an asylum, and, on account of its interior 
construction, its use involves an extra hazard in case of fire. Your 
committee would recommend either its demolition,' and the construc- 
tion of a new group to accommodate its present Inmates, or such 
extensive changes in the present building as would render its occu- 
pancy by the insane, safe and comfortable. 

Though every precaution possible seems to have been taken, while 
the building remains in its present form, the management must 
remain under constant apprehension of disaster in case of fire. 

STATE ASYLTTM FOE INSANE CEIMINALS, AUBURN. 
Visited Friday, June 13, 1879. 

The SDperintendent, Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald, was absent, and 
the assistant physician. Dr. W. A. Groton, in charge. 

There were 135 inmates, of whom 11 were women. The depraved 
character of the patients is evidenced by the statement that, of the 
119 inmates of the asylum on the 30th of September last, there were 
39 who had committed homicide, some of them more than once, 17 
who bad attempted homicide, seven who had committed arson, six who 
had oommitted highway robbery, four who had committed rape, 21 
who had committed other criminal acts. Six ace r^srded aaioidal, 
but only one homicidal. 
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Hore than fiO per cent of the patients admitted siace the opening 
of the asjlnm hate been of foreign birth. 

The female ward was not visited. Most of the male patients were 
in the playgronnd. They were allquiet and orderly, and seemed to 
be enjoying the oat>door exercise. There was nothing in their appear* 
aoce or behavior to distinguish them from the inmates of other 
asylums. 

There seemed to be bat the usual number of attendants; One of 
the visitors conversed with two noted Italians, criminals, in their own 
language, and elicited some facte in their personal history not before 
known to the medical officer. 

The asylum building has been qnite thoronghly repaired and very 
much improved under the superintendency of Dr. Mao Donald. Some 
of the maple Qoors recently laid are very fine. One ward finished in 
pine was particularly noticed as the first iuetaace ia which the com- 
mittee had ever seen this wood used for the purpose in an instttntioo. 
The finish was quite equal to hard wood. 

All the wards and rooms visited were very neat and orderly, and the 
general condition of the asylum was thought very creditable to the 
superinteudent and offioera in charge. 

NEW YOHK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Visited December 15, 1879. 

Superintendent Wait attended us iu our visitation at this institu- 
tion, which is located on Ninth avenue, between 33d aud 34th streets. 

During the past year, two additional builtliogs, for the accommoda- 
tion of the pupils have been erected, and the main building has beeu 
greatly enlarged and improved, the plans for which were furnished by 
the BUperiuteudent, and the construction of the same carried on under 
his supervision and that of a committee of the managers, who have 
given the work close attention, that it might be faithfully and econom- 
ically done. 

Superintendent Wait is appointed' by the board of trustees and he 
appoints and discharges his assistants. His whole heart is in bis work; 
and the managers have reason to congratulate themselves in securing 
the services of a superioteadent so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
love and enthusiasm for his responsible and arduous work. 

The institution is maoifestly a popular one with many, as evidenced 
by the generous donations received from time to time. These together 
with the State appropriation enable it, by careful administration, to 
meet its numerous expenses. 

The inmates do no work about the house. The only industries are 
mattress-making and caue-seatiag. The superintendent does not nd- 
IT 
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Tocate the teaching of meohanioal pursuits to the yonng blind, for the 
leaeon that they cannot, from their infirmity, compete with seeing 
persons. 

There were^ at the time of onr visitation, 210 pupils in the iustita- 
tidn: 105 males and 105 females ; 25 of these were from New Jersey, 
and supported by that State; the rest were from New York city and 
Long Island. 

The health of these pupils is, almost uniformly, good. We were snr- 
prised as well as gratified to learn that, in eleven years, there had not 
been a single death among the pupils. 

Mr. Wait, on assuming the charge of this institntion, efaiployed the 
system of raised letters in his instruction, bat with indififerent results. 
He has now introduced the "point system," his own invention, which 
we understand is coming into quite general nse in similar institutions. 

To the blind, gifted as they are with so sensitive touch, music is a 
very appropriate and delightful study, and one in which many of them 
attain great proficiency. This institution is not behind hand in 
this class of advantages, and fifteen pianos are in use daily for 
instruction, and seven for toning. Band mnsio is not practiced or 
taught here, as the snperintendent does not regard it of special advant- 
age to the blind. 

The New York syateiu of musical notation is in general use. One 
enterprise, in which Mr. Wait is greatly interested, is that of collecting 
a library of standard music adapted to the members of the institution, 
and also accessible to blind teachers of music outside. 

The progress of the pupils in all studies is reported as very satisfac- 
tory, and their conduct such as to receive commendation, though no 
physical force is employed in discipline, 

A system of savings is encouraged, and 88 scholars now have ac- 
counts at the savings bank, and abont $3,000 are on deposit, 

The superintendent has interested himself in preparing some very 
interesting statistics in regard to the indigent blind in the alms-houses 
of the State, which will appear in his forthcoming report. We are 
permitted to make a few extracts : 

He finds that " 54.8 per cent of all the sighted paupers have heen the 
recipients of insfcraction, and' have become paupers notwithstanding 
the benefits which the education of the seeing schools have superadded 
to the natural advantages of sight. ***** 

" From the institutions for the blind in this State, more than 1,300 
persons have been instrncted and have gone out, only 21 of whom were 
found to he in alms-houses on the 30th of October, 1879. * * 

"In one direction we see, then, a stream of sighted men abandoning 
their labor in the field, the workshop, the store or counting room, or 
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Uteir practice in medicine, law or other profesuon, and poaring iato 
the Btagnant pool of panjMrism. Id the other we see a stream of per- 
Bons, mostly chUdien, and already defeotive, seeking edncatioa in these 
special eohools, and then going oat to become the owners of land and 
finccesaful farmers ; to organize industry and to employ sighted labor ; 
to become teachers, doctors or lawyers, and to engage in niauy other of 
tbe pursuits in bnsiness or domestic life." 

These facta wonld assuredly seem to teach, as suggested iu a previous 
report, by the saperintendent, "that educated blind persons seldom 
become a public charge, and that it would seem important then, not 
only in its Social bearings, but as a question of political economy, to 
bring as many of the blind as practicable under proper educational 
training." 

In this conneotion our own State has a record worthy of imitation, 
for, by recent statistics, it is ascertained that ninety-four per cent of 
all the blind, between the ages of ten and twenty years, are at present 
receiring the benefits arising from these institutions for the blind. 

NEW YOEK INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTETJOTION OF 

THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Visited December 19, 1879. 

The superintendent. Dr. Porter, was absent at the branch institu- 
tion at Tarrytown at the time of our visitation, but Principal I . L. 
Feet courteously attended ns during our tour of the inatitntion. 

We found an attendance of 505 pupils, of whom S57 boys and 198 
girls were at the main building and the adjoining mansion honse. 
The remaining fifty boys were at the branch institution at Tarrytown, 
a place of seventy-five acres purchased by the institution, which will 
become its future home when the present one can be disposed of ad- 
vantageously. 

We found neatness and order in all departments. 

In connection with the institution are several branches of industry 
which have proved very successful, and the interest of tbe pupils con- 
tinues unabated in these means of improvement. 

These silent ones, who are compelled to converse even with their 
haiids, can also employ them skillfully on shoes, on coats, on dresses, 
in the carpenter shop, the printing of&ce, or in tilling the soil. 

Bat their minds are cnltivated as well. The number of teachers in 
active service is quite large, and the pupils receive iustruetion in such 
a way that while one-half is in the class-room the other half is gaining 
a practical knowledge of some useful trade or mechanical, art, in both 
of which occapations they are employed nine hours daily. 

Quite a large proportion of the teachers are themselves mutes and 
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gradaatea of the insHtation, giriDg evidence to the pupils of what can 
be accomplished eren though lacking the principal medinms of re- 
ceiving and imparting knowledge, and thns rendering great encoarage- 
ment to those who are taking the first stepe in tblB Beeminglj rugged 
path. 

One of these teachers, lately deceased, had been identified .with the 
institution since 1826, when he entered it as a pQpil) becoming a 
teacher twelve years later. 

Industrial drawing, as developed by Walter Smith, has been intro- 
duced with great soccese, and it is expected that it will prove of valu- 
able assistance to the pupils in the prosecution of the meohanioal trades 
if in no other way. 

The committee were especially interested in the case of James H. 
Oaton, a deaf, dumb and hlind boy, who, though laboring under so 
great disadvantage in the acquisition of knowledge, would yet put to 
shame many a youth possessing five senses instead of two. He ex- 
pressed himself rapidly and correctly in brief sentences, and wrote, 
without error, lengthy quotations from ourgreatest poets. He answers, 
unhesitatingly, many questions in United States History that would 
puzzle many a seeing and hearing boy of his own age. His teacher, 
unwearying in her efforts for his intellectual advancement, has not 
neglected his moral nature, and has endeavored to instil into his mind 
right principles and noble thoughts, meeting with encouraging success 
in this effort also. 

His future will be watched with extreme interest, as, indeed, that 
of the entire institution which ia laboring so faithfully to mitigate a 
calamity, the extent of which cannot be fully understood by those who 
are endowed with all the usual sources of gaining information. 

THE STATE HOMffiOPATHIC ASYLUM. AT MIDDLETOWN 

AND THE HUDSON RIVER STATE HOSPITAL AT 

POUGHKEEPSIB. 

Tidied December 22 and 33, 1879. 

As any extended notice of either institution is unnecessary, they are 
referred, so far as relates to the care of their inmates, to the terms of 
commendation already nsed in reference to the State Lunatic Asylum. 

At the Homceopathic Asylum, there were, on the day of visitation, 
89 male and 88 female patients. The asylum would accommodate 
about 200. The last Legislature made an appropriation of $75,000 
toward the erection of a new pavilion, to complete the original' plan 
of the asylum ; with this completed, the asylum will provide for 400 
patients. At the Hudson River State Hospital, there were 246 patients. 
Two new wards are now ready for occupancy ; with them and the with- 
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drawal of the cbroutc insane, the accommodatioa of the hospital 
will be increased about two hundred. 

With these increased accommodations at Middletown and |*ongh- 
keepsie, and the opening of the new asylum at Bu^lo, it is the 
opinion of your committee that the State provision for the hospital 
treatment of the insane is greaterthaa will be required to meet present 



The yiews of some of the medical Boperintendents were found to 
concur with those of the committee in this respect. And we are of 
the opinion that the board should take decided ground in opposition 
to any further extension of the hospitals. 

The BnSalo State Asylum for the Insane, the Binghamton Asylam 
for the Chronic Insane, and the New York House of Refuge were 
not visited by the committee, for the reason that the asylums are 
as yet unorganized, and the affairs and management of the Befuge 
under investigation by a committee of this board . 

During the visitation of the State institutions, the committee also 
visited anch private and local charities as were convenient to their 
route of travel, and one member of the committee has also visited 
Beveral State charitable institntions in other States. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

THEODORE B. BRONSON, 
E. W. FOSTER. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES OF NEW YORK CITY. 



lb the Stata Board of CharUUt : 

Gentlemen — There are, in the county of New York, twelve dis- 
tinct iustitutiona -of public charities, subject to the inspection of the 
commissioners of the State Boai'd of Charities — and several of these 
have minor institutions connected with or dependent on them. On 
December Slst, 1879, the nnmber of inmates in all these institutions 
was eight thousand four hundred and sixtj-six. 

I have made forty-seven visits to these institutions during the year 
1879, and reapectfnlly submit the following report, which contains the 
information gained in those visits, and the conclusions I. have drawn 
from the' facta observed. 

As a whole, although, as I shall point out, many Improvements have 
undoubtedly been made in the department of public charities and cor- 
rection, the experieuce of the year has beeu disheartening, for the 
conviction has more and more hcen forced upon me that no radical 
change for the hetter can be hoped for while political influence is 
allowed to govern the department. So long as the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction are appointed as agents for the distri- 
bution of political patronage, no permanent and efiective improvement 
can be made, and the moral tone of the department must continue 
low, whatever may be the character of individual Commissioners. 

The institutions may be cleaner, the buildings may be kept in better 
repair, the food may be improved, the inmates may be better cared for ; 
all these things are good, and are to be welcomed and rejoiced over ; 
but so long ae every officer and employee in the department knows that 
to do his or her dnty is not the only road to promotion and permanence 
of position, ao loug as to have a good " backer," is better than to be effi- 
cient and devoted; ao long as men and women put out of one institution 
beciiuse of incompetence, or worse, are put into another, so long will 
the department of public charities and correction be a discredit to the 
city of New York, and a place where officers, employees and inmateB 
18 
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are taaght to shirk their duty if they can, and to seek their own good 
at the expense of the city, and their fellow meD. 

I do not wish to be nndergtood to say that all officers and employees 
learn this lesson ; many, on the contrary, do good and honest work, but it 
is because their own sense of duty leads them to ; they have no incentive 
to do their best ; they are not rewarded, except with harder work, they 
are not supported id the endeavor to make their sabordinatee do their 
duty. If they pnt themselves in oppoBition to those who are uaEaitbful 
they are made to feel that they are endangering their own positions, 
and they maintain their integrity and do their daty against rery strong 
temptation to let every thing go wrong and look out for themselvea. 
The character of the appointments made by the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction ia shown, by the (act, that out of five hun- 
dred and ninety-six officers and employees, seventy-four have been dis- 
missed during the year, while in the London metropolitan iastitationa 
out of fourteen hundred and twenty-fonr officers and employees, only 
nineteen were dismissed or forced to resign to avoid inquiry during 
the year 1878. 

The mere statement of the fact that gentlemen, having the superin- 
tendenoe of institutions containing each one thousand inmates or more, 
arenot allowed to select the men and women upon whose faithfulness 
and intelligence the good management of the institution must eventu- 
ally depend, is sufBcient to condemn the whole system upon which the 
New York city institutions of public charity are managed, and the 
assurance that this system has been strengthened and not weakened, 
during the past year, is, as I have said, most disheartening. 

EMERGENCY HOSPITAL, EAST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 

This hospital has continued to give satisfaction and has beeu very 
well managed medically, no contagion having been generated . there 
since its opening, It receives lying-in cases, which cannot be trans- 
ferred to Charity Hospital, and has saved a great amount of sufTeriog. 
During the year a small building has been put up in the rear of the 
hospital, by private benevolence, to provide a room for the matron and 
a place to isolate cases which might develop dangerous symptoms. 

The whole buildlug is well fitted up, and cheerful and pleasant^ but 
when I have inspected it it has not been in such good order as I should 
wish to see. This ia probably due to the fact that there are no paid 
servants, the cook and assistants all working for their board or being 
work-lioose prisoners. The matron is head nurse as well and has to 
attend to the nursing. 
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BELLEVUB HOSPITAL. 

Census, December 31, 1879. 

Officers and employees 90 

Ptttiects 608 

Work-hotue help. ■ .■ 60 

658 

Thia ia tho principal public hospital of New York aod has the beoe- 
fit of the services of loany of the first pb jaicians of the city. It has, 
also, the advaatage of having iiarBea from the well known Bellevue 
Training SchooL 

The women's wards, in which the trained nnrsea are employed, have 
each three nurses ; the men's warda, excepting two, where there are 
also trained nurses, have each only one orderly, who does the work of 
the ward, with the assistance of such patients as are able to help, and 
of one work-house helper, the latter generally & " ten day woman," who, 
of course, ia constantly ohaoged. Sometimes for days no work-bouse 
helper is detailed, when the orderly ia obliged to do all the work himself, 
with the aid of patients. The wards, as a rule, look well kept ; in each 
ward is a separate supply of linen, there being no central linen closet 
under the care of the matron, although there might very well be one 
as there is a room which could be need for the purpose. 

The new water-closet towers put up last year are very much too 
small for the wards — they are very inconTenient and it is almost 
impossible to keep them neat or in good order — the water-oloaet, bath- 
tub and sink are all close together, and the bath-tub, at least, ia almost 
aselesB, owing to this fact. Another larger tower ia being put up for 
some of the other wards, and will be an improvement on the first ones. 
Already, the water works in the new towers are out of order, the 
' &ucets leaking constantly in some of the bath-tnbs, owing to poor 
metal being used, apparently. 

The Stnrges pavilion, given by Mrs. W. H. Osborne to the city, was 
finished some montha since, and is built and fitted up in accordance 
with all the modern principles of hospital oonatraction. It ia a very 
pleasant and attractive building. 

The pavilion for insane haa also been finished, and was occupied 
June 31st. The history of the appropriation for, and construction of, 
this pavilion ia an illustration of the want of thought and intelligence 
to be found in many directions in the management of the department 
of public charities and correction. An appropriation of $10,000 was 
obtaified on May 281^ 1878, to build this pavilion. The Oommiasion- 
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ers of Ppblic Charities and Oorreotian stated that this would Dot be 
sufficient, and the building vas not begun, owing to this fact, until 
after October, when an additional appropriation of tl,000 was granted 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The total cost of the 
pavilion proved to be (9,977.97. It was finished, as before stated, and 
occupied June Slst, 1879, one year and three weeks after the first 
appn^riation was made. 

The building is a great improvement on the old "cells." The in- 
sane patients of each sex have an attendant from the asylums to care 
for them, and there are no delirium tremens patients confined with 
them. The pavilion, however, is very cheerless and priaon-like in its 
character and appearance. Nothing has been done to make it in the 
least pleasant; the walls are rough and bare, and there are nothing 
but ronnd stools without backs for patients to sit on, and not enough 
of these. The pavilion has two wards; in each are ten rooms, and 
sometimes the rooms are all {,ull, and then one attendant has charge 
of ten patients, with one work-house woman to help in each ward. 
The presence of a work-honse woman on the men's side seems very 
nudesirable, as the patients are often very violent, and a man shonld 
be put in her place. Two paid attendants should be employed on each 
ward, as, under the present circumstances, the wards mu£<t not un- 
frequently be left with only the work-house woman in charge, when 
the attendant has to leave the bnilding to go to the office or on other 
matters of bnsiness. 

There is no telegraph or other means of communication between 
the pavilion and the office or other part of the hospital ; every message 
has to be carried by the attendants or helpers ; and at the times when 
there is only one responsible person in each ward, there would be no 
possibility of summoning assistance in the case of danger or sudden 
necessity. All the windows on the women's ward, hut one, are so 
locked that, in order to have them opened or shut, a man has to be 
summoned from the office. There is no closet for keeping clothing or 
bed linen, and no supply of the former, the patients wearing their 
own clothes. The care bestowed on the patients is not what it 
shonld be, in my opinion. The physiciaus are not experts in in- 
sanity; and as these patients remain sometimes several days in the 
pavilion before being transferred to the asylums, this want of efficient 
care during the first days of the attack may often have serious con- 
sequences. The straight-jackets used are too small and of a very 
uncomfortable pattern. They seem to be very painful to the patients, 
and are kept on after the need for them is past, so far as I can judge. 
In fact, the only way to insure proper care for tiie insane is to take 
them entirely out of the charge of the department of public charities 
and correction, and put them under a separate board. 
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Oa the only occasion vhen I eaw the dinner aerved in this pavilion, 
it was very unfit for sick people ; chunks of beef and cold potatoes. 

The baseoienli cells are still used for delirium tremens patients, and 
are sometimes over-crowdedi but I oannot feet much sympathy for the 
men and women who deliberately put themselves into a condition to 
become inmates of these cells. 

Thera arc two cooks and two kitchens at Bellevue Hospital; one a 
general kitchen, witJi a cook who receives $450 a year, and the other, 
an extra diet kitchen, the cook receiving *240. In the latter, a woman 
would be quite able to do the work, and for the wages, a better female 
cook, tlian the man now employed, could be hired. Before the whistle 
blows to call the " helpera " from the wards to receive the cans of food,- 
I have seen many of the women come down and congregate in the 
general kitchen, where they passed a pleasant fifteen minutes in con- 
versation with the men at work there. The whole scene, at the time, 
Bhowed absolute want of discipline and order. 

Within a few weeks an old wooden pavilion on the hospital grounds 
took fire in the night, and two children were burned to death, although 
there woulJ seem to have been no need of such a fatal result from the 
fire, as the pavilion was only one story high, and there were plenty of 
windows and doors. Nothing but want of prompt and efficient help 
coulJj I should think, explain the matter. The origin of the fire was 
not discovered, according to the report of the fire marshal. 

The grounds round Bellevue Hospital are very small and insufficient 
for BO large a hospital; and it is a very bad plan to fill the space with 
pavilions. The two already built should not have been putwhere they 
are, if there had been any other possible place for them, and if the, 
intention of the Comraissionei-s of Public Charities and Correction is 
carried out, and another surgical pavilion built, it will only make 
matters worse. It is, of course, an advantage to the convalescents to 
be able to sit out under the trees in pleasant weather, and it has been 
their habit to do so. With a third pavilion in front of the hospital, 
however, this will almost necessarily be put a stop to. 
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CHARITY HOSPITAL. 

Census, December^ 31s/, 1879 : 

Paid officers and employees 60 

Patients— Men 611 

Women 356 

Work-house help — Women 50 

Total 977 

Charity Hospital has been improved in many respects dnring the 
year. 

The wards all look pleasant and neat, and the cheerful coloring of 
the walla makes the hospital seem very attractive. The beds are gen- 
erally clean, both in the hospital proper and in the pavilions, and the 
grounds round the latter are in good order. The cellar of the hospital 
is usually in good repair and neat, although the air in it is some- 
titnea not good. The linen rooms are well kept, and the only excep- 
tion to the general cleanliness is in some of the water closets, which 
are not in as good order as they should be. 

One very marked change for the better is the transfer of the female 
venereal wards to the top of the hoapital, where the inmates are under 
strict discipline. They are no longer allowed to wander about the hospi- 
tal and grounds, hut are kept in their wards, unless accompanied by an 
attendant. One of the most objectionable features now remaining in 
the hospital is the unrestrained liberty allowed to work-honse helpers; 
they are to be seen freely walking about the lower halls, talking 
to each other and to the men who happen to be there. Some of 
them sleep in one of the wards where they also eat, which is much 
over-crowded, and others are scattered through the hospital wher- 
ever there is a spare bed. It is to be hoped that another year .^ill not 
pass without some improvement in this matter, since an appropriation 
has been obtained by the Commissioners of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection for a building to be used as a laundry and sleeping place for 
these women. The need of a new laundry is most pressing ; at present 
the work-house is only separated from the kitchen by a partition 
extending only half-way to the ceiling, and the fnmes from the soiled 
clothes have free vent into the kitchen. The wash-house itself is very 
small and badly arranged. It is always full of work-honse women, 
who are assisted in their work by two unpaid men, and the stone floor 
ia usually running with water. 

The kitchen is under the charge of a man cook, and no women are 
employed in it at all. The need of a special diet kitchen is much felt 
and is soon to be supplied, the room being in process of preparation at 
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present. The beef, on two oocastons when I have noticed it, hfts been 
very tough, even that supplied as special diet, and the beeffateaka are 
all fried. The contract for meat, as I nnderstand, does not call for 
tender meat, and consequently the tonghneas of the meat is not a 
proper ground of rejection, 

The pavilion for epilept:^ male patients is very over-crowded, and is 
one of the least well-managed parts of the hospital apparently. The 
beda are extremely close together. The patients all eat in the same 
pavilion, there being scarcely room to pass between the table and the 
rows of beds on each side. All the various pavilions around the hos- 
pital were newly painted when last inspected; but the two pavilions 
for patients suffering from erysipelas are not so well taken care of as 
they should be, and the ventilation is not good. 

It is a common sight in Charity Hospital to see a ^lenitentiary pris- 
oner in felon's dress, walking througli the halls with as much inde- 
pendence as though he were an officer. This man ia a "runner " 
from the penitentiary, and is apparently allowed absolute freedom. It 
is a very objectionable practice, and cannot fail to have a demoralizing 
effect. Any thing which tends to break down the distinctibn between 
men convicted of crime and those who have not been offenders against 
the laws, has a bad influence. The freedom allowed to many of the 
penitentiary prisoners, especially those dressed in the felon's uniform, 
is an observable thing, both on Blackwell's and Randall's Island. 



MATERNITY PAVILIONS. 
Census, December 31, 1879. 

Paid officers and employees 9 

Patients — Women 36 

Babies 11 

Workhouse help — From 3 to 7, aa required, detailed daily from 
workhonse, and returned at night. 

These two pavilions seem to be in good order, but I know but little 
about their condition during the year. They were closed twice, for 
some weeks each time, owing to fear of contagion. Since they have 
been again occupied, one has been used for the " waiting women," the 
other being reserved for the confinements. The commissioners in tend 
pntting lip two other pavilions for " waiting women," which will re- 
lieve Charity Hospital. 

The maternity pavilions have resident physicians and nurses, the 
chief of staff of Charity Hospital having general supervision. 
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The Board of Obatetiio Sargeona has remoaatrated against the 
oontiauance of this service on BlackweU'B laland, owing to the expoaed 
position of the paviliona, which is the cause of sufiEeriug and death 
among the patients in winter, and also because the distance from Mew 
York renders it almost imppssible for the membera of the Board to 
discharge their duty of visiting with any saliafootion to themselves or 
benefit tn the patients. 



ALMSHOUSE. 

Census, December 31, 1879. 

Paid officers and employees 35 

Inmates — Men S^S 

Women 536 

Workhonse help — Women 51 

Total 1,184 

The almshouse is the resort of the broken down and disabled de- 
pendents of the city, those who have no acute disease, but who are 'not 
strong or young enough to be committed to the workhouse. The 
institution consists of two liirge buildings, situated at a distance from 
each other, the one for men and tlie other for women, besides smaller 
buildings used for offices, kitchen, laundry, etc. 

Aa a general rule the wards are kept in good order, and the beds 
are clean and have plenty of blankets. The ventilation, however, is 
very poor, and there is no means of heating, except by one very old- 
fashioned stove in each ward, which is insufficient to keep the wards 
warm enough in winter. There should be two stoves in each, especially 
on the ground floor. 

During the year, tour hospital wards have been opened in the wo- 
men's building, and paid nurses have been put in charge of them. 
They are all at the top of the building, and all the water needed has 
to be carried up two flights of stairs, and all the slops to be carried 
down. Hospital pavilions would be a relief to the almshouse, which 
is BO over-crowded that Jn each ward from four to five of the inmates 
(all old or disabled, it is to be remembered), sleep on the floor These 
pavilions, I nnderstand, are to be built. In the hospital wards, small 
rooms have been partitioned off for the paid nurses. 

New fire escapes have been pul: in leading from the attic. 

The kitchen on the women's side is small and badly kept, the cook 
incompetent and the food poorly cooked. As the cook receives only 
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tl20 a year to cook for more thiiti 500 inmatea, it is nob to be won- 
dered at that he is not very efficient. 

A new wooden building has lately been finished, containing closets 
and bath-rooms for the women, and this is very pleasantly fitted up 
with plenty of toweU, tin basins, looking glasses, etc., and is a great 
advantage to the inmates. 

In the dining-room, the supply of bowls wa3 insufficient on Decem- 
ber 10th, and the cellar below, where the dishes are washed, was very 
dirty and damp and unfit for any person to work in. 

The laundry is left in charge of an inmate, and no paid person 
stays in it to oversee the forty or more persons, work-honse women 
and male and female inmates, who are employed there. The work- 
house prisoners are apparently quite at liberty to follow their own de- 
vices, and they talk freely with the men who take care of the fire and 
boiler. Meanwhile, the wotk-room, containing eighty or a hundred 
of the moat quiet and industrious of the inmates, is in charge of two 
assistant matrons, a mother and daughter. 

All the stair-cases in both of the buildings are uncovered. This is 
an advantage in some respects ; but in bad weather, when the old and 
crippled men and women have to face the storms to go to their mcala, 
there must be much inconvenience. It would be easy to cover the 
stairs on one side of each building in winter to keep the snow out 

The men's building still lacks proper bathing accommodations, as 
there are only four bath-tubs for all the inmates. The Uommissioners 
have aaked for money to put up a building like that already in use for 
the women. 

The building called the " shed " has been refitted and is much im- 
proved — a new floor, new means of ventilation and fresh paint have 
had a very good effect. Here the main body of the men congregate 
in bad or cold weather. A separate room is set apart for the blind. 

The kitchen on this side is better than the women's hut is not kept 
in good order. The want of care for the comfort of the inmates is 
shown in the f^t that one day when I was in the kitchen, the dinner 
(fish and potatoes) was cooked and out of the kettles at 10 a. m., and 
already put out in tubs on the floor. These tubs were covered with 
blankets, bnt before 11:30, the dinner must have been cold. 

A new building has been put up for water-closets, which is much 
better than the old one. 

The men's dining room is mnch pleasanter than that on the women's 
side, the tables more attractive and the .walls painted a pretty green. 
Both dining rooms are well kept by inmates who receive no compen- 
Bation. The store-room, also undei the chaise of an inmate, is always 
in beautiful order. The blind wards in both building are in charge 
of pud attendants. 
19 
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The hospital wards are np stairs, aa in the other building, and 
under the care of paid men. 

The inmates of the alms-house are allowed to go ont on pass and to 
remain out for days or weeks at a time. Although such a privilege 
might be occasionally accorded without bad results, it cannot be 
doubted that the 1il>erty thus allowed must teud to induce a certain 
number of the inmates to live in the alma-house, who otherwise would 
stay permanently with their friends. 

INCURABLE HOSPITAL. 

Paid officers and employees 3 

Patients — Men 51 

Women ,' . . . 54 

Work-house help. Women 5 

113 

These two pavilions are under the same management as the rest of 
the alms-honse. They were clean and in good order when inspected 
early in December. All the patients are old and crippled, some are 
bed-ridden. In the women's ward, the supply of blankets did not 
seem sufficient, but the other ward was well provided. 



One want on Blackwell's Island is now being supplied. New gas- 
works are being put lip between thfi alma-house and work-house, and 
will be a great improvement. 

THE STORE-HOUSE. 
This building is always in excellent order and seema to be remarka- 
bly well managed. The storekeeper has been iu the department many 

years. 
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WORK-HOUSE. 
Census, December 31, 1879. 

Paid officers and employees 31 

Inmatea — Men 454 

Women 408 

Transferred to other institutions (and counted in their census) 

Men 370 

Womfin 438 

1,701 



This institution should be used as a reformatory for the men and 
women committed to it, or should at least be a place of punishment. 
At present it is not even the last; thei'e is not any strict enforcement 
of discipline, noris the amount of work required suffioient to have a 
deterrent effect on the inmates after a first commitment. The work- 
house is simply a rather uncomfortable refuge for men and women, 
who commit petty offenses, who get drunk, or who are " eelf-commit- 
ted " because they have no other home, and tramping is not pleasant 
in cold weather. There is, of course, a certain amount of work accom- 
plished, but there is a very large number of people to do it, and when- 
ever and wherever, with a few exceptions, work-house men and women 
are encountered, the impression given to the observer ia that of idle- 
ness. The life of the men detailed to work on the docks and the 
steamboats is an extremely lazy one, and that of the others not very 
different. 

This condition of things cannot, under the present system, be attrib^ 
nted directly to the superintendent, since be has no voice in the selec- 
tioa of his subordinates, but is obliged to accept any one appointed by 
the Commissioners. 

The want of an intelligent supervision in the department of public 
charities and correction is shown by comparing the estimates for sala- 
risB for the year 1880, for the work-house on Blackwell's Island 
and. the branch work-house on Harfa Island. The former contains 
more than 800 inmates, receives all priaoners committed to the institu- 
tion, and from there all are transferred to Hart's Island and the other 
inatitations in the department. The estimates for supplies for the 
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work-house is over $43,000, while the estimate for salaries is $16,114^ 
and the varden is paid only $1,500 a year. 

In the Hart's Islaud branch work-house, with less than 200 priso- 
ners, and an estimate for supplies of $13,000, the warden receives the 
same salary, and the whole estimate for salaries is $8,8*0. Such dis- 
proportion in the number of officers employed is vei-y remarkable. It 
is plain either that there are too many officers on Hart's Island, or too 
few on Blaekwell's Island. 

In the work-house itself there is no classification which amounts to 
any thing. Yonng boys are put to sleep in cells with the worst kind 
of men — the men themselves are all mixed in together. Many of the 
cells hold four cots and others have twenty or more. The separation of the 
sexes inside the building is almost complete, and so far a great improve- 
ment, but beyond that, no order or system of classification exists. 

When prisoners first come in they are shut up in what are termed 
the " maria cells " (each sex separate, of course), where they remain 
without being either washed or " changed," sometimes only a few hours, 
sometimes whole days and sometimes a number of days. The men 
sleep on the floor of the cell in their clothes. These days of idleness 
are spent in conversation among themselves, and the degrading influ- 
ence that must be brought to bear on the young and comparatively 
untainted natures who maybe among the company are fearful to 
think of. 

The, two hospitals are well kept and pleasant looking. On the 
women's side the bath-room and closets have been moved outside the 
ward, which is a change for the better. Paid nurses and orderlies are 
employed. In the women's hospital, however, it would be very desira- 
ble to have female physicians in place of the young men, who usually 
take this office. 

Greater cleanliness and personal neatness should be enforced .both 
among the men and women, but especially the latter. If the English 
custom of requiring prisoners to wear caps was adopted, the unseemly 
sight of tumbled or ornamentally dressed heads would be done away 
with. The women keepers should also wear a neat uniform. 

The women prisoners work harder than the men, at least when under 
the eye of the officers. As a rule, this seems to make no diflference 
with the men. 

One very marked exception to the general laziness of work-house 
men is to be found at the bakery, where the work is done with an 
energy and promptness, which is very pleasant to see. What is done 
to eflfect this difference, I do not know — the men are not picked men, 
snd they are constantly changing, so that the difference lies not in 
them, but in the way they are managed. Fifty men are employed on 
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an average, and there have been over 900 at work there during the 
year.. The bakery is under a separate managemeDt and the priaonere 
are detailed from the work-house. 

The employment of work-houae labor throughout the department is 
very demoralizing and wasteful in many ways, and it is a matter of 
wonder that these prisoners should do even aa well as they do, under 
the present system. With proper rules and reguUtions, and some in- 
centive to industry, their employment might be made a very salutary 
thing for them, and a means of saving to the department. But now 
they have nothing to lose by idleness, and nothing to gain by indus- 
try ; their labor approaches in character to slave labor, which is waste- 
ful and extravagant to the employer. Nothing can be well done 
where no reward follows on duty performed, and no punishment on 
duty neglected. Some of the prisoners, especially the women, do 
work well, bat that is simply due to an inate love of work, which is 
very rare among these people They are, moreover, treated v/ith a cer- 
tain brutality of manner by some of the paid employees of the depart- 
ment, which is sufficient to degrade them in their own eyes, and 
destroy any desire to do better. This is especially offensive where the 
women are concerned. Nothing is done to raise them, and every 
thing to degrade. 

One very great change for the better is the removing of work-house 
women from the dock at 26th street. They no longer work or sleep 
there. 

LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
Census, December 31, 1879. 

Paid officers and employees 100 

Patients, main building 388 

Patients, Retreat 169 

Patients, Lodge 101 

Patients, pavilions 587 

work-househeip } ^-;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;:: i;::::::::;; g 

Total 1, 399 

The most striking fact observable in the asylum during the year 
has been the want of discipline and intelligence in its management. 
The attention of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction 
has several times been called to the fact that the superintendent was 
not fitted to have charge of the institution, that the attendants showed 
themselves often unequal to the serious responsibilities devolving upon 
them, and that some change was imperatively necessary. The super- 
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intendent, however, had been recommended by the Oommisaioner ia 
Lunacy, and retained hia office two years. 

The asylum ia not so crowded aa it was, owing to the transfer of pa- 
tients to Hart's Island, and this is in itsolf a great improvement. The 
number of attendants has been increased, which is also a very import- 
ant change for the better. The attendants, however, have very 
arduous duties, and reqnire wonderful patience and intelligence to per- 
form them efBciently, and they should be spared every possible incon- 
venience and fatigue which is not inseparable from their positions. 
In this asytum, on the contrary, little or no regard seems to bo paid 
to their comfort, and no proper sleeping accommodations are provided 
for them. They sleep, as a general rule, either in cells or small rooms 
on the same wards with the patients, or in an attic where they must 
suffer equally from the cold in winter and the heat in summer. The 
arrangements for their meals have generally been improved during the 
year, however, and bo far they are better off than they were, but tbey 
should undoubtedly bo suitably lodged in comfortable buildings apart 
from the patients. Kooms for six nurses have been added in a wing 
to the amusement hall, and this ia what should be provided for all. 

One step gained during the year has been the appointment by the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction of a Board of Con- 
sulting Physicians and Surgeons, consisting of nine well-known gentle- 
men. An inquiry was made in November by this Board into certain 
abuses reported to have occurred at the lunatic asylum, which i-esulted 
in a recommendation to the Commissioners to discharge the superin- 
tendent and place the asylum under the care of the superintendent of 
the insane asylum. This was done, and the assistant superintendent 
resigned at the same time, leaving the asylum with over 1,200 patients, 
with but four assistant physicians, while the superintendent has to di- 
vide his time between two asylums, one with 1,300 patients, the other 
with 1,100, situated on diSerent islands, and each more than one man 
ought to have the charge of. 

The very frequent changes of attendants, and the extraordinary 
number of transfers of attendants from one ward to another which 
have taken place during the year, must of course have interfered 
seriously with the proper and intelligent management of the patients. 
None of their peculiarities either of mind or body can very well be 
learned by nurses who do not continue in the care of them for more 
than a few months and the constantexcitement to patients consequent 
on having strangers put over them cannot have failed to be very bad. 
Of the one hundred and five attendants who during the year had 
been employed in the asylum, fifteen were appointed in 1876 ; twelve 
were appointed in 1877 ; twenty-nine were appointed in 1878 ; thirty- 
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ooe were a{^mt«d in 1879 ; making 87 who have not been in the 
aeylum four years, and of these 87, 26 liare during the year resigned, 
been discharged or transferred to some other iastitution. Whea the 
great bulk of the attendants have such an insufficient experience, 
much allowance should be made for their short-comings, and when in 
addition, it is remembered that'many of these attendants have, during 
the year, been transferred from ward to ward and moved sometimes 
twice in one month, it is a matter for surprise that the service is as 
good as it is. There is a record of one nurse who was moved five 
times from January to September, and wJio tlien resigned. Of all the 
105 there are only 44 who have remained in the ward, they were in at 
the opening of the year, or where they were placed when first 
appointed, if appointed since January 1st, 1870. 

The condition of the buildings is very much what it was at the 
opening of the year. 

In the main building the new day-rooms are very pleasant, escept 
where they are used also as dining rooms, as they are in the two upper 
halls. Still, all the halls of the main building are comparatively 
pleasant, especially' those which have been painted with a pretty color 
and adorned with a few pictures. ' These halls, particularly Nos. 2, 3, 
6 and 7, are very nicely kept, the patients are quite generally em- 
ployed sewing and knitting, little or no restraint is employed and the 
general impression is not painful. In hall 3, where the protestant 
services are held, the adornments are pretty and cheerful, and there 
are comfortable chairs for the patients here and in some of the other 
halls. There has been a marked deficiency of hoods and shawls in 
these halls, and in Nos. 4 and 8 (the upper wards) it was the habit to 
keep some of the patients always in the building unless the phyaioian 
expressly ordered that they should be taken out. This, it is to be 
presumed, has been changed with the change of superintendents. 

The patients, about thirty, who work in the laundry and kitchen are 
taken from one of the upper halls and are nnder the charge of a 
special attendant while out of the hall. 

Very little attention has been apparently paid to teaching the 
patients good manners and they are allowed to tear their food with 
their fingers and eat it like animals. 

The pavilions were carefully inspected by me for the last time 
October aist. A, B, CandD, were all found in good order -at 10 
A. u., the beds clean, the closets nice and all the patients out of doors, 
except the workers. Pavilion A, looked especially well, being painted 
a pretty color. Pavilion E, was olean hut very damp ; when the floor 
is washed it does not dry for hours, and this is very unhealthy for 
patients and nurses. 
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Epileptic patients were in the amusement hall, to which they had 
been transferred in May or June from pavilioa F, which required to 
bo raised on account of the sinking of the foundation. The work on 
pavilion F was not begun till September and was not yet finished, Octo- 
ber 21st. The amusement hall is ill-fitted for patients, and while so 
occupied, could not be used for its .original purpose, of course. The 
beds here were clean. Pavilion G, had sixty "filthy" patients and 
only two nurses, whose work is very unpleasant. The patients were 
all sitting in miserable helplessness around the ward. The stoves had 
no guards around them, and if a patient rose to go near them and 
warm herself, she was required to go back to her bench. The walls are 
white and very bare, and the whole place oneofthe most painful in the 
asylum. With more nurses and better attention, it might be improved. 
The closets were clean. This pavilion requires as much attention 
as any other part of tbe asylum, and yet the number of nurses is very 
small for thenumberof patients, and they are not remarkably efficient. 

In pavilion H, there are seventy patients and two n arses. The beds 
were clean, the whole ward in good order, and all the patients out ex- 
cept those at work. The walls were broken. 

Pavilion K was in good order, very clean and neat. Tho plants 
inside and out make the ward very pleasant, but tho walls are broken 
and bare. The potatoes for the patients' dinner were carried to the 
pavilions in tubs without any covers, and must have been quite cold 
when served. 

In the Eetreatcertainchanges have been madeto improve the venti- 
lation of the cells, the wards have been painted and made rather more 
cheerful, and ft dining-room for attendants has been provided. The 
. beds and halls have always been found clean and in good' order, but 
the building is becoming overcrowded again, twenty patients having 
beds on the floor January S, 1880, 

In one of the halls, one nurse was left without an assistant for eight 
weeks in charge of twenty-two patients, and as a consequence, one of 
the patients had to be strapped to a seat almost constantly, in order to 
save the overworked attendant the trouble of watching her. 

The Lodge continues to be the worst place in the asylum. In these 
wards there are no lights, and consequently the patients have to be 
locked in their cells at dark. There are no seats except hard, wooden 
benches without backs. The wards are becoming overcrowded again, 
BO that patients are sleeping on the floor ; and during the year it was 
not an infrequent thing to find but one nurse in a ward with eighteen 
or nineteen violent patients, her assistant being out "on pass." On one 
occasion I found a strange nurse sent from another ward to take 
charge of one of the halls. She had no keys and was on the inside corri- 
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dor, ail the patients being on the outside and the doora locked 
between. 

The case of a patient vho died within two days after being removed 
from the asylum attracted considerable attention in the month of 
March. As it soema to be rather a typical ease, I give a short account 
of her, taken from the books of the asylum. During almost all 
the time that she was in pavilion G, she was under the care of a joung 
pliysician who had only been a very short time in the asylum and had 
no practical knowledge of insanity before he entered there. A coro- 
ner's jury waa summoned to inquire into the manner in which the 
patient had been treated before her death, but they visited neither the 
Lodge nor pavilion G, where she was during most of the time of her 
stay at the asylum, nor did they examine the physicians or nurses who 
had charge of her in those two buildings. 

Emily Graham entered the lunatic asylum October 23, 1878, and 
was placed in hall 5. On November 6th transferred to pavilion G. 
Went out on pass November 14th- Itetumed December 17th to hall 5. 
On December 25th transferred to pavilion G. On December 27th 
transferred to Retreat. On December 28th* returned to pavilion G. 
On February 10th transferred to Lodge 5. On March 21st transferred 
to hall 1. No record of sxfecial diet for her is to be found up to Jan- 
uary 23, 1879. While in the Lodge she was not in bed, but was some- 
times strapped up to the grating to hold her on the bench. On March 
21st, the physician in charge of hall 1, reported : " Her body is very 
much emaciated; she has a bed-sore on right side and two others 
forming ; * * she has numerous ulcers in various stages of heal- 
ing, over both lower extremities, and also a number of scratches on 
upper extremities. She has nits on her head. She lies abed in a 
helpless condition with her legs flexed and drawn over her abdomen. 
She is nnable to straighten them and it cannot be done by force," * * 
This woman was removed by her husband, and died March 23d or 24th. 

There is in most of the halls of the Ixidge usually one or more pa- 
tients in restraint at every visit, and many are extreinely violent. The 
patients go out in the airing court, but are not taken to walk as used 
to be the case before the court was inclosed. 

More than once I spoke to the superintendent in regard to burnt 
matches and bits of paper on the floor of the attic where the nurses 
sleep, in the Lodge, and I also called the attention of the officers to the 
fact that the cellar of the Lodge was in a dirty and disorderly condi- 
tion. On May loth, at about seven in the evening, a fire broke oat in 
this cellar, and the ^re marshal reported, after investigation, that the 
fire originated in a vault back of the engtna room in a barrel contain- 
ing rubbish and oily waste. The flre fortunately was discovered in 
20 
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time to moTo out the patients, and the attendants behaved with cool- 
ness and courage. The following order was issued by the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correotiou, addressed to the 
superintendent : 

" The Board has ordered that the physicians at lunatic asyluoi, and 
attendants at Lodge of lunatic asylum, be highly commended for their 
work on the occasion of fire at Lodge on the 15th inat." 

I have inquired but cannot learn that any reproof was given on 
account of the condition of the cellar which rendered the fire possi- 
ble, and which might have been the cause of the death of many of 
the patients, had the fire broken out a few hours later. 

On September 11th one of the patients in the Lodge was delivered of 
a child, neither the physician nor nurse in charge having any knowl- 
edge of her condition beforehand. The patient was sent to tbe asylum 
in April, and from the description given of her by the nurse, I do not 
think that either she or the physician were to blame for their ignor- 
rance ; had there been a female physician in charge, such an oversight 
could not have taken place. It would be moat desirable, for many 
reasons, to have female assistant physicians. The young men at pres- 
ent appointed to fill those places do not, and should not, undertake 
to treat the patients for certain local diseasss which frequently are the 
cause of insanity in women, and yet the patients should not be de- 
prived of any means of cure possible under any circumstances. 

The kitchen and laundry are inaverybad condition, both being 
under one roof, with only a partial partition between the two, and the 
offensive odors arising from the soiled clothes float into the kitchen 
whenever the clothes are brought in. The laundry is very much 
crowded, and is quite inadequate and unfit for such an institution. 
Part of the washing for llie asylum is done at the work-house ; but this 
is inconvenient, owing to the irregularity in returnmg it; and the 
employment of wasiiing, moreover, would be good for the insane pa- 
tients, were there any place for them to do it in. In the early sum- 
mer I suggested that a shed and tubs should be put up, to enable the 
patients to be so emplayed, but it was not done. The Commissioners 
of Public Charities and Correction have asked for an appropriation for 
an addition and extra story to the kitchen and laundry, which would 
be a great advantage, and I learn it has been given to them by the 
Board of Apportionment. 

Some of tbe patients do ironing now in the little cramped room 
nest the wash-house, and seem to take pleasure in it 

During the year there have been two accidental deaths. 

Ellen Welsh died June 5th; cause of death, choking by food. 

Amelia Doyle died September 28th ; cause of death, eating rat-poison- 
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This poiBon had been allowed in the halls hj the physician, but was 
locked away in a closet by the attendant. The latter was, however, 
anddenly transferred to another ward, withont being allowed time to 
arrange her clothes even. Her successor found the pan, did not 
know what was in it, threw it out into the dirt barrel, where the pa- 
tient found it. 

The attendants were dismissed. 

Since the change of Superintendent several important improve- 
ments have been made. 

The male patients who remained in the asylum have been removed. 

The hospital ward has been established in one of the upper halls, 
where much better arrangements of every kind have been made for 
the sick. 

Kocking-chairs and arm-chairs have been provided for the patients 
in some wards. 

Hoods and shawls have been supplied, so that one day in January 
one thousand patients had been out of doors. 

There is also a general improvement in discipline. 

Undoubtedly many of the other evils which have heretofore dis- 
graced the administration of the lunatic asylum are in process of cor- 
rection under the new superintendent, but other of these evils 
are radical and cannot be removed except by the Commissioners 
of Public Charities and Correction themselves, and others can never 
be removed white the insane continue under their care. 

1st. The Lodge and Retreat need to be remodeled to render them fit 
dwellings for insane patients. 

2d. The superintendent should receive a higher salary than $3,000 
a year, and be given full authority over his subordinates, and be 
held responsible for their performance of their duty. 

3d. A larger num.ber of assistant physicians, mainly women, should 
be appointed, and they should be paid a salary sufficient to keep them 
at least two or three years in the asylum. 

4th. A training school for attendants should be established, the pu- 
pils on first entering to be paid very low salaries, which should be 
gradually increased as they gain experience. 

5tli . The kitchen should be made a more important part of the 
asylum, and better cooking and better food he provided for the pa- 
tients. 

6th, Land should be purchased elsewhere and an asylum for chronic 
insane be established on the plan of the Willardasylum, leaving the 
Blackwell's Island asylum for acuta cases only; or the acute cases 
should be sent to the State asylum at Poughkeepsie and the chronic 
cases alone be retained on Blackwell's Island. 
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There is no ground for new buildings on Bl&ckwell'a Island, and 
every dollar spent there for buildings only defers the time when proper 
provision shall be made by the city for her iosaoe. 

The only radical and effective change which wotild permanently 
do away with all the evils that now abound in this institution, would 
be the removal of the insane entirely from the care of the department 
of public charities and correction, and the creation of a separate board 
to take charge of them, with an efficient State Board of Lunacy to 
supervise both the city asylums and all others in which the insane are 
cared for throughout the State. 

A departmeut which has prisons and alms-houses under its control 
can never be brought to give adequate care to the insane. 

I have already reported to you that iu June the superintendent of 
the asylum questioned my right to talk with one of the patients, and 
refused to allow me to do so. The Commissioners of Public Charities 
and Correction, to whom I wrote in reference to the matter, inqiiiring 
if he was sustained by them, i-eferred the question of the right of the 
Commissioners of the State Board of Charities to visit the lunatic asy- 
lums and converse with the patients to the Counsel to the Corporation, 
and during the summer a copy of his opinion was sent to me. The 
opinion stated that the legal right of the Commissioners of the State 
Board and their visitors to visit the asylums and converse with the 
patients was unquestionable. 

HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 
Cejtsus, December 31, 1879. 
Paid officers and employees . . 
Patients 



(Men ... . 
( Women . , 



Workhouse help Ifc;^:;:;;;;;::::;::::;-;.-;:-.-.-.-.;:: It 

Insane women 148 

Total 647 

Early in the year an oi'der was issued by the Commissionere of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction to transfer the 150 insane women from this 
hospital to Hart's Island. No provision, however, was made for the 
transfer, and the patientis still remain a burden to the hospital, and 
inadequately provided for. 

In one series of rooms opening into each other are 79 insane patients, 
and to take care of these patients, three nurses and a night nurse. 
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0d6 day in May at dioner there were 39 spoons for the whole number 
of patients, and many eat themeat oat of their soup with their fingers, 
drinking the soup afterward. The beds were in a most miserable 
condition for want of s^w, the iron slats of some of 'he beds being 
quite perceptible to the touch through the roattrass. The patients 
were getting' bed- sores an account of this condition of things. Later 
in the year these deficiencies were supplied, but the wards are abso- 
lutely unfit for the insane, badly arranged, and most insufficiently 
heated for winter. These patients should long ago have been trans- 
ferred to Hart's Island. They have been kept out of doors a good 
part of each day during the pleasant'weather, but have no shawls, and 
for some weeks they have worn the blankets off their beds when taken 
out (or a walk. 

The hospital generally seems to be in good order, beds clean and 
neat when inspected, and closets clean. The store room and linen 
closets always seem well kept 

Behind the hospital the improvement in neatness is very observable, 
and the present means of disposing of refuse much better than the old 
method. 

The kitchen of the hospital is badly managed; work-house men and 
women and patients are employed together. Usually a woman has 
been employed as cook, owing to the low wages paid. One cook was 
discharged on the sixteenth of October, and although the hospital eon- 
tains 51S patients, yet for more than a month no one was appointed to 
fill the place; the cooking was done by work-house women, both for 
the patients and officers, no paid person being in charge of the kitchen 
from October sixteenth to November nineteenth. On the latter date 
a man who had been employed as cook at the Infant aaylum on Ran- 
dall's Island, hut had been suspended by the superintendent for drink- 
ing, was appointed as cook at the Homtsopathic hospital and was still 
there ou December 17th. 
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NEW YORK CITY ASYLUM FOR IN8ANR 
Census, December 31, 1879. 

Paid officers and employees 101 

Patients, main building : 783 

Patients, emigration annex 314 

Work-house help, males 04 

'Work-house help, females 38 

Total 1300 

This asylum still continues in the same condition as when reported 
upon last year, but still more over-crowded, having 1097 patients in 
buildings intended for about 700, It is well managed so far as it can 
be under tbe conditions, and I believe all is done that tbe superintend- 
ent finds possible to counteract the effects ot the want of sufficient 
room and of the poor arrangement of the building. It is, of course, 
impossible for me to make any very thorough inspection of this insti- 
tution, but so far as appears, everything about -it seems to be m good 
order, tbe beds and wards clean, the kitchen well managed, the food 
good. 

Mauy of the wards are painted with pleasant colors, which gives a 
cheerful, attractive appearance. 

The fact that all the work of the wards is done by patients and 
attendants, and that no work-bouse women come in contact with the 
patients is peculiarly gratifying. 

Tbe annex continues to be a most objectionable feature of tlie 
asylum and is an absolutely unfit bnilding for insane. A supervisor 
has been placed in charge o£ the bnilding, which is a great improve- 
ment, and the wards when inspected have almost always been found 
in good order comparatively. The closets were not so well kept as is 
desii-able, and the odor from them ja offensive, nor were the dining- 
room and cellar absolutely clean, but considering the disadvantages 
perhaps the attendants could not be much blamed. 

The patients from the annex are kept out of doors a good part of 
tbe day in summer and during the autumn, and on two occasions 
almost every one of the 300 was found out of doors at 10 a. m. The 
patients from the asylum proper are some of them employed on the 
farm, the number regularly employed having increased from 250 at 
the openmg of the year to over 300 at the close. 

It, however, the grounds around the asylum were kept in perfect 
order, which they are not, mauy other patients might be employed in 
light work, euch as weeding, raking, etc., etc., which would be an 
advantage to them. 
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The laundry baildings, where the work-house women sleep and work, 
were found in a very dirty and bad condition on October 30t1i, the mat* 
ron being evidently quite incompetent She had been in the position 
she held for several weeks at least, and I sabseqnently found her as 
attendant at the lunatic asylum on Blackwell's Island. 

The number of physicians and attendants has been increased during 
the year, which is a marked improvement, and the appointment of 
twelve night nurses is a graat safe-guard against accidents. 

The number of employees dismissed (tweuty-five) shows that the 
character of the appointments is not what it should be and points to 
the great importance of making the superintendent absolutely respon- 
sible by giving him the power to appoint and remove all his subordi- 
nates. Nothing short of this change can render it possible to fix the 
responsibility for short-comings. 

The new wing of the asylum has scarcely made any progress during 
the year, and the patients suffer for want of more room. Some plan 
should be devised for providing accommodation elsewhere for the 
chronic cases. 

The increase during the year has been 107, with no increase of 
accommodation. The purchase of a large farm by the city would pro- 
vide a place for an. asylum, for chronic insane patientSi both men and 
women, and it is ■ very desirable that before real estate increases in 
price, the city should buy land enough to meet her probable needs for 
twenty years to come, since on all the islands the buildings ai-e becom- 
ing far too crowded, and at some not very disjiant date more room will 
certainly have to be provided in some way. 

The superintendent reports : 

"There has beeuno death due to accident or injury during the year, 
nor has there been any suicide ; indeed, it is now two years and nine 
months since we have had a suicide." 

Such a record, in so overcrowded an asylum, shows that the patients 
must hare been very well cared for by officers and attend 
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RANDALL'S ISLAND. 
Census, December 31, 1879. 

Officers and employees 83 

Infanta' hospital, mothers 91 

" children 157 

Idiot Bchool 79 

Idiot hospital 30 

Hopeless idiots, -boys 40 

girls 23 

Large idiot boys 44 

Children's hospital, boys 105 

" girls 77 

Branch Charity Hospital, men 63 

'■' women 29 

Work-house help, men ;i3 

" women 91 

Branch insane asylum : 118 

The following buildings are situated on Eandall's Island under the 
charge of one superintendent: Infant's hospital, idiot school, idiot 
hospital, two houses for hopeless idiot b6ys and girls, a house for 
large idiot boys, two hospitals for cripples and sick children, two 
hospitals for Charity Hospital patients, an asylnm for insane men, 
two buildings wher6 work-house women sleep, and part of another 
building (the branch penitentiary), where the work-house men lodge. 
There are thus thirteen different buildings to be visited and managed 
by one man, who lias not the power to appoint the subordinate offi- 
cers who are directly in charge of these various buildings and their 
inmates. In relation to the degrees of responsibility of the different 
positions, the salaries paid are most unequal. The estimates for the 
year 1880 are as follows : 

For the superintendent, who has the final responsibility and charge 
of the whole island day and night, tl,500 ; for the two stewards, $1,000 
each ; for the principal of the idiot school, who has the supervision of 
the school, but does not usually teach herself, and the oversight of the 
working-rooms of the older idiot girls and boys during about si.^ hours 
of the day, $900 ; for her assistant teachers, whose duties do not extend 
beyond school hours or outside of the school-room, 1700, and $600 ; 
for the three matrons, the whole of whose time must he employed, and 
who have the constant supervision, in their respective departments, of 
a number of subordinates and of from 300 to 300 inmates of different 
classes, $450 each ; two cooks (men), $300 each. The injustice of this 
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divisioQ of salaries has been pointed oat to the Commissioners of Char- 
ities aod Correction more than once. The underpaying of cooIcb is a 
serious evil, and one not confined to this island. It must necessarily 
cause much waste and bad results of every kind, due to poor cooking 
and the spoiling of food. One cook from Randall's Island, suspended 
for drunkenness, was transferred to the Homosopathic hospital by the 
Commissionera of Public Charities and Correction, as has already been 
mentioned. 

INFANT ASYLUM. 

An epidemic of scarlet fever broke out in the hospital in April or 
May, but did not give much trouble. At first the isolation was not 
perfect, but later proper precautions were taken, and the spread of the 
disease wus stopped. Later in the year there were cases of measles. 

The asylum seems generally to bo in good order, the beds and wards 
clean, and the cellars and kitcheu usually so. One objectionable I'ea- 
ture is that the babies' cribs are' spread with india rubber blankets di- 
rectly next to the sheets, which is, of course, cold and unhealthy for 
the children. The closets are infested with rats. 

IDIOT SCHOOL. 

The classes are overcrowded and the teaching not very good. It 
is impossible for the teachers to do justice to so large a ^number of 
scholars. Some of the older boys might very well be discharged from 
school and kept all day at work. 

One very great improvement ia the establishment by the principal 
of two work-rooma, one for the older boys and one for the girls, there 
being about twenty-two in each room ; in the former more than 260 
mats have been made since May, and very well made, and the girla 
have ^one a great deal of sewing, making dresses, shirts, skirts, table 
cloths, ticks, etc., etc. The housework is also done by the girls, and 
ao work-house women are now employed iu this building, except one 
in the matron's kitchen. A paid woman should be put in charge of 
the dining-room, however, as the work of lifting heavy cans, etc, is too 
severe for the girla. 

I have only been on the island twice at nine o'clock, but on both 
those occasions the principal of the idiot school did not come to the 
building until half-past nine o'clock. She has three teachers under lior 
and an assistant to oversee the work-rot)m8. The principal and teach- 
ers are not obliged to report to the saperintendent of the island when 
they wish to close the school and take a holiday, and are quite inde- 
pendent. 

One good feature about; the school is that the children are out doora 
a great deal. 
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idiot hospital. 

The hospital always looks neat and well cared for, bat the nurses 
are overworked ; as there is only one in eaoh ward and from 18 to 20 
helpless children in each. There are four work-houae helpers, and 
usually a uight nurse, but very frequently during the past few 
months the nurses have been obliged to do night as well as day duty. 

A night nurse was appointed early in the autumn and was taken 
ill almost immediately and continued so for two mouths, during 
which time no substitute was appointed. The night nurse drew her 
pay and after a time resigned, her husband, also a night watch, hav- 
ing been discharged for leaving the idiot house for large boys in charge 
of one of the latter while he went off the island. 

The clothing and linen for the idiots ia now stored in a room in the 
girls' hospital, which is an improvement, as previously there was no 
proper provision for. keeping it. 

The changing of matrons in the idiot asylum ia undesirable, but has 
been, quite frequent. During the past two years there have been four 
different matrons. 

boys' hospital. 

In this building are a number of boys of all ages, some as old as 
eighteen or twenty. Many are cripples and almost unable to move 
about, but are intelligent and capable of being made self-supporting 
if taught some sedentary trade, auch as tailoring, shoemaking, watch- 
making, etc., etc. As it is, all the children able to drag themselves to 
the public school attend regularly ; the others spend the time in idle- 
ness, and there is no instrnction given, to prepare them for any life 
but one of pauperism. It is a sad sight to watch those intelligent 
faces and to know that there is no future for the boys but the alms- 
house and dependence. 

One very bad feature of the hospital, to which the attention of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction has more than once 
been called, is the employment of work-house women under the supervi- 
sion of one paid nurse in each ward. In a hospital for cripples this is 
peculiarly objectionable, aincetbey cannot move about and are subject 
to moral contamination from these women, many of whom are of low 
character. The rule is to employ " ten-day women," so that there is 
constant changing. 

Tfaefood has lately been improved, but in the early part of the sum- 
mer I found that it was poorly cooked, and on one occaaion more than 
half the soup served to these boys was thrown into the swill barrel, 
and they ate only bread. In the lower ward with twenty inmates, sev- 
enteen boys ate no soup, though it was their whole dinner. I am told 
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that roset beef and vegetables are now given once a week and are mnch 
relished. 

The building itself is kept very clean and the beds are comfortable 
and neat, blankets being placed over the rubber sheets on some of them. 
The wardsarej several of them, prettilypainted and ornamented with 
pictures and look pleasant and fresh. One improvement lately intro- 
duced is a tin bread box for each want; thisenables the nurses to keep 
the pantries looking neat, and also saves the bread. 

The water-closets are badly placed and should be moved, the smell from 
them being offensive, as they are close to the wards. A paid plumber 
should be employed on Bandall's Island, for at present necessary re- 
pairs cannot be made until a plumber is sent np as prisoner from the 
work-house ; this causes much delay and inconvenience, and walls are 
spoiled and buildings injured and water wasted, owing to defective 
plumbing. 

The school-house, under charge of the Board of Education, has 
been fitted up during the summer vacation^ two of the school-rooms 
enlarged, new closets built, and the rooms repainted and the ventila- 
tion improved. The children are still crowded, however, although 
not 80 much as formerly. 

GIEL3' HOSPITAL. 

What has been said in regard to objectionable features in the boys' 
hospital applies to this one. The work-house women are employed 
here also, and there is no industrial training. The closets are too 
near the wards, although they have been repaired and are in better 
order than formerly. The building is generally clean and the cellar 
in good order; but some of the wards are not so cheerful as those in 
the other hospital, and the lower ward is not so clean as the upper 
ones. 

The children are also " donbled up " fiometimes ; there were 25 bed* 
for 30 children on October 23d in one ward, and in the ward for sore 
eyes three beds with two children apiece. Here also the new bread 
boxes are a marked improvement. 

The children from both hospitals are oat of doors a good deal ; they 
attend the public school, and they play out of doors and are taken to 
walk. Each ward has a paid nurse in charge, who generally seems 
attentive and faithful. 

HOSPlTiLS FOa MES AND WOMEN. 

These hospitals each consist of two wards, which are kept compara- 
tively neat. There are not many facilities, and the patients are not 
many of them in bed, 
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BUILDIirOS FOR IHCUBABLE IDIOTS. 
These are perhaps the roost discouraging institutions to take care 
of; the iamates are almost qnite wanting in intelligence and are dis- 
gusting in their habits. 

The buildings are generally in something like good order, and 
whether better care might not give better results I do not know ; there 
is at present often very bad air in the buildings ; and the inmates, un- 
like most of the others on Eandall's Island, are not taken out enough, 
In February, I found that the boys had not been out for six weeks ; 
and on October 30th, one of the really sharp days of the season, they 
had not been out of doors, because they were still dressed in their 
Bunimer clothes — linen trousers and no stockings. Neitherare the 
girls taken out as much as they shonld he; but the attendants have a 
' hard task and are not to be blamed. 

THE LAEGE IDIOT BOYS. 

These boya live by themselves, but attend school, and work in tho 
mat-room and on the farm. This is a good way to employ them. The 
building to which they were moved in the summer is not a good one. 
In the upper closets there is no ventilation at all. 

BRANCH INSANE ASYLUM. 

This building is not well managed. I have found it several times 
out of order in various respects — the closets dirty and needing white- 
washing ; the beds bad for want of straw, and with some bugs, some 
of them with bed-ticks intended for children's beds ; the cellar with a 
broken pipe and the water running like a brook, and had been so for 
two months; the ceiling in main hall falling and leaky and dirty. In 
summer the patients are kept out of doors a great deal, which is excel- 
lent ; and some of them work, but there is no proper care taken of 
them. In February, they had not been out for six weeks ; and one of 
the patients was strapped in bed with a straight- jacket, and had. been 
so restrained for six weeks. He was not ill, but the attendant said could 
not be managed otherwise. He was etill bo restrained on May 20th, 
but afterward was returned to the insane asylum, where no such means 
of discipline has been found necessary for him, and never should have 
been. For five months he was kept unnecessarily bound in the mflri- 
ner described. 

Thework-housowomen who work in the laundry and various institu- 
tions sleep, some of tliem, above the laundry, which has a paid over- 
seer, but is never very neat ; acme in the infant asylum, and some in 
the attic of the school building. The air here in the middle of the day 
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is oad, and after the womaH ora in bed I am told it is absolutely foul> 
The attic ie directly under the roof, with small skylights. In summer 
the heat must bo unbearable to the poor creatures, about fifty, who 
sleep there. Night-buckets are used, and one of the officials said the 
air -was such as to make a person sick. This attic is kept pretty clean, 
but is too old and thoroughly full of bugs to be ever really decent. 

During the year the very efficient steward has be«n transferred to 
the peniteutiary as deputy warden, while the steward from Bellevue 
Hospital has taken his place and fills it well. 

The whole aspect of Randall's Island has muoh improved in two 
years. 
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HART'S ISLAND. 

BBANCH W0RK-H0U8K. 

Census, I>ecemher 31, 1879. 
Paid officers and emploj'ees 17 

p-i— }?5?^.v:;:::;::;;;;::::::;:::::::::::;::v;::: ^I? 

Total 207 

BRANCH LUNATIC A8TLDM. 

Paid officers and employees 3:3 

Patients 230 

^<'rk-ho"^i'«ip|^en::;:v.;":.v.;;v."."::::::::::;:: It 

Total 279 

HOSPITAL. 

Paid officers and employees .' : 20 

T, t- t ) Men 136 

Patients \ ^^^^^ „7 

Work-house help, 
Total 



This island has undergone many changes and improvements daring 
the past year, and now compares most favorably, so far as regards the 
character of the oflcera in charge of its various departments and the 
order preserved, with any other part of the department of public char- 
ities and correction. 

Toward the end of 1878, charges were made against the resident phy- 
sician, who was, after careful hearing of his case, dismissed. The physi- 
cian who followed him remained only a short time in office, and vaa 
succeeded by the present officer, who, with his assistants, has kept the 
hospital for both men and women in good condition. Hart's Island, 
however, should not be used for hospital buildings, since it is a hard- 
ship to send sick people so long a journey on the boat, and they can- 
not be visited by their friends except at great sacrifice of time and ex- 
pense on the part of the latter. The male patients are now occupying 
the barracks on the upper part of the island, formerly used for insane 
women, and the female patients are transferred from their old quarters , 
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to the fonaer men's hospital. As thej had to be moved, it would 
hare been better to have traasferred thetn at once to the bomcsopathic 
hospital, thns leaving room on Hart's lelaiid for the insane patients 
now in that hospital. The food for all the sick men and women is 
prepared in the kitohen, at the lower end of l^e island, and carried in 
cans to the men's hospital, about half a mile. The resident physician 
and his asBiatants have to attend to duty on both parts of the island, 
and nnder the charge of the former is ako the laundry and eleeping- 
room for the work-house women employed in the hospitals, the asylum 
parilionB and laundry. About twelve of these women finish their 
work in the wards before twelve o'clock, and all the afternoon sit 
round on the floor of the laundry in sbBolute idleness. There are 39 
women in all sleeping in this building, tbe beds are mnch crowded to- 
gether, and are dirty and have bugs. There is no paid .woman in 
charge of these women ; a work-house prisoner and a watchman hare 
control of them. 

BRANCH LUNATIC ASTLUM. 

A branch lunatic asylum has also been organized on Hart's Island, 
nnder tbe chargeof an experienced superintendent and assistant. This 
is so far a great improvement, but the arrangements are far from com- 
plete. The two new pavilions, although built at considerable expense 
and very slowly, are not very well adapted to the wants of the patients ; 
they are very high, have a great number of very large windows, into 
which the sun beats mercilessly in summer afternoons, there being no 
shades or protection, the walls are white and cheerless looking, the 
beds very crowded, the batb-rooms too small. 

The patients are kept pretty well employed, and sew and knit. 
There are five attendants in each pavilion, and the buildings are well 
cared for and neat. Two new pavilions are in process of construction 
under the supervision of the same carpenter who was removed from 
the superrision of the bnilding of the maternity pavilion on Blaek- 
well's Island. . He and his family live on Hart's Island. 

The two old hospital barracks formerly occupied by the female pa- 
tients have been fitted up for insane women. They are painted a 
pretty color inside and look cheerful and pleasant, bat are quite unfit 
for their present use, besides being overgrowded. One of them is di- 
vided in two by a partition ; in each side are 35 ;patients, who sleep, 
live and eat in the same place. The beds are very close together, and 
the tables fill up nearly all the middle space. The floor has to be 
scrubbed after each meal, and the dishes washed in the ward ; there 
are no pantries or store-rooms, day-rooms or diuing-rooms, tbe dishes 
and the bread are kept In the batii-rooms. . These buildings and the 
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beds, etc., firs kept aa clean as the attendants can make them, bat the 
number of patients ia exactly twice what it should be. The windows 
in these pavilions are dangerous, having no weights. 

As late as Kovember 5th, one of these pavilions, although prepared 
for patients, was used as a sleeping place for the men employed in tbe 
office, etc., because there was no other place for them to be put into. 

BBAtrCH 'WORK-HOUBB. 

Hart's Island is the only place in the department "of pablio chari- 
ties and correction, with the exception of the bakery, where work- 
hoDse men really seem to work. Here the general impression is of a 
well-disciplined institution. Even the cripples are set to breaking 
stone and the other men work on the roads, on the farm, or in tbe 
shops. 

Several improvements hare been made. The cots snbstitnted for 
dirty straw beds in several of the barracks are very mnch better, and 
the employment of men alone In the kitchen is another most desirable 
change. The women's pavilion and other buildings aader the care of 
the matron are kept in good order. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that prisoners are safely kept 
on Hart's Island, and are harder worked than elsewhere in the depart- 
ment, and that consequently they are better disciplined, the number 
transferred has much diminished. On October 1st there were only 160 
male prisoners and sis keepers were nevertheless employed and salaries 
for six keepers are still asked for in the estimate for 18S0, and (900 a 
year for the carpenter ahove referred to, while the warden himself, and 
the resident physician and medical superintendent each receive only 
$1,500 a year, although they are gentlemen of experience and char- 
acter. 

SDMMINO UP, 

I have spoken in the course of the foregoing report of the want of 
thought and intelligence apparent in the management, of the depart- 
ment of public charities and correction. Next to the evidence of po- 
litical influence and favoritism, this is the most discouraging feature we 
encounter, and it ia one which more and more foroea itself upon the 
attention as one becomes more intimately acquainted with the work- 
ing of the department. 

In such important matters as the putting up of baildings which 
cost considerable sums of money, this want of inteUigence is apparent. 
To point out only a few examples : 

The water.«loset towers at Bellevne, which cost each (5,000, are very 
inadequate for the use they were intended for. 
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The pavilion for insane at Bellerue, costing almost tlO,000, is not, 
by say means, the sort of building which should have been pat up, 
and is deficient id several respects. 

The payilioDS for insane at Hart's Island, the cost of which was 
not lesa than t5,000 apiece, are full of disadvantages due to want of 
intelligent oversight. It would often seem as if the commonest kind 
of common sense would prevent many of tho blunders that are made. 

Another matter wliicli, in my opinion, shows the want of attentive 
care in the management of the department is, the condition of Hart's 
Island with its three separate heads, its generally "mixed up " condi- 
tion, and the inefQcieocy in making tninsFers from other institutions, 
and in not making them. Here we have a branch hospital, a branch 
work-house, a branch lunatic asylum (all three, aa I have said, under 
excellent management), while at the Homceopathic hospital is also a 
branch lunatic asylum, and the fact that the ordei for transferring 
the patients from the latter to Hart's Island was issued one year ago, 
ehows that the Gommissionei's of Public Charities and Correction rec- 
ognized. the desirability of the change, and yet so far nothing has been 
done. 

A third very important matter is the just apportiqament of salaries, 
and yet tho whole principle upon which they are distributed is wrong. 
The salaries of superintendents are so inadequate that it is scarcely 
conceivable that any really able men should be willing to accept the 
positions, while the wages paid to some of the other officers and em- 
ployees are higher thau those paid in State institutions of a like char- 
acter ; and on the other hand again, the salaries and wages paid in the 
lunatic asylums are low compared with those received by persons 
doing the same work in the State asylums. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, 

Commissioner, 
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BEFOKMATORIES FOB WOMEN. 



To tU State Board of Charities: 

Gbntlembn— In compliance with your resolntion, I reapectfnlly 
submit this paper on " Reformatories for Women." 

Such reformatories are needed for women who are now almost eon- 
stantly inmates of public institntlons, whether jails, penitentiaries or 
poor-honsea, and who perpetuate the classes of criminals and pau- 
pers, themselves belonging alternately to both. Under the presen t plan 
of providing for them, they are constantly sinking deeper and deeper 
int» the abyss of vice and crime, they are a serious burden upon e 
hard-working part of the community, and are, moreover, continually 
adding to that bnrdeu by producing children who are almost sure to 
inherit their evil t«ndencies. These women are the same individ- 
uals whether they be committed to jails and penitentiaries as crim- 
inals or to poor-houses as Tagrants and paupers. It is as the inmates 
of poor-houses only that the State Board of Charities, as such, 
encounters them and becomes aware of their daogeroua and corrupting 
influence, hut as all attempts by government authority in other 
countries and States to reform this class of women has dealt with them 
in their alternate character of criminals, it is from the history of such 
attempts and from the records of experience gained thereby in prisons 
and concerning prison discipline that I must draw my principal facts 
and arguments in favor of a change of system in our own State. My 
object is to show that the project of reformatories for women supported 
by public funds is neither a new or untried one. 

The earliest effort to help and reform women prisoners, especially, 
was made bv Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, in 1817, when she began to visit 
Newgate prison in London. She soon formed a committee of ladies, 
who joined heartily in her plans, and wonderful aucceas crowned their 
efforts. This committee worked for more than twenty years, visiting 
the prisons, organizing labor for the inmates, influencing officials; and 
during these years, the whole prison system of England was much 
changed amA improved. The jails, which in 1831 were described in a 
report in almost the same words as are now used to describe the jails 
of the State of New York,* were so far reformed that they ceased to be 
schools of crime, " through whose instrumentality the law itself was 
the principal teacher of the science of law-breaking," and became, at 

* "There are still prisons where Idlenera and Its attendant aTlla are ret uareatnlDed, 
HhBra rhn »b*m hpo nnt BBparaMd. when) all dlBtlDctlons of crime are oontoiinded, where 
nipted. without pollution, and tf guilty, without IncurrloiF deeper 

'"'■ Tyet prisons which reoolTo not thBTlaitsof a Cbristlui 

.,,. „ iwledgeaeTer enters, and where the truths and couaola- 

ittbeKOBpel are never heard. 
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least, decent, orderly, clean places of detention. In the matter of 
employment for prisoners and in. regard to the separate imprisonment 
of women, Mrs. IS-yand the "ladies of the British Committee" testify 
as followa; 

Mrs. Fry says in 1818: "I soon found that nothing could be 
done, or was worth attempting for the reformation of the women, with- 
out constant employment; as it was, those who were idle were confirmed 
in idleness, and those who were disposed to be industrious lost their 
good habits." 

The ladies' committee write : "The result of the observations of 
the ladies lias been that where the prisoners, from whatever cause, 
did no work, they derived little, if any, moral advantage; where they 
did some work, they received some benefit ; and where they were 
fully engaged, they were really and essentially improved." 

Mrs. Fry says in June, 1820: " I am perfectly willing to state that 
after more than three years' practical experience, I am not only confirmed 
in my belief that much may be done with this erring, and may [ not 
say, afflicted, class of the commnnity, but I believe it is hardly to be 
CDJculated upon, how much may be effected by kindness, inetnietion, 
classification and employment, 

" • * • I may conchide by expressing my earnest desire that 
the promoters of prison discipline will in no degree relax from their 
labors, until they see the end accomplished of having one prison 
appropriated solely to female prisoners, in which it may be proved 
to tlie public that by thus improving the moral state of the lowest of 
the sex, much good will be done the community at large." 

The English "Gaol Act" of 1823 amended the state of the county 
prisons, and the provisions of that act which placed female prisoners 
under of&cers of their own sex, were due to Mrs. Fry. 

The preamble to the act is interesting and worth quoting, aa are 
also the provisions relating to female officers. 

* * * "Wheeeas, Due classification, inspection, regular labour 
and employment, and religious and moral instruction, are eeseotial 
to the discipline of a prison, and to the reformation of offenders," 
etc., etc. 

Among the rules and regulations, in section X occur the following ; 

" Second. A matron shall be appointed in every prison in which 
female prisoners shall he confined, who shall reside in the prison, and 
it shall be the duty of the matron constantly to superintend the 
female prisoners;" 

" TInrd. * * * When the keeper or any other officer shall visit 
the female prisoners, he shall be accompanied by the matron, or in 
case of her unavoidable absence, by some female o&eey of the 
prison." 

" Sixih. The male and female prisoners shall be confined in separa^ 
rate buildings or parts of the prison, so as to prevent them from 
seeing, conversing or holding any intercourse with each other." * • * 

" Seventh. Female prisoners shall in all cases he attended by female 
officers," 

In a pamphlet " On the Visiting, Superintendence and Government 
of Female Prisoners," written in 1837, after ten years' experience, 
Mrs. Fry again writes as follows : 
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" It IB abBolately eaaential to the proper order and regnlation of 
every prison, that the female priBoners should be placed under the 
euperinteodence of officers of their own sex. FcDiales confined in 
our prisons are, for the most part, persons of light and abandoned 
character. To place them under the care of men is evidently un- 
reasonable and seldom fails to' be injurious to both parties. * • * 
One matron will be able to maintain far gi'eater order amongst a nnm- 
ber of female criminals than eeveral male turnkeys. Her influence is 
less exciting, and is at once safer and more powerful. She may always 
continue in their company ; may instruct them in their feminine 
duties, and by a circumspect example, may prove to these poor wan- 
derers from the path of I'ec.titude, the excellence of a modest, regular, 
and well-ordered life. To euch a person also, the women under her 
charge can ftcely communicate a knowledge of their circumstaoceB, 
and pour forth their sorrows, as to a wise and sympathizing friend," 

"Where men and women are confined in tlie same building. * 
* * no means must be neglected to insure the complete separation 
of the two sexes. But, as this good end is, under such circumstances, 
extremely liable to be defeated, it is greatly to be desired, that male 
and female prisoners should be placed in s^araie buildings, so as to 
render all personal communication between them dbsolutdy. imposai- 
bU. The good effect which would result from such a measure caa 
hardly be estimated by those who are not aware from experience in 
what a degree 'evil communications corrupt good manners.' At the 
same time that an invincible barrier to all communication between 
the sexes wonid greatly tend to order and sobriety among the inmates 
of a prison, and as greatly facilitate the duties of the officers, it would 
add considerable weight and effect to the punishment of imprison- 
ment." * * * 

• * * " Let not the interest manifested by so many of the be- 
nevolent in the present day, in behalf of those who have braken the 
laws of their country, lead an v one to imagine that such persons are 
not sensible of the danger and enormity of crime, or of the necessity 
of its being followed by punishment. Their desire is only that pun- 
ishment should be of such a nature, that while it deters others from 
the commission of crime by the force of example, it should also have 
a tendency — with as little variation as possible — to the reformation 
of the offenders themselves. They would not save convicted crimi- 
nals from the necessary degree of present suffering — but they would 
have that suffering applied on the principles of a wholesome discipline, 
so as to be productive of future good, both to the criminals who are 
the subjects of it uid to society at large." 

• * • "Let our prison discipline be severe in proportion to the 
enormity of thocrimesof those on wiiom it is exercised, but let it be ac- 
companied by a religious care and a Christian kindness, and let us ever 
aim at the diminution of crime, through the just and happy medium 
of the Teformation of criminals." 

After seventeen years' experience under the new act the ladies of 
the British Committee report as follows in 1840, speaking of other 
countries : 

" One of the most important reforms in the economy of female 
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prisons is the appointment of officers of the eame sex to the charge 
of their InmatfB. The committee are confident that, whatever dlffi- 
cnlties may attend snch au arrangement at the first, the^will speedily 
be overcome, and their ovn )ong experience has established the convic- 
tion that each Eiipcrlntendence is essential to real reformation and 
good liiEcipline in such a, class of characters as that io vhich it applies. 
Andit cannot be too generally known that the French gOTemment, 
after a year's experiment of this plan in the prison of St. Lazare, in 
Paris, have adopted it throughout the kingdom." * * • 

It appears by the above extracts that more than fifty years ago, the 
Engliab jails were redeemed from the disgrace of imprisoning men and 
women together under the charge of male officers, and I doubt if such 
a legalized indecency could be fonnd to-day in any civilized community 
of Europe. The United States is half a century behind in the care of 
her jail inmates, and in the State of New York at anyrate, men and 
women, the innocent and the guilty, are still imprisoned together in 
degradation and idleness. 

Fortunately for the good name of the United States, however, two 
of the States have, within the past few years, adopted Klizabeth Fry's 
recommendation and have each "one prison appropriated solely to 
female prisoners." In 1873, a" Reformatory Institution for Women " 
was opened by the State of Indiana. It is governed by a board of 
three women, and all the officers, except the physician and steward 
are womeu. The superintendent, in the report for 1878, writes as 
follows : 

'' The success in the prison is without a parallel in prison history ; 
a well-organized family, performing their daily duties willingly and 
cheerfully; the most liardened soon submitting to the influence of 
Christian kindness and forbearance, and at the expiration of their 
term are prepared to re-enter society as good servants, or the lost place 
in the family circle. Eighty-two percent of those discharged have 
been reformed and are now useful members of society; no runaways 
and only one recommittal in five years." 

In November, 1877, the " Reformatory Prison for Women " was 
opened in Massachusetts. The Board of Prison Commissioners and 
the Advisory Board, consisting, respectively, of three men and three 
women, in a joint report made to the governor of the State in Octo- 
ber, 1878, speak as follows : 

"The first year of the existence of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women has come to an end, and has been marked by none of the 
catastrophes foretold by those who were faithless as to the success of 
such an institution. Women have proved themselves entirely ade- 
quate to the control and management of women. No disturbance 
worthy of notice has taken place, and no prisoner has escaped. Tur- 
bulent and insolent prisoners have been subdued and reduced to 
obedience as successfully as if they had been under the control of 
men, and, we believe, with better results to the character of those 
under discipline. A large majority of the prisonei'S have been habitu- 
ally orderly and industrious, and easily controlled. 

"The qnestion most frequently asked by those interested in the 
new prison is, ' How does it succeed in reforming the women ?' It is 
impossible at the end of a single year to be able to give a satisfactory 
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answer to this qnestion. The discipline of a few months cannot be 
expected to work a radical change in any human being. Until ' long 
sentences' are the rule of oar courts instead of the exception, little 
can be done for a large proportion of those sent to tiie prison. The 
reformatory influences of tlie place are regular work, an honr each 
day in school, service in the chapel, morning and evening of each 
week-day, and appropriate services both forenoon and aft«moou on 
Sunday. In addition to these regular services, the report of the chap- 
lain shows how diligently she has worked to influence the women 
toward a better life. The teacher's record shows how more than full 
her hands have been. If she could be provided with an assistant, she 
would find abundant employment, and her work would be of such 
HBO to the State as would far outweigh the additional expense. 

"The eagerness for instruction manifested by the women has far 
surpassed oar anticipation. It haa been found that the mental facul- 
ties of women who were entirely ignorant of the first elements of 
education were not dead but sleeping, and ready to be awakened by 
the first touch of kindness. Both cliaplain and teacher are grieved, 
not at the want of success in their work, but at their inability to give 
a supply of instruction adequate to the wants of those under their 
care. 

" The question by our Legislature is, ' Shall these hungry sonls be 
fed, or shall we leave them to die in ignorance and sin?' The death 
of a bnman body by starvation excites a universal thrill of horror ; 
but starvation of the soul arouses comparatively little interest. Many . 
persons seem to think they musi relieve the bodily wants of their fel- 
low beings.but that it ia quite optional with them as to giving relief 
to the wants of the immortal part, when the fact is apparent fiiat the 
poverty of the body has been almost always the result of the poverty 
■ of the mind and soul. A very lai^e proportion of our crimin^a have 
absolutely no edacation. Shutting them up in prison, as it has 
hitherto been practiced, has had no beneficial effect npon their char- 
acter; with few exceptions, they have come out of prison just aa 
ignorant of good aa they have entered, and more pi-oficient in evil. 
There has been no reason to look for any improvement in their morals 
from this course of discipline pursued. During the laet twenty years 
the various countries of Europe have found that training the minds 
of their criminals had a reformatory influence that had never resulted 
from punishing their bodies. Under this new treatment their crim- 
inal population is steadily decreasing; with us, on the contraij, the 
criminal population increases three times as fast as the whole popula- 
tion. In view of these results it aeems a wise economy to enlarge our 
expenditure in the direction of reformation, and to lengthen first sen- 
tences, BO that there mar be time for good influences to bring about a 
change of character. Tn one of our connties there is a girl of eigh- 
teen who has been in prison twelve times. There are many old women 
who have been in prison thirty, forty or fifty times. One of these 
served out eleven sentences of ' thirty days' in a single year. If these 
women had been sentenced six months the first time, and two years 
the second, and the means of education afforded them, there would 
have been reaaonable hope that many of them might have been 
reformed. Allowing women to serve out the latter part of a long sen- 
28 
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tence in families as a reward for good condact, with power on the part 
of the commissioners to remand them to prison in case of miscondact 
before the term of sentence expires, might be useful by exciting them 
to greater effort after self-control. 

"Tlio system of 'thirty, days sentences' has a positively demoraliz- 
ing effect. The criminal becomes. more degraded and hardened with 
every sentence. It is not reported that a single example has been 
found of reformation resulting from this sort of pi-isou discipline. 
The wardens are bo convinced of this fact, that they have again 
and again asserted that there was no use in trying to do any thing for 
a woman who had been in prison. 'Once a criminal, waa always a 
criminal,' in their eyes. This is undoubtedly true under the old 
methods of treatment ; but to continue a treatment which has proved 
so powerless for good would be a strange policy. As other qiethods 
have brought about better results in other countries, and in other 
States of our own country, it seems to be a measure of wisdom and of 
true economy to give them a fair trial." 

In the Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons of 
Massachusetts for the year 1879, occurs the following sentence ia 
reference to this prison: "Two years of experience has demonstrated, 
conclusively, that an institution of this kind can be successfully man- 
aged and controlled by women. We are also convinced that the im- 
portance of the experiment of a reformatory prison for women ia not 
fully realized, nor is its capacity for usefulness properly appreciated." 

In the neighboring Province of Ontario, also, a Reformatory Prison 
for Women ia now being, built. The reasons which have led the gov- 
ernment to undertake the work are given in the Eleventh Annual 
Report of Hon. J. W. Langmuir, Inspector of Prisons, etc^ for the 
Province of Ontario, (1878) as follows: 

" In nearly every report that I have presented since my appoint- 
ment as Inspector, I have directed attention to the pressing necessity, 
which, in my opinion, called for the establishment of a Reformatory 
Prison for women. • * * Debates in Prison congresses, expressions of 
opinion emanating from Prison ;ref ormers, and the experience of emi- 
nent Prison specialists best qnalified to speak upon the matter, all 
pointed to the establishment of separate prisons for women, with all 
the means and appliances for industrial and moral training, as being 
the only proper agency for the reclamation of at least a portion of this 
class of the criminal population." 

"Such an institution is not only greatly needed, but its objects are of 
such an eminently practical character as to entitle them to rank as 
high in the scale of philanthropy and social reform as any others 
which could bo thought of. The evils of indiscriminately associating 
all classes of female prisoners in the wards of the Common QaoIb, 
which are most glaring, would, by the establishment of an institution 
of this kind, be overcome to a large extent. Such association is bad 
enough in its effects upon male pnsouers, but as regards females, itis 
not only most demoralizing, but is painful and repulsive in the 
extreme. Habitual female criminals and depraved women, in expiat- 
ing their sentences, in most cases in complete idleness, too often look 
upon the gaol rather aa a convenient refuge than as a place of reforma- 
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tiofl or panishmeat ; while the lack of claaeification too freqnentlj 
confinnB in crime and disgrace Bome unfortunate girl, who, under 
stricter diacipliD'e and better moral influenoea, would he reclaimed ixom 
vice. When it is considered that nearly two thousand female prison- 
ers passed through the Common Gaols of the Province dnring the last 
official year, it is not to be wondered at, that Judges, Orand Jurors, 
Prison Officials and philanthropists generally, have urged the establish- 
ment of an institution of the kind referred to." 

"It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when the Province 
of Ontario will found an Industrial Beformatory for Women, with the 
official staff, attendants, keepers and instructors, of the same sex. 
Then, and only then, will women be fully able to exercise and wield 
their great power and influence in a practical way toward reclaiming 
the criminal and fallen of their sex. Apart from this view of the sub- 
ject, it may also be mentioned that the construction and arrangement 
of a prison for females should bo entirely different and of a far leas 
costly character than for males. " * * • 

In his Twelfth Annnal Report (for 1879) the Inspector, after 
describing the building and proposed mode of discipline for the " Re- 
formatory for Females," proceeds : 

« * • iijjj my last Report I recommended, giving my reasons 
therefor, that the Reformatory for Females should, as much as practi- 
cable, be officered by women. The Government adopted the sugges- 
tion, and statutory authority is given for the appointment of a Female- 
Superintendent and other oMcers of the same sex." * « * 

Such being the experience of England, Indiana, Massachuaefcts, and 
Ontario in regard to female prisoners, the citizens of the great State 
. of New York may well demand of their legislature that some steps be 
taken to place her in the rank of States who deal wisely and humanely 
with their dangerous classes. Having set an example to the whole 
world in the Elmira Reformatory for men, it would be a like act of 
wiadom to establish an institution of a corresponding character for 



The need of auch an institution ia proved by the following statistics, 
collected in the apring of 1879 : 

" During the year of 1878, in thirty-four counties of the State of New 
Tork, havmg an aggregate population of 1,752,138, 304 women be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and thirty years were sentenced to the county 
jails, 95 of whom were under twenty-one years of age. Of the 304, 
93 were committed as "prostitutea, "vagrants" or "disorderly"; 
127 as "intoxicated," or "drunk and disorderly," and the rest for 
other minor offenses, as assault and battery, petty larceny, etc. Dur- 
ing the same period, 197 women between the ages of fifteen and thirty 
were sentenced to the Albany and Onondaga county penitentiariea 
from thirty counties, fourteen of which were included in those from 
which the jail statistics have been taken, the remaining sixteen having 
an aggregate population of 1,001,939; of these prisoners, 66 were 
under twenty-one years of age, and 98 were entered as "prostitutes," 
"vagrants," etc., while 100 were marked "intemperate." The offen- 
ses of the rest were pett^ larceny, assault, etc. In twenty-seven 
poor-houses of counties with an aggregate population of 1,770,663, 
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from. Jannan^ 1, 1S78, to Jannary 1, 1879, among the women between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty who were admitted, there were 161 (of 
whom 68 were aoder twenty-one years) who were either proetittites or 
intemperate, or enceinte with illegitimate children, and several coald 
be counted under all these classes. Thus we have during only one 
year, and in only a part of the State, 663 women between the agee of 
fifteen and thirty, guilty of what are called "mmor offenses," and 
dependent for longer or shorter periods on the public for maintenance, 
254 of whom are prostitutes and 376 drunkards. More than a third 
of these women are nnder twenty-one years of age, so that probably, 
for them at least, many years of a shameful life are in store, daring 
which time the public will maintain them. 

The name of each woman of the 663 has been obtained from the 
official records in the poor-houses, jails and pnitentiaries, with the 
facts about each. The counties of New York and Kings have been 
entirely omitted from the inquiry which has resulted in obtaining the 
aboTe statistics, and reports have been obtained from only half of the 
poor-houses of the State, from two penitentiaries, and from only thirty- 
lour of the sixty county jails ; so that the above figures do not give 
the whole number of young women who have been sentenced and 
become dependent in the State of New York, ttirongh their own sin, 
during the year 1878. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, 

Commissioner. 
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VISITATIONS OF POOR-HOUSES. 



Bboome County Poor-hohsb. 

By Commissioner Miller and the Secretary. 

October 11, 1879. 

This poor-honse is a brick structure, situated about two miles from 
the city of Binghamton. Ita plan comprises a center building, for 
the keeper's resideace, an/i a right and left wing for the paupers. The 
center and the right wing occupied by females were erected in 1870. 
The old frame poor-house structure stands upon the ground designed 
for the left wing, and is used for the males. No extended classifica- 
tion of the inmates is practicable. The sexes may be kept separate 
when in the 'building, but out of doors, there is no restraint upon 
their intercourse. 

The number of persons in the custody of the institution upon the 
day of our visit was, males, 87 ; females, 73 ; total, 160. Of these, 
31 were insane men, and 34 insane women. There were also several 
adult idiots and feeble-minded persons of both sexes. These were 
domiciled in a separate building, and appeared to receive proper 
attention. The others were mainly, sick, aged and infirm persons. 
The dependent children of the county are provided for in the orphan 
asylums of Binghamton. 

The insane occupy two small, detached, wooden buildings, one for 
men, and one for women. A center building is used for the warden 
and matron, and for dining-rooms for the insane. The sexes are 
kept separate at all times, and reach the dining-rooms by covered ways. 
These buildings are nearly new, and cheaply constructed. At the rear 
of each building are small yards, inclosed by high board fences. 

Of the insane under care, six men and ten women were classed aa 
continuously excited. Nearly all of the others are subject to periods 
of excitement, at which time they require restraint. The modes of 
restraint adopted are; the use of the muff, foot straps, camisoles, con- 
finement in chairs, cribs and rooms. Two men and four women are 
continuously filthy, and two men are subject to epileptic convulsions. 
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There was also one man vitb Buicidal mania. Of the men, eleven 
vork more or less npon the farm and garden, and a part of them are 
regarded aa good laborers. The women, nuder the direction of the 
matron, perform most of the domestic work of the establishment. 

The insane are visited daily by the attending physician, who devotes 
a large amount of time to their examination. The table is well sup- 
plied, including 'an abundance of vegetables, and a special diet is fur- 
nished for the sick and enfeebled. The medical supplies and hospital 
stores seem to be adequate. The insane are furnished with reading 
matter, but there are no other means of entertainment. 

We were satisfied from our examination that every effort was being 
made by the ofacersof this institution properly to care for the insane 
under their charge. The buildings, however, are not designed for the 
custody of violent and excited cases. The nnmber of this class, it will 
he observed, is proportionately large. We therefore urged upon the su- 
perintendent the importance of taking early measures to transfer these 
to the custody of the State. Our views in the inatter were concurred 
in by this officer, and it is believed our recoiAmendation will be carried 
out as soon as the State Asylum at Binghamton is opened for patients. 



COETLAND CODNTT POOB-HODSB. 

By Commissioner Miller and the Secretary. 
Odoler 9, 1879. 

This poor-house is a brick building, nearly new, and contains good 
conveniences for heating, ventilation and bathing. It is planned to 
separate the sexes at all times, and to secure a classification of the 
inmates. The institution is pleasantly located about two miles from 
the village of Homer. 

Upon the occasion of our visit the institution had in its care 68 
male and 49 female inmates, making a total of 107. Of these, 23 were 
insane men, and SI insane women; 16 of the insane men, and 10 of the 
insane women were in the asylum building, and the balance, classified as 
quiet and harmless cases, were domiciled in the poor-house depart- 
ment with the other inmates. The dependent children of the county, 
whose wants cannot be met hy family care, are temporarily provided 
(or at tlie Onondaga County Orphan Asylum at Syracuse. 

The Asylum building in the rear of the poor-house is a plain two- 
Btory structure, recently repaired and enlarged, and meets very prop- 
erly the present requirements. Of the insane in this building, at the 
time of our visit, it was stated that none of them were continuously 
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Tiolent Two of the men were in restraint, and eeyeral of the others 
require oooasionslly to be reatraioed. Four of the men and one of 
the women are snbject to epileptio coaVulBions, and two men and one 
woman are filthy in their habits and persona. Ten of the men labor 
more or less npon the farm and garden, and the women perform nearly 
all of the domestic work of the establishment 

The inaane are under the immediate charge of a male and a female 
attendant, and are viaited daily by the attending physician. The diet 
for the insane as well aa for the inmates of the poor-house is abundant, 
and embraces a full supply of regetables, fruits, milk and fresh meats. 
The insane were observed partaking of a generous meal in the course 
of our Tiait, and they were orderly and well behaved at the table. 

A small building standing near the asylum is appropriated to idiots, 
and filthy and demented persons. Among them were several extremely 
distressing cases, and the air in these rooms waa foul and oppressive. 
It is but just to state, however, that every thing seemed to be done to 
tender the condition of this class as comfortable aa possible. 

The inmates of the poor-houae belonged mostly to the aged class, 
and many of them were aick and infirm. The institution, inclsding 
the asylum building, was very clean and well ordered, and throughout 
bore ample evidence of a vigilant oversight and watchtnlneas on the 
part of those in charge. The farm and garden, tilled almoat wholly 
by the insane and paupers, are under good cultivation, and yield an 
abundant supply of vegetables and other products entering into daily 
consumption. 



Delavtare Cocntt Poor-houbb. 
By Commissioner Miller an4 the Secretary. 
Atiffusl 30,1879, 
This poor-house is a three-story frame building, with a high etone 
basement. It has been in use a number of years, bnt is in (air condi- 
tion, and its capacity is in excess of the present requirements. The 
third story, which might readily be adapted to hospital or other pur- 
poses, were its room needed, is now anoccnpied. 

The number of inmates at the time of our visit was 34, of whom 20 
were males and 14 females. These were mostly aged, and infirm, and 
there was not a child nor an insane person in the house. The former 
are provided for in the Susquehanna Valley Home at BiDgbamton, and 
the latter in the appropriate State institutions. 

The building formerly devoted to the ohronio insane, a two-story 
irooden structure, is now ocoupied by feeble-minded and filthy ii 
24 
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This oontsina six persons, fonr men Knd two women. One of the men was 
suffering with an incurable disease, and the others were aged apd 
untidy in their persona, while one of the women was feeble and infirm 
and the other weak-minded. There was no attendant in this building, 
and the women, in our opinion, are not given the protection their help- 
less condition demands. In the event of afire, some, if not all, of these 
unfortunate persons would be liable to perish. 

The farm connected with the institution is under good cultivation, 
and yields abundantly of vegetables and other products entering into 
consumption. The house throughout was clean and well ordered, and 
the grounds and surroundings were in good sanitary condition. There 
were no cases of severe sickness among the inmates. A physician, 
residing about a mile distant, visits the inetitntiOQ whenever requested, 
for which he is paid %1 per visit. 



Otseoo Cocntt Pooh-house. 

By Commissioner Miller and the Secrei^rj/, 
August 38, 1879. 

This poor-honae, constructed partly of stone and partly of wood, is 
situated about four miles south from the village of Cooperstown. The 
buildings are old, and in some places greatly dilapidated. A small 
addition has been erected during the present year, which is used for 
washing, laundry, and bathing purposes, and a part of tlie rooms In the 
old structure have been re-plastered. The buildings, including the 
one occupied -by the insane, form a quadrilateral, having a central court 
in which the inmates of all classes associate with one another when 
out of doors. The sexes, it is said, are locked in their rooms separate 
at night, but no proper classification is practicable. 

The number of inmates at the time of visitation was, males 38, 
females 48, total 86. Of these, four were children under ten years old, 
and 16 — 6 men and lOwomen — insane. Tho others were mostly aged, 
sick, imbecile or infirm persons. The rooms were generally well 
ordered, but the one set apart for sick and aged men was filthy, and the 
air impure and oSeusive. The grounds were clean and in good condi- 
tion, and the farm, cultivated largely by the paupers, is said to be 
highly productive. 

The insane occupy the f^me building referred to in former reports. 
This has undergone no change, and is totally unfit for its purposes. 
The foul air from the closets permeated the whole building, and there 
are no adequate means for ventilation. One of the insane requires 
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oocasidDal restraint, and one — a colored woman — was a recent case. 
Three — one man and two women — were also epileptic. The others 
were quiet cases, and three of the men and five women were repre- 
sented as being good laborers. No paid attendants are employed. 
The attending physician visits the institution once a week, and oftener 
when required, at 12.00 each visit, and extra compensation for Burgi> 
od cases. The insane receive no specitd medical attention other than 
such accorded to other inmates. It was advised to send the more dis- 
turbed cases of insane to the State asylum for this class, and place the 
others in the poor-bonse department. By so doing the asylum build- 
ing, with inexpensive modifications, could be appropriated to hospital 
uses, and thus supply a pressing need of the institution, as it has no 
proper accommodations for the sick. We were promised that the 
matter sbonld be brought to the attention of the board of supervisors 
at their nest session, and it is quite probable that our suggestion will 
be carried out. 

This county provides for its dependent children mainly in the 
house of the county superintendent of the poor, at Milford, about five 
miles from the poor-house. The number being thus supported was 
46, and there were three in the Orphans' Home, at Oooperstown. The 
occasion did not offer opportunity for us to visit the children. 



TioQA. ConirrY Poor-hodsb. 

By Commissioner Miliar and the Secretary. 

October 10, 1879. 

This poor-house is situated about two miles from the village of 
Owego. At the time of our visit the number of inmates was 39 males 
and 37 females, total 66. Of these, five were insane men and five 
insane women. 

The insane occupy a wooden building back of ?jid detached from the 
poor-house. Its plan precludes any proper ventilation, and it contains 
no conveniences whatever for its purposes. The partitions are of 
boards; the furnishing is poor and scanty, and the whole structure is 
more or less dilapidated. The air throughout the building was im- 
pure and offensive. 

Of the insane in this building, when we visited it one man was rep- 
resented as constantly, and one woman as periodically, excited and 
violent, and two — one man and one woman — were classed as con- 
tinuously filthy. All were poorly clad, and generally untidy in their 
persons and habits. No paid attendants are employed. A physician 
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vieitH the iustitntioD three times a week, but the insane receive no 
special medical attention. 

The condition of this institution, upon the whole; and especially 
that of the insane department, was such that we deemed it our duty 
to call the attention of the proper anthorities to the matter, and to 
urge certain changes and improvements to be made. Accordingly the 
secretary, at the suggestion of the commissioner, a short time after the 
viBit {So\. 13), addressed a communication to the county superintend- 
ents of the poor regarding certain matters which they deemed should 
be corrected, from which we here quote as follows : . 

" 1. The building throughout requires more or less repairs, and the 
furnishing needs replenishing. The ventilation is very defective, and 
might be improved with slight expense. A fuller water supply is also 
urgently needed. These matters rest with the board of supervisors, 
and their attention should be called to them at their next meeting. 

" 3. Greater precaution should be taken to keep the sexes separated. 
In the course of our visit we found a middle-aged male pauper in One 
of the rooms with a feeble-minded woman, who was engaged in domes- 
tic work. There were no other persons in the room, nor was there any 
resttaint upon their actions. 

" 3. The rooms devoted to the women in connection with the resi- 
dence of the keeper and his family, were generally clean and in good 
order. The apartments occupied by the men were filthy and untidy, 
and the air in them was impure and stifling. These apartments need . 
thoroughly renovating, both in the furnishing and otherwise, and 
greater cleanliness should be enforced. 

" 4. The building occupied by the insane is totally unfit for its pur- 
poses. Its arrangement renders ventilation impossible, and the air in 
aU parts of it was foul and oppressive. One of the insane men, very 
turbulent, noisy and filthy, was confined in an unfurnished room. An 
insane woman, laboring under great excitement, occupied another 
room and was prostrate upon the floor. The room contained neither 
bed nor furnishing of any kind whatever. The only attendant in 
charge of the insane was an aged male pauper. We believe it to be 
yourdnty to take early measures to secure the removal of these and 
other insane, requiring special supervision, to the custody of the Slate. 
The Asylum for the Chronic Insane at Binghamton will soon be 
opened, and if accommodations cannot sooner be secured for them at 
the Willard Asylum, they would probably be received there upon 
proper application." 
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Tompkins ConinT Pooe-houbb. 

Sy Commtasioner Miller and the Secretary, 

October 9, 1879. 

This ia a two-atory wooden building, remodeled and enlarged in 
1868, situated in the town of TJlyaaes, about six miles from the village 
of Ithaca. A small frame building, erected aboat a year ago, stand- 
ing near the main structure, is used as a hospital. The site is com- 
manding and pleasant, and the grounds ^ere clean and in good 
order. 

At the time of onr visit, the institution had 15 male and 23 fem^e 
inmates. Of these, four were quiet insane persons, and three idiots, 
and one a feeble-minded woman about twenty-five years old, whose 
mother was also a pauper. The others were mainly aged and infirm 
persons. 

Connected with this institution is a large productive farm, and the 
entire management of the establishment devolves upon the keeper. 
The building is considerably out of repair, the furnishifig is scanty, 
and an air of squallor pervaded the whole institution". We wece ao 
painfully impressed with the unsatisfactory eonditiou of the establish- 
ment that the secretary, a few days after the visit (October 13th), with 
the approval of the commissioner, addressed a' communication to the 
county superintendent of the poor upon -the subject, ui^ing certain 
changes and improvements, from which we here copy as follows : 

" 1. The furnishing of the poor-house proper is very scanty, espe- 
cially the bedding, and this should be replenished. 

"2. The building in many places needs repairs, and the attention of 
the board of supervisors should be called to the matter at their next 
meeting. 

"3. There is in the poor-house a feeble-minded woman (* * •) 
about 1^5 years of age, who should be sent to the State institution for 
this class at Newark. The manner of proceeding in the case may be 
learned by addressing Dr. H, B. Wilbur, superintendent State Idiot 
Asylum at Syracuse , *• *>» >»«** 

" 4. The new or hospital building is poorly furnished for its purposes. 
The bedding is insufficient, and there are few or no comforts for the 
sick. This building should contain a small cook stove for the prepara- 
tion of special diet, and the sick should be supplied with a greater 
variety and better quality of food than that furnished the other pau- 
pers. There should be an intelligent paid female attendant in charge 
of this building, whose entire time should be devoted to the care and 
nursing of the sick. The benevolent intentions of the county in the 
erection of this building, are largely defeated in consequence of the 
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lack of proper furnishiug, and the employment of a suitable atteBd- 
ant; moreover, in the event of a fire, with no attendant at hand, many 
of the helpless and infirm persons in this building would doubtless be 
consumed. 

" 5. There is more work put upon the keeper and his wife, than it is 
possible for them properly to accomplish. The employing of attend- 
ants, furnishing supplies, eta, rests under the statuts, wholly with 
yon, and the community will hold you strictly responsible for the 
proper discharge of this dnty. The inmates of the institution are 
mostly aged, infirm and helpless persons ; and in addition to a female 
attendant in the hospital building, it is believed one should be em- 
ployed in the old building." 



Columbia ConirrT Poor-house. 

By Commissioner Van Antwerp and the Secretary. 

May 30, 1879. 

This poor-house ia a brick structure situated near Ghent. It has 
been in use for a number of years, and had become much dilapidated, 
but within the past year has been considerably improved, A number 
of old partitions have been removed, the rooms enlarged and the floors 
relaid, thus facilitating ventilation, and otherwise adding to the com- 
fort of the inmates. The kitchen and dining-rooms have also been 
enlarged and rendered more light and cheerful. The drainage, which 
was very defective, has been improved, and water introduced by pipes 
from an enduring spring. The bath tubs are in the work-house, but 
the facilities for bathing are very imperfect. 

The number of inmates was, male 71, female 37, total 108. Among 
these were three children under two years old ; the others were mainly 
aged and infirm- persons. "So strict classification of the inmates is 
practicable. The sexes are separated in-doora, and at their meals, but 
when out of doors they associate more or less with one another. The 
building ia plainly but comfortably furnislied, and was very clean in 
all its parts. The supplies were abundant and proper. 

The insane under care, were 14 men and 14 women, total 28. These 
occupy a two-story brick building, 28 by 71 feet on the ground near 
the poor-honse, erected in 1877, the men being on the first, and the 
women on the second story. The building is very plain, and not well 
■ designed for its purposes. The rooms on both stories are ranged on 
either side of central halls ; the windows are high and small, and the 
ventilation of the rooms is imperfect There are ventilating flues, 
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however, in each end of the building, extending to the roof, which are 
designed to carrj off the foul air from the halla. The building is 
heated bj a furnace, but in addition to this, stoves are used in the 
halls in extreme cold weather. The water supply is from springs, 
which furnish the poor-honse, and is said to be abundant for the 
present requirements. A rapid stream flows at the rear of the asylum, 
and also of the poor-house, and the surroundings were in good sani- 
tary condition. There are no special facilities for extinguishing fires. 

The insane under care, except one — a man awaiting transfer to the 
State Asylum — were chronic cases, and tt was said that none of them 
were continnonsly violent or exoited. Two were represented as being 
occasionally deetrnctive; two aa periodically violent; three (two men 
and one woman) aa continuously filthy; and two (one man and one 
woman) as epileptic. Three of the men and one woman reqnire occa- 
sionally to be restrained, and chairs and muSs are used for this pur- 
pose. It was stated that there were no suicidal or homicidal cases 
present. 

The insane are under the charge of a man and woman detailed from 
the poor-honse for the purpose, and no paid attendants are employed. 
The visiting physician, who resides near, visits the house twice a 
week and oftener when required. He says the supply of medicines is 
sufficient, and that his directions regarding the insane and the sick m 
the poor-house are fully carried out. 

The food for the insane is prepared in the kitchen of the poor-honee 
and carried thence to the. Asylum. In addition to the ordinary fare 
of the panpers, it is said the insane are given tea, coffee, butter, eggs, 
and milk, and, when sick, such other articles of diet as the attending 
physician may direct A special diet is also furnished the sick in the 
poor-honse. 

No classification of the insane is practicable. The sexes are kept 
aeparato in-doors, and separate yards are attached for out-door exer- 
cise. Seading matter, as newspapers, magazines, etc., is furnished, 
but no means of amusement are provided. The clothing was very 
plain but comfortable, and it was stated that the insane are bathed and 
the clothing changed once a week. A few of the men labor upon the 
farm, and the women are employed, to some extent, in domestic 
work. 

The inspection was made in company with the superintendent, 
keeper, and visiting physician. Some slight changes were recom- 
mended in the Asylum building, as the removal of a part of the board 
partitions, so as to give larger rooms for dormitory purposes, and ttecore 
better ventilation, and better diffusion of heat These changes involve 
only a very small outlay, and it is thought they will be carried oot 
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SoHOHABiE County Poob-hodse. 

By Commissioner Van Antwerp and the Assistant Secretary. 
Sept. 2, 18?9. 

Mr. SpiokermaD, the keeper, and his wife were present. 

Sixty-two acres of land under cultivation are attached to the house. 
The county also owns a wood lot of 60 acres on the hill. (On a former 
visit the keeper stated that he had nsed, the preceding winter, 136 cord£ 
of hard wood.) 

Mr. SpickermSQ stated that on Sunday last he had made an exam- 
ation and found that he had 48 inmates. 

The books were examined by Commissioner Van Antwerp, and found 
only written up to the Brst of January last. The record of admissions 
and discharges since that date being kept in a memorandum book of 
the keeper. 

In the condition of the registers, it was impossible to ascertain from 
thorn the number of inmates present. 

A number of inmates (the keeper stated 10 or 1%) were out picking 
hops for a neighboring farmer. They reserve for their own use what- 
ever they earn at this work. 

The board of supervisors, at the last, annual session, made an ap- 
propriation of t200 for the repairs of the house. This sum has been 
expended by the superintendent in new floors and ceilings in some of 
the rooms, and in patching the plastering of the walls. He seems 
to have judiciously expended this small sum, and has improved very 
much the appearance and condition of the interior of the building, but 
an additional and much larger appropriation is needed to place it in 
thorough repair. 

An inspection of the rooms found them in a condition apparently ac- 
cording en tirely with the personal tastes of their occupants. Thns some 
of them (notably that occupied by Mias Braman, aged 76 and an invalid) 
were found neat and orderly, while others were littered and cumbered 
with all sorts of worthless articles, decaying fruit and berries and 
scraps of food purloined from the kitchen. Some of the beds were not 
well filled with straw, and all of them were overrun by water bugs and 
other vermin. The general condition of the house bears evidence of a 
lack of administrative ability on the part of the officer in charge. 

There were 44 inmates present, viz., 30 men, 23 women and one 
child. One man and five women were classed as demented or insane. 
All were said to be quiet and harmless. 

One of the greatest needs of the institution is an adequate supply of 
water. The spring from which it is brongbt into the house fumisbes 
an inadequate supply, and entirely fails during a drontit. At the 
time of visitation the only supply was from cisterns. 
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The general character of the management remains aboat the same 
as noticed in former reporta. 

Emma Thompson has been the mother of three illegitimate children 
since Bhe has been an inmate of the house, and ia now pregnant of the 
fonrth; she states that the father of this child is a man who belongs 
to the low class of persons who reside on the hillside back of the poor- 
hoQse, and against whom it would be useless to institute proeeedings 
for an order of affiliation. He induced her (according to her account) 
to meet him at a place in the bnah remote from the poor-houee, with 
the result above referred to. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATIONS. 

By Rev. S, Eumphrbyb Gubtrbk. 



Tbe deep interest wfaich is Bpringing up id every part of theconotry 
on the subject of the gross abuse of charity, both public and priTste, 
and the coDsequent pauperization of the poorer classea, makes it a mat- 
ter of vital importance to consider carefully any scheme already in 
Buccessful operatioQ, which may suggest the solution of the problem, 
'•How are we to be kind and yet wise in our charity?" For years past 
this question has been uppermost in the minds of thoughtful men; 
and y«t, after all that has been said and written upon the subject, but 
little of a practical nature has hitherto been accomplished to remedy 
the evils from which every city in the land is suffering. 

The plan for the organization of charities, which we are about to 
describe, has now stood the test of more than ten years in leading 
cities of England, and for two years past has been in successful opera- 
tion in the city of Buffalo, N. Y. , and it is, we feel convinced, the only 
plan so far devised, for dealing effectively with the great question of 
pauperism. Before, however, entering upon the main qnestioo, we 
would call attention to two important facts : 

First. — In every one of our large cities we see poverty, distress and 
want in a hundred different forms — from the temporary distress of 
the honest ^ooj- who prefer to work rather than to beg, to the chronic 
indigence of the pauper who prefers to beg rather than to work ; and 
so down to the criminal who has qualified by dissipation and lawless- 
ness for the reformatory or prison. 

Second. — At the same time we see in these same cities varions 
agencies, ofBcial and private, for the relief of this widespread suffer- 
ing and destitution — asylums, benevolent societies, hospitals and re- 
formatories for the giving of food, clothing or medicine, or for the re- 
claiming of the erring. 

Yet in spite of all that is being done in the way of charitable relief, 
it is found on all hands: 

1. That pauperism is steadily on the increase in almost every city in 
the land. 
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2. That the most truly deserving are those who do not seek, and, 
therefore, very often do not get relief. 

3. That the panper, the imposter and the fraud ol every descrip- 
tion carry off at least one-half of all charity, public and private, and 
hence there is a constant and deplorable waste in the alms-fund of 
every targe city. 

4. That by far the larger part of all that is giTen even to the honest 
poor in the name of charity, is doing positive harm by teaching them 
to be idle, shiftless and improvident. 

5. That but little effort is made, as a rule, to inculcate provident 
habits among the poor, or to establish provident schemes based on 
sound business principles, so as to aid the poor to be self-supporting. 

6. That little, if any thing, is being done to check the evils arising 
from over-crowded and unhealthy tenements, or to suppress the curses 
of bastardy, baby-farming and other evils peculiar to the individual 
city. 

Now, we say without fear of contradiction, that no single parish, 
no single church, no single benevolent society, no single association 
ever has or ever can accomplish anypermanent reform in this matter of 
pauperism, with all'its attendant evils; and that so long at least as a 
commnnitydividednp, as every community is, intoopposing creeds 
and parties, refuses to work on some common principles which all can 
adopt, no reform can be expected. On the contrary, the very fact of 
the existence of varions conflicting interests preventing band-work, 
preventing union, preventing harmonious co-operation, can but tend 
to aggravate the evils which it is the object of each to eradicate. 

Besides, in the suppression of some of the grosser evils which we 
have mentioned, not even the first step in reform can be taken except 
by the co-operation of all classes, all creeds, all parties in the commu- 
nity, unless all band together for the attainment of a common object 
So firmly rooted have the abuses become, that nothing short of the 
banded strength of the whole community can ever suppress them. 

Kow, charity organization means the banding together of all the 
various interests of the city for mutual protection against imposition ; 
for effective working in the matter of rehef; for the economic dis- 
bursement of the alms-fund of the city ; for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor, and for the reform of abuses which at present 
are known, perhaps, only to the few. 

It means the co-operation of the mayor, of the chief of police and 
of the poor-master so far as official relief-work is concerned. 

It means the co-operation of every church, every asylum, every 
benevolent society, fraternity or citizen so far as privatt relief work is 
concerned. 
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And, moreover, to make auoli co-operation efEective, the organisa- 
tion urges the adoption .of the rules of political economy and of bnsi- 
neas principles in this subject of charity, which hitherto has been k- 
garded as belonging solely to the sphere of religion or philanthropy. 

Now, the principles which the organization lays down in order to 
effect the fnll and complete co-operation of which we have spoken, 
and apart from which no lasting co-operation is poasible, are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There must be no exclnsioa of any person or body of persona on 
acconnt o'f religious creed, politics or nationality. 

2. There must be no attempt at proselytism on the part of the 
agents or others employed by the organization. 

3. There mnat be no interference with any existing benevolent 
society, each society must retain its autonomy intact ; its rales, funds, 
modes of operation and every thing which gives it individuality. 

4. There must be no relief given by the organization, except in very 
urgentcases; the object of the organization iieing to help the poor, 
nltimately, to do without relief, vrhether ofBcial or private. 

5. There must be no sentiment in the matter. It must be treated as 
a, business scheme if success is to attend its oporations. 

If it is admitted that the principles here laid down are sound and 
essential to full co-opemtion, the only question which remains to be 
discussed is, how can such an organization be started ? Is it practi- 
cally possible to secure such co-operation ? 

As a matter of fact, the difficulty is not so great as might be 
imagined at first sight. 

In every large city the work to be done by an organization of chari- 
ties may be included under the four following heads : 

1, The detection of fraud — this is its repressive work. 

3. The adequate relief of the honest poor, and the reclaiming of 
the pauperized poor— this is its benevolent work. 

3. The establishment of various well proved schemes for the 
encouragement of thrift and self-help — this is its provident work. 

4. The suppression of social abuses — this is its reformatory 
work. 

So far, therefore, aa the objects of the charity organization are con- 
cerned, there cannot possibly be any question as to the worthiness of 
its aims. 

But the further question remains, how are we to interest the citi- 
zens at large P 

The first thing to be done is to show the community, in very plain 
language, the following facts. 

] . That the organization renders most efiQcient aid to the clergy, benev- 
olent societies, institutions, benevolent individuals and the city almo- 
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ner, by investigating /ree of charge all cases applying for relief ; thus 
removing a great burden and a great expense from the shoulders of the 
benevolent, who desire to give and to give wisely ; also by instituting 
a method of thorough investigation, which it is utterly impossible for 
any single person or society to carry out ; and, finally, by supplement- 
ing the poormaster's investigations, by information which even ha 
could not otherwise obtain. 

2. That, wherever the organization has been started, it has, with- 
out a single exception, reduced the amount annually expended for offi- 
cial relief. In Philadelphia, the sum required for this purpo'se was re- 
duced in a year from 150,000 to 17,000. In Buffalo, thesaving in one 
year alone was $48,000. Or, if the public poor office is honestly and 
economically administered, then the organization plan keeps taxation 
down to the lowest possible figure, and thiswithout any unkindness to 
the poor, since in every case where either a person is cut oft from 
receiving official aid, or is prevented from applying for it, work is in- 
variably procured by the society in order to make up for the degrading 
official dole which has been withheld , or withdrawn. 

3. That beggars and cripples are removed from the streets, and, if 
able to work, compelled to do so ; if not, they are provided for in 
some less degrading way. That street-begging disappears, and private 
benevolence being directed only to honest cases, can relieve, more 
effectually, distress which is known to be genuine. 

4. That the poor are gradually but surely led from a state often 
bordering on pauperization to Jove self-dependence ; while in many 
cases actual paupers are reclaimed, and brought to acknowledge the 
true kindness of the Society's plan, as it rekindles their all but extinct 
sense of independence. 

These results are not imaginary or supposititious — they are results 
already attained ; they are facts which can be shown and proved ; so 
that, as Mr. David Gray, the able editor of the Buffalo Courier, said 
a short time ago, the results of the working of the plan of the Charity 
Organization Society are to-day as fully demonstrated as a proposition 
in mathematics. 

With such facts placed prominently before the public, it is not a 
very difficult matter to gain the hearty co-operation of a community. 
The chief thing necessary to success is to place these facts before all 
of the citizens in such a way that they cannot fail to understand 
them ; to do ho by the press and the pulpit, by circulars, by meetings, 
by private conversation ; and this is not an easy thing to do and to do 
well, since it demands from those iuterested a great deal of time, labor 
and patience. 

When the scheme of organizing the charities of the city was started 
in Buffalo (and we adduce this not as a model necessarily to be fol- 
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lowed, but ODly aa au instance of what has been done, and bow it was 
done), we issued, in pamphlet foim, an aocouiit of the proposed organ- 
ization, its objects, principles, method of work and advantages, and 
sent this to about three hundred of tbe leading men of the city, of all 
creeds and denominations, together with a letter, asking their opinion 
of the proposed scheme, and inclosing a blank postal card for reply. 
Some three hnndred answers were returned, all but one heartily ap- 
proving of the plan, and promising co-operation. Bishops, clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, and business men replied, as with one voice; and 
these replies, or the salient parts of them, were printed in the daily 
papers. 

Then a public meeting was held, at which a constitution was adopted 
and the central coancil of the Society was elected. One point wo 
must mention here. No clergyman was elected to the central council. 
The members were all business or professional men, and the very ablest 
that the city afforded. Then a central ofBce was taken, and a super- 
intendent appointed. Circulars were sent to all church societies, 
relief societies, benevolent societies and fraternities, and to all asylnms 
and hospitals, asking for particulars as to their modes of operation, 
the kind of relief given, etc. Then the books of the poor-master's 
office were copied; and shortly after, through the kindness of the 
■ Superintendent of Police, blanks were delivered to every house in the 
city, by the police, asking for full particulars of any relief that any 
citizen was giving at that time to any poor person or pensioner. These 
forms were collected by the police twenty-four honrs after delivery, 
and out of some 30,000 issued, some 3,000 were returned filled in. 

And thus our first tuork of registering tke names of all tn the city tn 
receipt of relief, whether official or private, was begun. 

We then opened our books: First, a record of all persons in receipt 
of cityottWoorrelief, including burials at the public expense. Second, 
a record of city iw-rfoor relief, whether in asylums, hospitals, homes, 
etc ; and third, a record of those who had been arrested for crim^ 
drunkenness, etc. These books had to do with official relief only. 

We then opened our books for private relief. First, a record of all 
cases on the books of benevolent societies, etc. ; and, second, a record 
of cases being relieved by individuals. And finally, we opened an 
alphabetical index, in which every name occurring on any of the above- 
named books was entered, and against each the source or sources from 
which aid was being obtained. 

This registration, although at the time very imperfect, showed that 
in some cases the same person was in receipt of relief from three or 
four different societies, from a dozen different individuals and from 
one or more churches, besides being on the poor-booka. It was a left- 
son Buflalo will never forget. 
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During the whole of this time the council met monthly, and at each 
meeting a report was submitted by the comralttfie on district work, of 
all that had been accomplished since the last meeting. And all this 
waa fully reported in the daily papers, accompanied bj editorial com- 
ments. 

Having made as complete a registration of the whole city as was 
possible in this way, we determined to open our district offices. We 
divided the city into eight districts, correspondiug with the police 
precincts. We avoided the loard divisions, considering that they 
were the very worst that could be adopted, from their political bearings. 
But, to save expense, we combined some of the districts, so that 
instead of eight we have practically only four districts. How, the 
first thing that we did waa to lay it down aa a rule that, the district 
office should be near the center of the district, in order to- be easy of 
access to the poor, and that, if practicable, it ahould be in the dwelling- 
house of the paid agent who was to have charge of the district, so that 
there should be no taint of officialism about our work, but that the 
poor might come to a real home, with home surroundings, and thus be 
perhaps, unconsciously, bettered by the contact. 

In each of these offices a set of books was opened, simUar in many 
respects to those used at the central office, but containing only such 
information as appertained to the individual district. 

Before going farther, we would just say that in Buffalo every appli- 
cant for official relief has to make answera to a printed form of ques- 
tions, and to swear to it. This is then sent to the superintendent of 
police, and given by him to the captain of the precinct in which 
the applicant lives. The captain details an officer to make an investi- 
gation of the case and then report back in a printed form to the super- 
intendent; the overseer being bound by municipal ordinance to give 
only in accordance with police recommendations. Now, to return. 
Each morning the superintendent of police gives each district 
agent a copy of all cases in his district investigated the day before, and 
in this way each agent is enabled to make his record of official relief 
complete up to date. 

To show the working of the district office, with regard to applicants 
for private charity, we will suppose a person to apply at the office for 
relief. At once the agent takes down in an application -book, all the 
facts that he can elicit, together, with references, and the landlord's 
or employer's name, etc. If it is a very urgent case, the agent may 
give temporary relief pending investigation, but on no other grounds. 
A thorough and searching investigation is then made of the applicant's 
antecedents, character, habits and present condition. The records are 
then searched, to see whether he is already in receipt of relief, either 
official or private ; the crime-registor is also examined; the children's 
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Bohoolmaster is seen, and not a cine is left which may throw any light 
npon the queatiou how or by what steps the man has come to a state 
of want and been compelled to ask for aid. When all these facte have 
been ascertained, they are entered in a record-book kept for that pur- 
pose, and his case numbered. 

In each district there ie a district committee composed of profes- 
sional and business men, without respect of creed, who meet twice a 
week after bnsiness hours, at the district office, to listen to the history 
of all cases that have been investigated since the last meeting; and 
after a patient hearing and discnssion of each (for each is a separate 
problem how to restore the man to a self-supporting condition), they 
decide what is best to be done. 

The case we are considering we will suppose is in due course brought 
before this district committee, fully discussed, anda favorable decision 
reached. 

The society, however, gives no relief. This is its rule. How, then, 
is relief to be obtained ? The case is referred to some citizen or to orie 
of the benevolent societies which are banded together under tlie 
organization, and suggestions are offered as to what it is wise to give 
and what not to give, so as not to pauperize the recipient. ' Meantime 
a visitor is appointed, if needful, to act as the poor man's friend, to 
encourage him and strengthen his resolves; the agent occasionally 
visits him for the same purpose; and, as soon as possible, he is given 
employment which the committee has, in the mean time, obtained for 
him. If the employment is permanent and sufiBcient, he is out off 
from receiving further charity — is thrown again upon his own re- 
sources, but always taught to regard relief, however cheerfully aud 
kindly given, as something which he must not rely upon if able to 
work, aud work can be had. 

If, on the other hand, the applicant is not entitled to relief, or is an 
impostor, he is taught once and for all that it is futile for him ever 
^ain to apply for relief in the city of Buffalo, as he wilt be detected 
every time. 

To make this sketch complete, we would add that cases once de- 
cided by the district committee are immediately reported for entry on 
the books of the central office, so that the central office contains 
in this way a complete registration of the whole city. Moreover, the 
central office becomes a kind of charity clearing-house, where the 
agents meet and compare notes. 

The Buffalo society to-day has the confldenoe of the entire commu- 
nity, and eveu the poor now see that we are their true friends ; so 
much so that our agents are often stopped as they are on their way to 
investigate cases, with the request, " Do just step in, and see how 
nicely I'm getting along." 
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The question will naturally be asked, does not snch an organiza- 
tion as tliiB cost annually a great deal of money ? 

From October, 1877, to October, 1878, the entire expense for super- 
intendent, agents, assistants, stationery, books, etc., was $6,700, while 
the city alone, during the same year, was saved 4ii8,O00, and the 
benevolent quite as much, by the repressing of imposition and fraud. 

At the beginning of the present year, some of the leading business 
men of Buffalo, of their own accord, held a private meeting, when it was 
ananimonsly agreed that, in view of the benefit which the society had 
been to the city at large, to the poor, to the benevolent and to the tax 
payers, they would raise among themselves the t7,000 required for the 
ensuing year. 

It is now pretty generally conceded that it is better to pay for a so- 
ciety which is not only checking fraud, but manifestly raising the 
moral and social tone of the poor, than to have one's pockets picked 
by lies, or to have one's money taken in the shape of increased tases 
for the building and maintenance of prisons. 

We cannot close without speaking of the great work which such a 
society, formed by the banding together of all the citizens, may do in 
unearthing, exposing and attacking those great social and moral abuses 
which exist, though uuperceived, in every city, to a greater or less 
degree. Let us illustrate what we mean by a case which affects 
.many a city. Among the provident schemes which the society is set- 
ting on foot to help the poor to be self-supporting, one of the most 
important is the Creche ; where poor working- wo men may leave their 
young children to be washed and fed and cared for, while they are at 
work. In urging the necessity of snch an institution, we spoke of that 
terrible curse of " baby farming," so prevalent in some of the cities of 
Europe ; how the little ones are drugged by fiends who make their 
living by professing to care for children, and then by means of drugs 
or spirits sap the vitality of these little ones, leaving them no chance 
in their struggle for life. We were told that America had not yet 
sunk to such a depth of degradation as that. But only the other day 
we learned through the investigations of one of our agents that " baby 
farming ** did exist in America, and that, too, in the city of Bufialo, 
though not, perhaps, in its most aggravated form. 

The many horrible scenes which we ourselves have witnessed in the 
varioua cities of our land, have convinced us that in every city there 
are evils slnmbering, of the existence of which neither the clergy nor 
the community at large so much as dream. These can be successfully 
met and suppressed only by an organization snch as we have been 
describing, and which we trust ere long will be adopted in every city 
of the land. 
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To tha State Board of Charities : 

The nndersigned, a committee appointed by the Board to inqaire 
and examine into the necessity for an aaylam for the chronic insane 
in that part of the State lying north of the Black river, agreeably to 
the reeolution of the assembly of the last legislature, March 21, beg 
to report : 

From the returns on file in the office of the Board it appears that 
the number of chronic insane in the various institutions of the State 
wholly devoted to the care of this class, October 1, 1879, was, males, 
1,500, females, 1,928 ; total, 3,438. Of these, 1,493 were in tlie Wil- 
lard asylum, 1,193 in county asylums exempt bj the Board from the 
Willard Asylum Act, and ^i'2 in county [loor-houses and county asy- 
lums not thus exempt. 

The following table shows the number and situation of the chronic 
insane belonging to the counties, the geographical center of which, 
by the main routes of travel, is north of the Black river: 
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It will be Heen by this table that the number of chronic insane 
belonging to these counties is 280, aa follows : In coirntj poor-houses 
and eonnty asylums, 199 ; in the Willard asylum, 81. Of the former, 
52 are in the Jefferson county asylum, and 39 in the Oswego county 
asylum, exempt from the Willard Asylum Law by this Board, and 23 
in the Clinton county asylum exempt by an act of the legislature of 
1877. This leaves 8o, or 11.46 per cent of the chronic insane of the 
State unprovided for in these counties. 

After the passage of the assembly resolution referred to, tbe laat 
legislature provided for the conversion of the State Inebriate Asylum 
at Binghamton, into an asylum for the chronic insane, and it also ap- 
propriated for the erection of another group of buildings for 250 
chronic insane women upon the grounds of the Willard Asylum. The 
asylum at Binghamton is soon to be opened for 300 patients, and the 
buildings at the Willard asylum will probably be completed early the 
coming summer. As the latter institution has now nearly 200 patients 
in excess of its room, the additional State accommodations which will 
be extended to the counties for their chronic insane the present year, 
will only be for about 350. When these accommodations shall be 
taken, most of which have been assigned to counties other than in the 
northern pai't of the State, it will still leave 392 chronic insane in the 
county poor-houses and county asylums unprovided for. Of these, 85, 
or 21.68 per cent, as has been shown, are in the poor-houses and asy- 
lums of the northern counties before enumerated. The accommoda- 
tions of the exempted counties referred to — Clinton, Jefiersou and 
Oswego— are quite limited, and can only be regarded as temporary 
expedients. It is probable, therefore, that these counties would soon 
transfer their chronic insane to tbe State, if accommodations were 
provided for them. Moreover, as considerations other than coDTen> 
ience of locality, hereafter referred to, should be taken into considera- 
tion in the location of asylums for the chronic insane in the event of 
the establishmen t of such an asylnm in the northern part of the State, 
the district might very properly embrace a much larger territory than 
that of the counties enumerated. 

In view of tbe fact that after the State accommodations now being 
made for the chronic insane shall be completed and taken, there will 
still remain in the counties, without considering those in family care 
who may be thrown upon the public, nor the increase in the 
meantime, about four hundred of this class nob properly provided for, 
it becomes an important question to determine how the State can best 
extend its accommodations so aa to meet their requirements. The 
committee, after a careful consideration of the subject, has reached 
the conclusion that this result can be more speedily and economically 
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attained by the erection of additional plain and inespenaivct buildings 
in connection with existing State asjluma for this clase, than by the 
immediate establishment of another State asylum. By the erection 
of groups of cheap detached buildings in connection with the Biog- 
hamton asylum, the capacity of that inetitntion can he increased to 
1,000 or 1,300 patients, and the success at the Willard asylum has 
showa that even this larger number can be safely intrusted to one ad- 
ministrative bead. 

The conditioD of the chronic insane in many of the county poor- 
houses and county asylums is deplorable, and unless the State promptly 
extends its accommodations fo/ them, the simple demands of humanity 
will imperatively require that provision be made for them by the coun- 
ties. This, -in the opinion of the committee, is to be deprecated, as 
against the besj^ interests of the insane, and not generally in accord 
with the desires of the county authorities. 

While we believe that the immediate requirements of the chronic 
insane may best be met by the extension of existing State asylums, we 
are of the opinion that the establishment of another asylum for this 
class of insane by the State will, when our population shall be very 
much increased, become necessary, in which event its location in the 
northern part of the State would seem to be desirable. la this view 
the committee, or some one or more of its members in the progress of 
its inquiries, visited and examined proposed sites for such an asylum 
in counties north of the Black river, as follows: In Jefferson county, 
at Watertown, directly on the Black river, and at Antwerp, some 
twenty-five miles north of Watertown, on the Indian river ; in St 
X^wrence county, at Gouverneur, ou the Oswegatchie river, at Canton 
on the Grass river, at Ogdensburgh, on the St. Lawrence river, and at 
Ogden's Island in the St. Lawrence, about twenty miles below 
Ogdensburgh ; and in Franklin county near the village of Malone. 

These sites, accessible by railroad, and many of them of singular 
beauty and great salubrity, with unlimited water supply, which in 
some instances can be secured by gravitation, may be procured with 
abundance of good lands at reasonable rates. 

In the establishment of asylums for the chronic insane, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, the advantages of the locality aa to the land, 
water supply, etc., should be taken into account, rather than proximity 
to those to he accommodated, as this class of insane, when once placed 
in asylums, is generally permanent. It is more economic and much 
better for such insane, therefore, to remove them, if need he, to distant 
localities where lands are cheap and productive, and where water is 
abundant and available by gravitation, than to place them in more 
oentrsl localities, where these important considerations have to be sup- 
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plied at a large expenditDre. The northern counties possess these 
advantages in a peculiar de^;ree, and as has been shova, offer many 
desirable sites for an asyluui for the chronic insane. The committee, 
however, do not feel called upon to express an opinion as to the com- 
parative advantages of these different sites, as this matter will more 
properly belong to those who in the future may be charged, with the 
duty of making the selection. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. W. POSTER, 
S. F. MILLER, 
CHAS. S. HOYT, 
Committee. 
Dated Alba-nt, January 13, IjSSO. 
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The policy of transferring panpers from one locality to another, for 
the purpose of evading their support, ia traditional. It existed under 
the old parish system in England, and has come down to ns through 
Colonial times. Until a comparatively recent period it prevailed in 
our own State, in the shipment of dependents from county to county, 
or in the " passing on " process. 

This policy, though regarded as being at the time in the interests 
of economy, was found to be delusive, and attended with serious evils, 
as the pnblic burden remained the same, whether borne by one locality 
or another, while the individual was thereby demoralized, and the 
hope of his recovery from dependency greatly lessened. Thrown out 
of employment in a neighborhood where he has a settlement and is 
surrounded by those who would naturally render him assistance in case 
of dire extremity, he seeks a distant locality in the hope of finding 
occupation. Here, owing to sickness or other causes, he is obliged to 
ask for relief. Instead of being tided over his present difhculties, or 
returned to his friends, the machinery of official charity comes into 
operation and assumes to discharge its responsibility by placing him 
beyond its immediate jurisdiction. Under such circumstances, with 
his capital of character unavailable, being looked upon even with dis- 
trust, it is natural that he should become despondent, and abandon 
all hope of regaining a positiou of reapeotability. 

This policy is further believed to be pernicious in its influence upon 
society as fostering selfishness, and presenting a constant temptation 
to avoid legitimate liabilities. The sympathies which outflow from 
the knowledge of the wants of the poor are suppressed, and indifler- 
ence supplants a better and more generous sentiment 

Another disadvantage of this policy is, that it fails to correct those 
evils which form the source of pauperism and crime, where correction 
is possible, namely, at the fountain-head; for if each locality was held 
responsible for the wrongs of this character originating within it, the 
remedy would be more effloacions, because applied at home ; but if the 
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paaperB and crimmalB of one neighborhood csn, by some official pro< 
cess, be shifted upon anotlier, the idea of retalintion is suggested — a 
course which only multiplies the evil and increases individual suf- 
fering. 

The Board, from its observations and interviews with the anperia- 
tendents of the poor and other officers interested, having become con- 
vinced of the uasoandaesB of this policy, exerted itself in connection 
with these officials, to establish a more enlightened, hamane and econ- 
omic method of action, which in 1873 resulted in the euaotmeiit of 
the State Pauper law. 

This law empowers the Secretary of the State Board of Charities, in 
case it is considered for the welfare of the iudividnal, and the interest 
of the State, to return to their friends or places of legal settlement iu 
other States or countries, such sick, iu^rm or disabled dependents as 
have not resided in any county of the State for more than sixty days. 
The removal, except in clear or undisputed cases, is usually effectfid 
after a correspondence with parties residing in the locality to which 
the individual is sent. The operations of this law have. been found to 
be economic and humane. Through its instrumentality families have 
been rescued from pauperizing, disabled soldiers sent to the National 
Homes, lunatics escaped from asylums of other States taken into cus- 
tody and returned, instead of being left a tax on the counties in which 
they were found. On the other hand a considerable number of aged 
and infirm persons, aimlessly wandering in their homeleasness, have 
for the brief remaining period of their existence beea sheltered in our 
State alms-honees and thus the obligations of humanity have been 
decently discharged. 

The execution of this law has enabled the Board to gain a more in- 
timate knowledge of this class, and has revealed the fact that the State 
of New York ig being burdened with large numbers of paupers, sys- 
tematically forwarded from other States, especially from the State of 
Massachusetts. The geographical position of New York city with her 
connecting lines of railroads and steamboats, also the fact of her being 
. the principal port of entry for immigrants to this country, over which 
the same close scrutiny is not exercised as iu the rural districts, 
renders her expenses from this source exceptionally heavy. The^ 
are the greater from the fact that the State of Massachusetts 
the immigration into which from foreign countries by the way of 
New York city is large, holds this State responsible for persons 
landing at her port from foreign countries when becoming dependent 
in that State, sending such at once back into the State of New York. 
The magnitude of this evil led the Board to address a communication 
upon the subject to the State Board of Charities of Massachusetts on 
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the 1st of November, 1877, making complaint regarding the transfer 
of certaio classes of persons by her public ofiBcials to New York State, 
and protesting against tbe practice; 

To this the Massachusetts Board replied, that the system of pauper 
removals did not originate with that Board, but was devised by the 
Alien Commissioners and enforced by the Legislature in 1860; that it 
li^ been retained because the Board believed it to be just and equitable. 

Further correspondence followed, and upon the reorganization of the 
State Board of Massachusetts, under the uame of the Commissioners 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity, an invitation was extended, through 
Commissioner Lowell of the New York Board, to a conference in New 
York city, which was held November 13th, 1879. 

At this conference Massachusetts was represented by Hon. Charles F. 
Donnelly and Dr. Eobert T. Davis, Commissioners of the State Board 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity; Dr. H, B. Wheelwright, Superin- 
tendent of Out- Door Sick Poor; Mr. S. C. Wrightington, General 
Agent. 

New York was represented by William P. Letchworth, President ; 
John C. Devereux, Vice-President ; Martin B, Anderson, LL. D., 
Edward C. Donnelly, Samuel F. Miller, Theodore B. Bronson, John 
H. Van Antwerp, Ripley Ropes, Josephine Shaw Lowell, Commis- 
sioners of the State Board of Charities; Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary, 
and James 0, Fanning, Assistant Secretary. 

Upon invitation there were also present, Geo. J. Forest, President; 
H. J. Jackson, Secretary ; S. Kaufman, President German Emigra- 
tion Society, representing the Commissioners of Emigration ; and Wm. 
Blake, Superintendent of Out-Door Poor, representing the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction, New York city. 

This conference is deemed important, as those participating were, by 
reasonof their ofllcial relations, practically conversant with the subject, 
andbecausetheviewsof, the Massachusetts Board and the policy of that 
State were fully presented. It is believed that this complicated question 
will be beat understood by giving the discussion in its essential details. 

Tbe conference was opened by the president of the New York 
State Board who stated that it had become manifest to the New York 
Board that the custom of Massachusetts in transferring paupers into 
New York State had resulted in the imposition of a grievous burden. It 
was felt in agreateror less degree by every county in the State, but mora 
especially by the city of New York. The several classes of persons 
complained of wer6 as follows : 

First. Persons belonging to other States and Canada transported to 
this State by Massachusetts authorities, and left here without the means 
to proceed to their destination. 
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Second. Persons who were born in this State, but long residents of 

MasaacbuBetts, returned to this State upon becoming insane or other- 
wise diseased, so as to require public aid. 

Third. Immigrants landing at the port of New York, but settling in 
Massachusetts, sent to this State when sick or otherwise incapacitated. 

Against this practice the State of New York reiterated its protest and 
renewed its complaint gainst the Oommonwealth of Massachusetts. 
The State Board of Charities of New York would be pleased to know 
from the Commissioners of Massachusetts, what would be the future 
policy of their State in regard to the class of persona named, and 
whether its Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, were disposed and 
had the power to correct the evils complained of. 

The Commissioners of Massachusetts at the outset asked for the 
precise data upon which the complaint was founded. 

The Commissioners of New York preferred to discuss the princi- 
ples involved with a view to shortening the controversy, and in the 
hope of arriving at some satisfactory basis for the just and reciprocal 
transfer of the classes named between the two States. 

The Massachusetts Commissioners still insisting upon Eome statistic 
cal data, Commissioner Donnelly of New York referred to the Massa- 
chusetts State Reports, showing that nearly liO.OOO paup£rs had been 
discharged by the Massachusetts authorities, of whom 7,000 were, by 
the testimony of the same reports, delivered in New York in ten years. 
That, he thought, was of itself a fact serious enough to satisfy the Com- 
missioners that the complaint rose to the magnitude of a grievance. 
An analysis of the cases would show that a certain number were 
lunatics and paupers of different classes. He tbus cbnteuded that 
their own reports were a sufficient allegation. 

{The statistical information referred to by Commissioner Donnelly, 
which was presented to the October meeting of the Board in 1877, 
by assistant secretary Fanning, will he found appended in Schedule A.) 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York, stated that the reasons actuating 
the Board in not presenting a larger number of cases in support of the 
allegation were, that in the correspondence of 1877, already referred to, 
the facts were admitted and an attempt was made by Massachusetts to 
justify her action. In supportof this statement the following extract 
from a letter of 27th of November, 1877, in replyto the original com- 
plaint of the New York Board, was read : 

"It would be unjust to ask us in the case of a pauper tramping 
"from the west through New York to Maine, or, to the Oanadaa, to 
"send him the whole distance back to his home. We pass him to 
" New York in the expectation that you will send him along to Penn- 
" sylvania or Ohio according as the circnmstanoes may require, as you 
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'■' would send a man tramping from the Canadaa through Maeaachu- 
" setta to New York back to Boston, for ua to pas3 along to Canada. 
"Or suppose a stowaway on a coast-wise vessel from Washington lands 
"at Boston and tramps to N'ew York, would you not fjel that you had 
"performed your whole duty byreturning him to Massachusetts. * * * 

" Perhaps some better system than the present might be adopted, 
"but it should be done only after a free conference of theparties inter- 
"estedand thepresent system should we think be retained until another 
" is substituted. Certain it is that we are constantly receiving pau- 
"pers from New York as well a3 from other States, sent us for no 
"other reason than that they made Boston their port of landing, or 
"were born and formerly resided in this State," 

President Letchworth, of New York, thought the discnssion 
should be confined to the principles of equity involved. Was the 
action of Massachusetts right or wrong, referring to the first class 
complained of, viz.: 

First. Persons belonging to other States and Canada transported to 
this State by Massachusetts authorities and left here without the 
means to proceed to their destination. 

Commissioner Donselly, of Massachusetts, assumed thatthisclass 
referred to tramps who had entered Massachusetts from New York. 

Commissioner DoNSELLY, of New York, denied that it was con- 
fined to tramps. It included paupers and insane of all descriptions 
belonging to States other than New York, having no claim upon that 
State, who being found in Massachusetts, and assumed not to belong 
there were turned over to New York. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts, said that Massachusetts 
was charged with removing from her State to New York, paupers who 
had no claim on the State of New York. He would like to hear the 
charge substantiated. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York : la it denied by the Maasachu- 
Betts Board ? 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts : So far ns we have knowl- 
edge it is not done, that is those who have no claim upon the State of 
New York. We say that persons who have come to us from New 
York can rightfully be returned to New York. We claim we have sent 
no persons from Massachusetts to New York who have not come from 
New York to us. 

Commissioner DoNSELLY, of New York : Masaachusetta aasnmes that 
every person who gets into the State from ours, belongs to our State, 
and is sent back without further inquiry. 

The Massacbnaetts commissioners still called for exact information 
as to the persons complained of, and Commissioners Miller and Ander- 
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son, of New York, while expressing their disappointment at the atti- 
tude taken by Massachusetts, Buggeated the propriety of the secretary 
reading a few specimen cases. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York, then read the particulars of the case 
of Henry MorrJsett, a» follows : ■ 

"Henry Morriaett, who, with hie wife and infant child, was found 
"in distress at the Boston and Albany depot, in the city of Albany, 
"November 34th, 1873, being sworn before J. J. Gallup, justice of the 
"peace, deposed as follows : 'I was born in Quebec, Lower Canada, and 
"am 27 years of age ; my occupation for the past six yeara has been a 
"clerk in the lumber business, in tJie employ of Henry Denning, lum- 
"ber dealer and ship builder, in Quebec; being thrown out of employ- 
"ment I left Quebec in August, and went to Boston, Maas., thinking I 
"might find workj after looking in Tain for employment and spending 
"the littlo money I had laid by, I was compelled to apply to the Com- 
"missioners of Charities, who sent me to Albany, N. Y. , wife and my- 
"self are in feeble health and without means, and I am brought to the 
"extremity of asking charity.' 

" The family was committed to the Albany City State Alma-House, 
"November 25th, 1873, and on the 28th furnished transportation to 
"their home in Quebec, Canada. 

" Mr. Morriaett declared that he had never before been in this State, 
"and that neither he nor his wife, who, as well as their child, was also 
"born in Canada, had relatives or friends in this State." 

Commissioner Don;nelly, of Massachusetts, did not claim the right 
of sending persons of that sort who had never been in New York, but 
there might he equity in returning peraons who had been placed within 
the limits of Massachusetts by New York. - 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York: Suppose the person had passed 
through New York on hia way to M^aaachusetta, paying hie own fare, 
and not coming into the hands of the officers of the poor of the State 
of New York, would you deem it right to return him to New York ? 

Commissioner Doknklly, of Massachusetts : That has been our 
practice. We pass a pauper back, from State to State, until he reaches 
his place of settlement. Now we are ready to hear any reasons that 
may be urged against it. It is an abuse for Massachusetts to send a 
pauper to New York who has not been in New York State. We deny 
that it has the sanction of the Massachusetts authorities. 

Commisaioner Millee, of New York : Suppose the case of a per- 
son proceeding from Ohio by rail to Massachusetts, passing through 
New York in tTansUu merely, do you claim that going by rail through 
New York to Massachusetts confers an obligation on the State of New 
York in regard to that person F 
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CommiSBioaer Donnellt, of Maasachuaetts : N'ew York gets the 
benefit of the traasportatioa. Your corporation laiidfi him on ua, and 
we claim the right to return him agaia. Bat oaees of exaotlj that 
character are rare. 

For a better uaderstandiag of the nature of the acts complained of 
the PebloT cage was read by Assistant Secretary Fanning, as fol- 
lows: 

" Office op the Sta.te Board op Oharitibs, ( 
" Albany, August 30, 1877. \ 

" Henry Peblow called at the office about 9 o'clock a. m., and made 
" application for aid. Says he is an Englishman by birth, ^ed 28 
"years, has a wife, and one child 2^ years old. He came tothiaooon- 
" try six years ago, landed at the port of New York. For nearly four 
" years last past he has worked in a paint and oil shop in Chicago. 
" For two yeara, for John F. Weare & Co., 205 Randolph St. This 
" anmmer was thrown ont of employment by the closing of the house, 
"and with hia family went to Boston, Mass., to look for work. Ho 
"arrived in Boston July 16, and sought for work among the corre- 
"sppndenta of bis old employers but was unauccesaful in this and in 
" all other attempts to find employment. He used up hia money, sold 
" his apare clothing and articles of furniture, and at last made applica- 
" tioii to the authorities for assiatance. He atated that Mr. Wright- 
" ington gaye him a pass for himself and family to come to Albany. 
" He says he objected to coming here aa he was an entire stranger. 
" He wished to go to Detroit where he had friends who would aasiat 
" him. The Masaachaaetts antboritiea aaaured him that he would be 
"sent on from here and directed him to apply at this office. They 
" did not furuiah him with any means of support'and the family ha?e 
" been without food for six hours. 

"' My wife sold the shoes from her feet to procure our last meal.' 
" They arrived in Albany at 10 o'clock last night and spent the night 
" in the depot. He has -no money nor means of support whatever, 

"State op New Yoek, ( . 
" City and County of Albany, J * ' 

" Henry Peblow being duly sworn says that he is the identical 
" Henry Peblow named in the foregoing statement. That said state- 
" ment has been read to him and that the facts therein aet forth are 
"true. HENEY PEBLOW. 

" Subacribed and sworn before me, ) 

" this 30th day of August, 1877, { 

" Jas. O. Fanning, 

" Notary Publto in and for Albany Co. " 
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GommisBioaer Donnelly, of Masaachusetts: Does the affidavit 
state that he came by way of New York from Chicago ? 

Asaistant Seorefary Fanning, of New York t It does not state it, bnt 
the facts are that he passed directly from Chicago to Boston. 

The Massachusetts commissioners drawing attention to the omission 
in the affidavit to state whether the party came from Chicago via New 
■ Yorit and whether he made any stay in tlie latter place, said that such 
cases reached the extreme verge of the obligation, and alluded to the 
responsibility of railroad corporations having charters in Massachu- 
setts, for bringing persons into the State who became paupers within 
one year. They were required to take them out of the State again at 
their own eipense. The Massachusetts commissioners claimed that it 
rested with New York to show that their practice in this regard was 
inequitable and erroneous. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: 

If a person is found in a New York alms-houae, who is a resident 
of Ohio, Illinois, or any other StatCj we return that person to his resi- 
dence wherever it may be, if he has friends there and wishes to go. If 
he is sick and weak, he is sent under an escort. If he is an insane per- 
Bon, we put him under proper care and deliver him to the authorities 
to be placed in an insane asylum. The habit of sending paupers from 
parish to parish in past years, as practiced in England and some of 
the States of the Union, we suppose to have become obsolete. It has 
been the origin, to a great extent, of the tramp system. We have abol- 
ished this transfer system in the State of New York. We have 
thought it a very improper one, and we have supposed that it was emi- 
nently fit that it should be abolished aa between States. This is clear, 
however, that no obligation is assumed by the State of New York by 
the mere fact of a man having landed in New York city from a foreign 
port. When a person goes, in good faith, to reside in Massachusetts, 
or in any other State, lives there for a number of years, it seems to ua 
that such locality is bound to construct their, eettlement laws on such 
principles that if he become dependent he will be taken care of. If he 
has not acquired a legal settlement, the State has a right to choose 
between two alternatives, either to maintain him for the period of his 
life, or to send him to the locality which by the usage of civilized 
nations is morally bound ia take care of him. But in order to get rid of 
such a burden, there is no equity or justice in Masaaohusetta imposing 
it upon an innocent State which has no color of obligation to maintain 
such peraon. Thia proposition is ao plain and clear as to need no 
argument. It is a principle recognized in international law always as 
between independent States, that the transfer of paupers from one 
country to another, under such circumstances, is a violatioa of inter- 
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national comity. The attempt of Massaohosetts to impose the support 
of a pauper belonging to Ohio or Canada upon the 8tate of New York, 
cannot be justified. We ask that Massachnaetts, if it has a State pauper 
who is not a resident but belonging to the State of Ohio, that it shall 
transfer him to Ohio direct, and not to Xew York. I think this 
propositiou will be perfectly clear, and will be admitted by all to be 
jost and fair, also when applying to immigrants from foreign countries. 
A person being an immigrant lauding at the city of N^ew Tork proceeds 
directly to JMassachu setts, and becomes a resident there, should, it 
reduced to pauperism, be cared for by Massachusetts, or be sent by 
Massachusetta to the country from which he came. The mere fact of 
his lauding at New York creates no obligation for that St-ate to support 
him when he becomes dependent. We recognize, of coarse, the bind- 
ing force* of the contract of our Emigrant Commissioners, arising from 
-head money, to support him for five years. But even that contract. 
lapses after that period expires. A very large proportion of the paupers 
which have been transferred by Massachusetts to this State, have had 
no claims whatever upon the New York Emigrant Commissioners. 

Commissioner Lovtell, of New York: In this cano the welfare of 
the pauper himself ought to be considered. The claims of common 
humanity are to be taken into consideration apart from the great 
interest of the State. Massachusetts has, in these two cases read for 
the information of the gentlemen, not only pursued a selfish policy, 
but has been utterly negligent of the welfare of the individual. If it 
be true as stated, she has pushed these persons out of the limits of 
Massachusetts with no regard whatever for their welfare. Both of 
these cases were of decent respectable people. If Massachusetts chose 
to support them it would be perfectly proper to do so, but she had no 
right to send them to New York under the circumstances. 

Commissioner Donhblly, of Massachusetta, urged as a great diffi- 
culty in dealing with the question of transfer the fact that Masaa- 
ohuaetts had no j'urisdictiou beyond her State line. He referred, by 
way of illustration, to a party whom they proposed transferring to 
Philadelphia, who, when in New Jersey, objected to go farther, and 
calling upon the authorities of that State to interfere, was set at lib- 
erty. He claimed that there was a legal difficulty in following the 
policy recommended by New York. 

Commissioner Milleb, of New York, replied that in New York the 
party was sent out of the State with his own consent. 

Commissioner Don'nbllt, of Massachusetts, said they would not in 
such a case oonsnlt his volition, but send him on. He further claimed 
that Massachusetts supported a large number of paupers in her 
lunatic asylums and alms-houses who had no le^ claim upon the 
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State, simply on the ground of their hsTing family tiea in the State 
which it waa not desirable .to break up. 

Commiasioner Davis, of Maaaachn setts, thonght that by the action of 
the Emigrant Commission, New York admitted a certain responsibility 
for parties arriving at the port of New York who were liable to become 
paupers. She claimed to take charge of .them forflye years after their 
arrival. "I am merely illustrating this as an equitable principle. 
It is easy to understand that many such cases arrived in the port 
of New Tork, aud that while they may have been a considerable 
length of time out of New York State, and moving about other 
States, as tramps, that their stay in Massachusetts had been very 
short. Certainly, Massachusetts has a right to protect herself from 
this class of immigrants. If they remain a certain length of time ia 
Afassachnsetts, long enough to become substantially inhabitants, I 
suppose we should be willing to admit the responsibility of Maasachu- - 
setts for their maintenance; but when they have arrived but recently 
there, we have the right to deport them. Suppose there should be an 
international law with reference to foreign immigrants, the utmost we 
could do would be to have certain treaty regulations making their 
port of exit responsible, or the country from which they came, and to 
send them back there, they in their turn disposing of them according 
to their treaty obligations. That would be our position to-day. New 
York is the port from which this mass of paupers and criminals radi- 
ate over this country. We may get, and we do get, a very large part 
of it, and we are entitled to protection. It seems to me that we could 
very easily come to some agreement with reference to paupers who are 
recent immigrants to'this country through this port. It seems also 
that there yoa must assume the responsibility, and that there must be 
a limit to our responsibility, I cannot see the impropriety of our 
State law. In regard to the other class, where persons have gone the 
length of New York, or through certain portions of New York, upon 
railroads, who prove to be paupers almost on their arrival in Massa- 
chusetts, and where we have no rights beyond the limit.s of our own 
State, it seems that there is a propriety in transferring those per- 
sons to the point from which they came ; in other words, so far as 
we are concerned, there ia a responsibility resting upon New York 
for the transfer throngh her limits into our limits of this pauper class 
which may in time become a very great grisTance, and Massachusetts 
would be justified in returning them by the way they came. As 
regards the equity involved in transporting these persons from point 
to point, take a case — a pauper comes from Illinois, passes into Ohio, 
IVom there into Pennsylvania, from there into New York, and finally, 
passes from New York into Massaohuaetts. Now, it seems to me to 
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be aeking agreatdeal of MaBsachusetta to take that person, send him 
through New York, through Pennsylvania, into Ohio and back again 
into Illinoia. New York haa taken the responBibility in importing 
that person into Masaachuaetta. Her railroads have had the advaatages 
of the transportation, and it seema to me that an abuse woald much 
more readily occur if a different principle were adopted than the one 
adopted by Maeeachuaetta. We ahould like to have you show ua 
wherein our error consists." 

Commiasioner Anderson, of New York: If the gentlemen wiah to 
follow our precedent in New York State, we could show them that we 
send several hundred every year out of our own State. We have 
Bent them to .Canada, toPennaylvania, to Ohio, and to the various 
States of the Union, We find our practice worka well and the expenae 
haa not been very large. We also think it equitable. We think it aavea 
tramping, and we think it puts the reaponaibility of aupport where it 
properly belongs. The practice of making a nation or a State of our 
Union responaible for all peraona passing through it cannot be main- 
tained. Making France reaponaible for all persons passing ont of the 
port of Havre and sending all such back to France to take care of, 
on their becoming dependent, is so inequitable and contrary to all prin- 
ciples of international law that it ia not to be entertained for a moment. 
The mere passage over ita territory creates no obligation on the part of 
that State or country to support such persons. If we had been detected 
in transporting paupera into a friendly State for the purpose of burden- 
ing that State and relieving our own of their care, we could not be j us- ' 
tified for a- moment ; but no sneh thing has been done. I claim that 
Ksssachnsetts has no right to pasa paupers to her borders and drop 
them in the State of New York. Suppoae persona from Nova Scotia, 
coming into New York from Boston, and becoming paupera, would 
you think it right for New York to transfer them baok to Masaachu- 
setts and leave them there ? 

Commissioner Davis, of Maasachusetts : Yes, and do you not do it, 
sir, occasionally i* 

Commissioner Andebson, of New York : It is contrary to our prin- 
ciples. 

Commissioner Davis, of Maaaachuaetts : Is it not your practice ? 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York : In no case. The Board 
has never done it. The local authoritiea might have done so, bnt if 
they have, we have no knowledge of it ; we do not justify it. This 
Board has never done it. 

Commissioner Davis, of Maesachasetta : That it has been practiced 
poeaibly by your Commiaaionera of Emigration, I presnme there is no 
question. Aa regards the impropriety of pasaing from one State to 
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another, the facts show that jon do that uaofficially, for saoh classes 
are dropped within the limits of Massachnsetta. 

Commissioner Asdebson, of New York : Not by this Board, air. 

Comtniasioner Da.ti3, of Massachusetts : Suppose these persons 
should pass through the city of New York, a hundred thousand, say, 
have we any means of redress p Can there be any way in which we can 
remove those persons from our limits ? We say we do not claim to 
have any rights beyond our own limits, but we do claim the right 
of protecting ourselves from this class of persons. We say that 
iaasmuch as they have come from you to us we will send them 
back again, otherwise it might become a very grievous burden tons. 
We have a State law that governs these cases and I fail tp see anything 
stilted by the gentlemen so far which shows our practice to be inequit- 
able or which would justify us to be at the large expense of sending 
these persons, and some one to accompany them in an extra legal 
capacity beyond the limits of our own State, 

President Letchworth, of NewYork, drew attention to the calami- 
tous consequences in the event of New York retaliating on Massa- 
chusetts and returning to her every time the same parties she sent 
forward. Such a course he claimed to he unwise as well as inhumane. 

Commissioner Datis, of Massachusetts, did not see why it was not 
equitable to turn the current back to the source from which it came. 
If that principle was correct, he claimed that New York should not 
receive these parties, but simply pass them on to the ueit State. 
. Commissioner Van Antwehp, of New York, did not see in practice 
that Massachusetts felt bound in the exercise of her rights by her 
State line, for paupers were sent over the entire distance of the Boston 
and Albany road to Albany. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts; The Boston and Albany 
corporation is sabstantlally a unit from Boston to Buffalo. It is partly 
within the limits of New York and partly within the limits of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Commissioner Millek, of New York: It occurred to me that if 
Massachusetts exercises full power over that railroad, as that railroad 
has connection with Buffalo, it might relieve ns of some of our com- 
plaint if Massachusetts would send them direct to Buffalo. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts: If the State of New York 
would come into the settlement it would do exactly. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York : It is evident from this 
friendly statement of argument that the fact appears, although it has 
nothing to do with the force of the argument, that Massachusetts, 
according to the •principles of comity sought to be established, has 
the advantage in being at the end of the line instead of being in the 
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middle. If there were States further east our oomplaints would prob- 
ably imprees themselves more fully upon the people of MasBachusetts. 
But it seema to me we can rest upon this, and I do not eee how it is 
going to be answered. We do deny that the State of Massachasetta 
has the right, in the first instance, to place an obligation on the State 
of New York to support a pauper that never existed before Massachu- 
setts imposed that obligation upon her. A person passing through 
the State of New York from Ohio, not a pauper, but a person seeking 
employment, goes to Massachusetts to get employment, becomes 
dependent, asks assistance to be sent back to the State of Ohio where 
he formerly resided, and where he has a settlement. Massachu setts 
Bays: "No; we will send you as far as Albany, in the State of New York. 
We will drop you down there without a cent of money, without aay 
means of making further progfess, and you must rely upon the charities 
of the citizens of New York for further help." Massachusetts, in the 
first instance, places an obligation upon us for the support of a person 
for whom we have no obligation whatever, a person who was never a 
citizen in our State and never a dependent in our State ; who was 
never in our State in the Condition leaning upon the verge of depend- 
ence even, but who, while in the State of Massachusetts, becomes 
dependent and is dropped by the authorities of Massachusetts ia our 
State for the first time by the act of Massachusetts alone ; not by the 
act of Providence, and not by any act that we are in obligation bound 
to respect, but by the act of Massachusetts, who has dropped upon us 
a burden for however long a time it may extend. We cannot yield to 
that point. 

Commissioner Andee80H, of New York : I would say still further 
that, although not a lawyer, my impression is, that this imposition of 
a burden upon one State by another is an offense against inter-State 
comity. I think the State of New York would, in such cases, have a 
remedy in the United States courts against this abuse. I believe that 
if cases that we have on record against the State Board of Massachn- 
aetts were brought before a United States court, it would be shown 
to be an ofiense against inter-State comity, and the officer who was in- 
strumental in committing such offense, would be liable to answer for 
it. He could not put in as a bar to its prosecution, the fact that he 
was acting under the Massachusetts law, because that would be sub- 
stantially taking advantage of his own State's wrong. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : Dr. Davis says that the 
limit of the obligation of the State is tlie State line. Now there have 
been picked up in the city of New York lunatics discharged out of 
Massachusetts asylums, and turned adrift in the streets of New York — 
homicidal lunatics. Is it assumed that the officials of Massachusetts, 
29 
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or atiy individual liaving charge of those persons, has e?er discharged 
the duties of humanity by simply putting this man across the line and 
letting him run adrift ? 

CommiBsioner Donnelly, of Masaachhsetts : No, ifc ia not 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : I put that illustration as 
determiniag the fact that the duty is not defined by State lines ; it is 
entirely independent of them. The State of New York undertakes to 
discharge its obligation in the transfer of its panpers or lunatics to the 
places properly chargeable with them. 

Commissioner Davis, of Maasachnaetta : If we could aettle upon 
some principle of iuter-State comity, perhaps we could dispose of these 
abuses. In the case referred to by Commissioner Donnelly, if New 
York would admit the propriety of the principle adopted by Massa- 
chusetts, and take the custody of these jersons, then there would be 
no such difficulty as he speaks of, such as allowing lunatics to go at 
large in the streets of New York. First of all, we should knowwhere 
we stand with reference to the general principle. We are getting 
away from it by discussing exceptional caaea. Commiasioner Miller 
made the remark that many of these caaea were not paupers in New 
York, but became paupers after their arrival in Masaachu setts, but the 
fact is, a pauper does not become so in a moment; a certain limit of 
time must elapae in order to establish hia pauperism. Probably asuf- 
ficient answer for all sucli cases would be the assertion that in fact and 
in Buhatance these people were paupers on leaving New York, that is 
to say, they were liable at any moment to become such. The party 
may have expended hia last doUur in reaching Massachusetts, Tak- 
ing it in a substantial sense and not in the limited sense in which the 
commissioner pnts it, he was a pauper before he entered Maaaachu setts. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York : We ought to keep ourselves 
strictly to the point at issue, and settle the first proposition before 
going to the third. The question before the conference now is that 
of parties who have a residence and settlement in plaoea , other than 
New York, who never have had a reaidenco in New York, but find 
themselves in Massachusetts in dependent circumstances. Maaaaehu- 
setts seeks to relieve herself by sending them, not where they belong, 
but by dropping them in the State of New York. To justify or 
excuse themselves for this line of policy, it has been suggested that 
Massachusetts recognizes her obligations as ceasing when she gets such 
persons to the State line. We want to understand that, if that be 
the real ground upon which they juatlfy their action. The cases which 
led to the complaint have not established any such rule. There has 
not been one of all the cases we have here that does atop at the State 
line. They come, some to New York, some to Albany, and we have 
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one very aggravated case that hoa been writtea ont where a maa was 
Beat to the city of Binghamton, where he had no claim. There was 
another case where a man waa sent to Rochester. That is some dis- 
tance west from the State line. The idea of the State line being the 
limit of Massachusetts' obligation could not have been very forcibly 
impressed by yonr Board upon your executiye officers, and I think the 
reason is because it is a new idea. It certainly is new to me. The 
plain common sense obligation is, to take care of paupers where you 
find them, or send them where they belong. It certainly cannot be 
right to send them to, and make them a burden upon, another party, 
where they do not belong, and where they have no claim for support. 
Now, we insist, and it is our practice, that whenever a pauper ia found 
within our State, or a person becoming dependent, who has friends in 
another State willing to take care of him, if he is willing to go, we 
should send him there, no matter what the distance may be. If be 
has escaped from the authorities in another State, and they recognize 
their obligations, we send him there. If a lunatic had been in the 
State of New York, and afterward escaped into the State of Massa- 
chusetts, then in such a case I would make no objection to Massa- 
chusetts sending him back to our authorities, where he had last had 
care, and of course we would recognize that obligation. But in the 
case of persona where we have had no prior obligation whatever, that 
you should by your own will, without any notilicatiou to us, without 
even giving us the facts showing where the party might he properly 
chargeable, that you should send him here and drop him upon one of 
tho counties of our State, that we object to, and that is what conati- 
tntea our grievance. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts: The obligation of a 
State cannot -be supposed to exist beyond its legal powers, and unques- 
tionably, its legal powers must end with the limits of the State. If 
the principle is correct, then this class of persons coining through 
New York or from New York, and being in a condition of actual 
pauperism when they arrived in Massachusetts, we would be entitled 
to return them to New York for New York to make a proper disposi- 
tion of them. I have no douht hut that the authorities of Massachu- 
Betts would give ample notice to the New York authorities to ensure 
that no such unofficial disposition, as is alleged, of these people should 
be permitted. I feel we ought to establish some general principle, 
but until you show us that you have a better principle than the one 
we. adopt, of course we shall be obliged to stand where we are. - 

Commiasioner Anderson, of New York : I will read from the law 
of New York, 1831, chapter 277 : 

"Any person who shall bring or remove, or cause to be brought or 
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"removed, any poor or indigent person, from any place without this 
"State, into any county or town within it, and there leave or attempt 
"to leave such person, with intent to make such county or town 
"chargeable with the support of such pauper, he shall forfeit and pay 
" fifty dollars, to be recovered before any justice of the peace of the 
"county in which such pauper shall be brought, to be sued for and 
"recovered by and in the name of the superintendents of the county 
"poor of said county, or by the overseers of the poor of the town into 
"which such pauper shall be brought; and moreover, shall be obliged 
"to convey such pauper out of the State or support him at his own 
"expense, and it shall be lawful for the justice before whom any person 
"shall be convicted for a violation of this act, to require of such person 
"satisfactory security that he will, within a reasonable time, to be 
"named by the Justice, transport such pauper out of the State, or 
"indemnify the town or county for all charges and expenses which 
"may be incurred in the support of such pauper; and if such person 
"shall refuse to give such security when so required, it shall be the 
"duty of the justice to commit him to the iiommon jail of the county, 
" for a term not exceeding three months," 

I suppose this was intended to meet the very difficulty before us. 
It makes the intent a part of the crime. These people are brought 
away from Massachusetts and dropped in Albany, with the intention 
of making the State of New York chargeable with the expense of the 
transportation of these persons out of the State again. So far, they 
admit that thp intent of bringing them here is to put the expense of 
caring for them, or of sending them to the places where Ihey belong, 
upon the State of New York. There is a liabilityhere, under the State 
law, when that intent is proved. 

Commissioner Da.tts, of Massachusetts: That does not touch the 
equities of this question. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: It is an illustration of 
the fact, that the subject has been up and discussed, and the statute is 
so obviously just, that even the gentleman himself would hardly be 
willing to call it in question. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : To get at the equities in 
the case, at least to bring them to the mind of the Massachusetts 
gentlemen, we may present the simple practice of the State of New 
York. The State of New York recognizes the obligation to transfer 
anypersou who falls in to the condition of dependence within its borders, 
to the place to which that person is chargeable. That is the equita- 
ble position of the State of New York. Now, in addition to its humane 
aspect, it is just. But our neighbors wish to impose upon us other 
obligations which do not belong to ub. If they would take this equita- 
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ble view of the quealion, the whole difficulty would be solved. If 
they would take the obllgatioDS upon them as we have assumed them 
upon US, it would settle the matter. All we ask is that this equita- 
ble practice of ours — I use the word frequently because it eeeme 
to be an important factor in the case — should be imitated by our 
neighbors. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York ; I think in the report of 1860 
of the commissioners of foreign paupers of Massachusetts, it is 
claimed that they did precisely what we now ask them to do. It 
appears that the commissioners were on trial before the county for 
deporting paupers to New York. There had been complaint made by 
New York that they had sent paupers there, and this report was an 
answer to the charge. The defendants say that they did not at that 
time pursue that course which we now, as a Board, ask Massachusetts to 
pursue. They say " as a general rule the commissioners return paupers 
only to the places bound by their own laws to receive them and support 
them. " It seems to me there is the demand, so far as this one class is 
concerned ; this class who have never lived in New York. All we ask of 
the Massachusetts Board is, that they will send them to the places 
bound to support them, and that they will take every measure to 
secure that the requirements of humanity are fulfilled. Further the 
report says: " One of the rules they make in transferring paupers, is 
that they shall consent to their removal, and their friends, if any, 
shall consent." The Massachusetts Board state that that was their 
practice when they were on the defensive. 

Commissioner Dosxelly, of Massachusetts : I should like to 
know how many paupers have been transferred from New York State 
to any other States during the past year. 

Secretary Hoyt: About one thousand. 

Commissioner Doxi^elly, of Massachusetts: One of the commis- 
sioners here has stated, that because New York assumes a certain 
practice, that we should necessarily, follow it ; that New York has set 
UB au example of equity. The gentleman will remember that you 
have in New York a population about three times as large as that of 
Massachusetts, and that will enable you to perceive how the burden 
bears upon us. We sent out from the State about 1,500, against yonr 
1,000, although we have a population of a million and a half, against 
your population of three time,", that nnmber. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : And we support them. 

Commissioner DoNyELLT, of Massachusetts: Ws have in our new 
lunatic asylum at Danvers, one hundred and fifty people who have no 
claim upon us. The capacity of the institution is for five hundred, 
uid it has been opened only a year and a half. It seema to me that 
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with the citizens and corporations of New York, aiding and assisting 
in throwing these paupers upon our territory, that we have the right 
to retaliate by throwing them back. The most of the paupers whom 
we send to your State are those who are not more than two or three 
days within our limits. Mr. Wrightington is the officer who is charged 
with that matter. It seems to us very inequitable for New York to 
ask us, after through its corporations throwing them on our territory, 
to transfer them to their original places, perhaps to the farthest 
limits of the Union. There would also bo a .difficulty in transferring 
them beyond the limits of Massac hu setts, because the very moment 
they ascertained they were beyond the authority of our law, they at 
once begin to ascertain their rights. If we had aa understanding 
among the States by which we could transfer such paupers to you, and 
you transfer tliem in the same way to the State adjoining you, and so 
on till they reached their destination, it might answer the purpose; 
but that we should be asked to transfer them to California or elsewhere, 
paupers whom the people of New York have assisted in briugiag into 
. Massachusetts, is too much. 

Commissioner Anderson", of New York: I would like to under- 
stand what the gentleman means by the "citizens of New York and 
its corporations" throwing them upon Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Doitnelly, of Massachusetts: They deliver them 
into our territory. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York : Suppose they go on foot 
by their own desire, how then ? 

Commissioner Donnellt, of Massachusetts: We make the rail- 
road and steamship companies who bring them in upon us take 
them back again. Our practice is to notify the agent of the railroad 
company or of the steamship company that has brought the paupers 
into the State, to take them out again, as under the law we have the 
right to do. 

Commissioner Andeeson, of New York ; The gentleman stated that 
the people of the State of New York thrust paupers into Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: I don't mean to say 
that New York does it officially ; I mean the railroads do it, and the 
steamship companies do it also. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York r Are not railroads in onr 
State under obligations to carry every person who presents a ticket, 
and are not the Massachusetts railroads under the same obligation? 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: Yes, sir; the rait- 
roadd have to take those who offer themselves for transportation, but 
they take the risk of having to take them out of the State again under 
the provisions of out law. 
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■ Com m IBS i oner Anderson, of New York: We have- felt the force of 
that law, for that is one of the ways in which Massachusetts paupers 
have been turned back to ub. The railroat's have been threatened and 
compelled, very inequitably, it seems to me, to take paupers to New 
York, and this arrangement with the railroads is a part of our griev- 
ance. We don't think that the State of Massachusetts has any right 
to interfei-e in that case. Practically, you offer a motive to all the 
railroads to burden ns with paupers for fear of being subjected to the 
penalties of tho Massachusetts law. 

Commissioner Da.vi8, of Massachusetts: I must confess that I 
have failed to sec tho impropriety of the principle tliat when pau- 
pers are migrating from one State into another, tho State into which 
they come has tho right of protecting itself and placing them outside 
its limits. Suppose there were causes in operation soutli and west cre- 
ating an immense pauper migration through New York into Massa- 
chusetts, or, if you please, into some State north of Massachusetts, a 
small, weak outer State just bordering on Canada. Suppose this 
pauper migration should come like a flood into that State, overflow- 
ing its charitable institutions and taxing to the ntmost its resouroes, 
would it not have some power to prevent it, and what would be its 
power, but to say to the adjoining State, " wo will not accept of this 
class, we return them to you ? " Take the negro migration west. 
Suppose it overflows Kansas, and brings in an immense mass of pau- 
perism, which passing through Missouri makes that tho gateway, what 
would be tho fair remedy for the State of Kansas, and the only rem- 
edy known to our law ? It would bo to say to the State of Missouri, 
"we refuse these people; they must not come here. If they get 
within our limits, wo will return them to you, and leave you tho op- 
tion of doing the same thing." Is it not the only way? Would you 
say that the Stace of Kansas receiving paupers from Alabama and 
other parts should in every case find out where these paupers belong 
and return them there with the proper officer ? The very statement 
of the proposition shows its absurdity. 

President Letchworth, of New York : The supposition of Massa- 
chusetts being flooded with this class from New York is an impossible 
one, for our practice is to send them to their friends and places of legal 
settlement upon entering the State, so that they could not reach Mas- 
sachusetts. We ask you to do the same thing. 

Commissioner Datis, of Massachusetts : I am speaking of the sub- 
stantial factthat these persons are in a destitute condition, and they 
are practically paupers on their arrival in Massachusetts; that is they 
are substantially paupers in New York. I am speaking of this migra- 
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\ai:^ class, utterly destitate, irhoin you have allowed to pasa into the 
State of Massachusetta. You could prevent it, yet you do not. 

Comniiaaiouer Donnelly, of New York : Dr. Dayia would imply 
from his statement that the State of New York has a right to arrest a 
person who may be a possible pauper. He is not a pauper now, but 
because he may become such in Massachusetts, he is therefore a pau- 
per in posse in New York. The other statement of Dr. Davis was to 
illustrate one of those extreme cases which he himself objected to. 
When he assumes that a whole army of paupers can break in upon a 
State, he assumes a condition of f^ts that is only possible in extreme 
cases, and against such extreme cases, extreme measures must be taken. 
You would resist such an evil just as you would resist the inroad of an 
enemy. It would hardly he an illustration of the condition of thinga 
incur normal state. 

Commissioner Datis, of Massachusetts : It is sl'ating an abuse which 
is not provided for by your law. It might occur, and our law meets 
jnat such a condition of things, but you are utterly helpleas in auch an 
extremity. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York : I suppose these gentlemen 
understand that this question as to the duty of New York in the 
premisas hiis been discussed heretofore, and that oiir Board has been 
unanimous in this matter. We take the same ground now. We have 
insisted that we have not the right, and our secretary has not the 
right, in the execution of the State pauper law, to aend citizena over 
the border and leave them in a State that has no obligation to take 
care of them ; that it waa our duty to send them where they belonged 
and not to burden a State on which they had no claim. That has 
been our practice and our theory. It was adopted by our Board after 
discussion as right, just, and humane. It was thought that we had 
no business to send people who were adrift, without any means of 
transportation, without any means of support, simply in the direction 
of their friends and to drop them down cue hundred miles this side of 
them in a community that was under no obligation to support them. 
In reference to the people who have passed over oar railroad, to the 
State of Massachusetts, and who afterward became destitute there, 
the gentleman says that we have the benefit of the transportatiou of 
these persons. Now I suppose that these gentlemen know that the 
Albany and Boston road, which is owned by Massachusetts capital, 
sends ita passengers through from Chicago to Boatoa and has ita full 
profit on the whole transportation through, and probably Boston 
capital owna not only that road, but its variouscounections west; and 
thuayou see that this railroad might make a very handsome profit 
on the transportation ; that they can get the full amount of the fare 
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from Chicago or the for west. Now if you relieve yowBelvos of the 
persons in the way indicated, you also relieve your corporatiou by al- 
lowing them simply to take these parties and put them over your border 
and drop them into the State of New Yorli, instead of requiring them 
to take them the entire distance back, yon thua leave to this corpora- 
tion a very nice margin of profit. I do not see how, looking at this 
matter in the light of justice toward the State and humanity toward 
the dependent person, you discharge your obligation by taking such a 
person and sending him to a State under no obligation to support him. 
He should be sen t to the place where he has a legal settlement and 
nothing short of that will ever satisfy our minds, or come up to the 
practice of our State in the premises. 

Oommissioner Anderson', of New York: I must say that I am 
' somewhat disappointed at the position of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts. I was led to believe that we might come to some reciprocal 
understanding. If these gentlemen are fixed in their views and have 
no disposition, as representing the Massachusetts Board, to change . 
their policy, it is of no use for oa to discuss the matter further. Kew 
York must suffer its burden or seek relief in some other way. 

Commissioner Donnellt, of Massachusetts : In relation to the Boa- 
ton and Albany road — upon inquiry of the general agent, I find that not 
more than four per cent of the paupers that we send into New York go 
by the Boston and Albany road. We send tbem back the way they 
came. We have now about four tliousand State paupers under our 
c-are in MaBsacbusetts. This is done out of respect to that very feeling 
that you speak of, the ties of kindred, having no desire to separate 
families or friends. We hold them together although they have no 
legal claim upon us. I should like to know, as a matter of fact, as 
to whether, or not, any homicidal, or other lunatics, have been de- 
livered from Masaachusetta into the State of New York and left un- 
cared for there by the Massachuaetta authoritiea ; I should like to know 
the names of the parties in order to present them to our Board ou our 
return. 

Secretary HoTT, of New York : I remember distinctly one case of 
that kind, that of a man who jumped into the river the next morning 
after his arrival in New York. It happened a year ago last summer. 
He was a Hungarian; I have not the particulars of the case before me. 

Commissioner DONNELLT, of Massachasetts: All that this Board has 
to state upon the first proposition we wish to hear, but all that we can 
do in the matber la to report to our full Board on our return, and we 
desire to communicate with t^em as fully as possible. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : I understand we have 
made progress in discnssiug this flret proposition, and we have got by 
30 
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the discoasion a, reasonable idea of the position of theae gentlemen in 
regard to the other points. We might now proceed to the diacuaaion 
of the other points complfuned of, and it may be that in the course 
of the whole argument, we will arrive at a better position than by 
closing tlie first now. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : Doea the statute- of the State of 
Massachusetts require its officers to take charge of persons found in 
your towns in distress, and to administer the needed relief ? 
Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts : Yes, sir- 
Secretary Hoyt, of Kew York: I aak you, now, how Massachu- 
setts, finding such a person in distress, can discharge herself of that 
obligation except by placing the person in the custody of those legally 
chargeable with his or her support. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: We can only reiter- 
ate what was stated before. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York: A large number of these people 
are persons who coroe into our State for legitimate purposes. Within 
the past year a woman came with her children from St. Louis. to New 
York city, allured by the hope of employment, , She failed, however, 
in. her endeavors, was compelled to seek public aid, and we sent her 
with her children to their home. Now, the principle that you adyo- 
eate would have compelled us to have sent that woman and children 
to New Jersey and throw them on the charitable ofdcers there, to he 
forwarded to St. Louis. I repeat, how can yon escape the responsi- 
bility of placing the distressed person found in yonr State where the 
legal responsibility for his or her support rests ? 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: We have provision 
for the general class of casea, but we have none for exceptional cases. 
Secretary Hoyt, of New York i Bnt this is not an exceptional 
ease. The city of Buffalo ia the place where more of these people atop 
than at any other point in this State. Many of them have Maasachu- 
eefcts as their objective point, having lived there in former yeara, 
and they think, if they reach there, they are to meet old associations. 
We lay the matter before them, tell them the neighborhood they are 
going to is not as it was in former years. We induce them to go back, 
and we always send them to the place whence they came. They have 
been out of yourState for many years, and have legal settlements else- 
where. This has been our invariable practice. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: We do not dispute 
that that ia your practice. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : I would be very glad if the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts would tell us how their officers are to dis- 
charge the plain duty devolvmg upon them in reference to this class of 
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persons, how tbey are to relieve themselYes of the responaibility of their 
support except by finding their places of legal settlement and sending 
them there. 

GommUsioner Donnellt, of Masaachnsetts : If a man in such a 
case is hungry, we do not ask him about his place of settlement. We 
feed bim first, and then find out about him afterward. 

Commiaaioner Davis, of Masaaohuaetts : — The esercise of humanity 
on the part of the authorities of Itfassachusetts does not absolve New 
York from her obligations ia a case that comes withiii this class. I 
assume it as proper for ua to send the party to Hew York for New 
YorK to take charge of him. 

Commissioner Andersoit, of New York ! I feel quite sure that if 
these gentlemen had time to reflect on thia matter, they would see that . 
the principles that we present before them are reciprocally juat and 
politic, and that nopolicy whatever regarding panpers and the relations 
of panpers to the diSferent States can be economically sound, which 
is not practically and really reciprocal, jnst and humane. I think, 
after the gentlemen have time to reflect upon it, that the Board of 
Masaachnsetts will apply for legislation which will substantially be the' 
adoption of the policy that we suggest I think further, that public 
opinion will ultimately force the people of Massaobusetts to it. I have 
no doubt of it. ■ 

Recess till 3:30 P. u. 



Afibbnook Sesbioh. 

The conferenoe reassembled and the diaonasion was resumed, the 
point of debate having special reference to the second olass complained 
of, as follows: 

Second. Persons who were born in this State, but long residents of 
Uassachuaetts, returned to this State upon becoming insane or other- 
wise diseased, so as to require public aid. 

Assistant Secretary Fakkiho read the partionlars of the case of 
Isaac Truax, as illustrating the grievance coming under thia head. 

Awguat \%th, 1877. 
" A man calling himself laaao Tmax called at this office and made 
" application for aid, aaya he came from the Masaachusetts State alma- 
** house, about twenty miles from Boston, aent by the State authoritiea 
" who paid hia fore to this point, Albany, and gave him fifty centa. He 
" arrived here last night on the night train, spent the nightin the depot 
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" sod paid tweatj-flve cents of his money for breakfast. He is aboni 
"60 years of age, poorly olad, evidently in indigent ciroamstances and 
" partially blind. He was born in Cortland connty, bnt left there nearly 
" thirty-five years ago, and for over thirty years resided in Ashtabula, 
" Ohio. Had lived in Maasachnsetta two years prior to his commitmeDt 
" to the State alms-house. Has no known friends or relatives or place 
" of settlement ia this State. He says he told the Uassachnsetts au- 
" thorities that he wanted to go to Ohio, and they told him that was all 
"right, when he arrived here to inqnire for some office (the name he 
" could not distinctly state) and he wonid be sent over or taken care of." 

Secretary Hott, of New York, then read another specimen case, the 
particulars of Louisa Clarkson, as follows ; 

" Louisa Clarkson, an unmarried woman, aged 24 years (enciente) 
" applied for relief to the Supt. of the Poor at Watertown, April IS, 
" 1879, and was committed as a State pauper to the Jefferson county 
"alms-house, and on the 19 th of May, she gave birth to a female child. 

" The statements of this woman who was intelligent and educated, 
" were substantially as follows: That she was born in Carthage, Jtiffer- 
" son county, N. Y.; that ab the age of two years she moved with her 
"parents to Detroit, Mich,; that her father died in Detroit, and that 
" her mother and other members of her family still resided there ; that 
"some four years ago she went to Boston, Mass., and that the puta- 
" tive father of her child resided in that city; that early in April, 
"18?9, she applied for relief in Boston, and that the authorities 
*' sent her to Watertown, because she was born in Jefferson county ; 
" that sh^ protested against being thns sent away, as she had no 
" friends in New York, and her only redress against the man who bad 
"seduced her nuder promise of marriage, lay in the conrts of Massa- 
" elinsetts, and that she left the State declaring her intention to re- 
" turn as soon as her condition would allow. 

" This woman remained iu the alms-house until August 11, 1879, 
" when expressing a desire to return to Massachusetts, she was dis- 
"charged and with her child furnished transportation to Boston." 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts: The fact of birth in a 
town would perhaps be presumptive evidence of settlement there. 
The laws of settlement in Massachusetts are peculiar. There are 
caseswhere persons are taken as having a settlement in Massachnsetts 
who have derived that settlement from their grandparents. If yon 
send any of that kind to Massachusetts we will take care of them. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts : Is there any other evidence 
than Louisa Clarkeon's own words that she waa sent by the State 
authorities of Massaohosetts ? 

Secretary HoYT, of New York : No, sir; bnt every thing that it was 
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poBsible to confirm ia regard to her statementfi was confirmed. The 
family was traced out, and her declaration that ehe waa sent to thia 
State because she was born here was very poaitive. 

Dr. Wheelwhight, of Massachusetts : We have a record of the his- 
tory of every pauper in Massac li use tta who has applied for State aid, 
and yet we never heard of this one. We do not wish to he held 
responsible for the acta of municipalities, and I apprehend that a large 
part of the trouble is caused by the action of the municipalities. If 
there was n distinct settlement in New York we would return the 
party to New York. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York: But a distinct settlement in 
New York ia something very different from one in Maasaohusette. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Masaach use tts : Every drop of Maaaachuaetta 
blood carries a aettleraent with it. It ia never reversed. 
■ Mr. Wrightinqton, of Maaeachusetts ; It' ia utterly impoaaible to 
settle a question of this kind nnleas we first consider that the lawa of 
the two States are not alike. The Maaeachusetts latv of settlement 
requires a five years' residence, the New York law requires but one. 
But in Massachnsetts a person once settled is settled for himaelf and 
all hia progeny. Absence from the State of New York a single- year 
destroys settTement As long as one State is rid of the obligation of 
supporting its people after one year's absence from the State, and the 
other continues that obligation for all time, it is difficult to fix upon 
any satisfactory system for deporting paupers from one State to the 
other. I think Secretary Hoyt aaid that he has never sent a State 
pauper out of Now York against the person's will. Still you have the 
power to refuse aid, but Massachnsetts has not unleas it chaagea its 
laws. The overseer of the poor in any town in Massachusetts is bound 
by law to maintain apd support every poor person found therein. 
The overseers have a right to send him to the State alms-house, and 
then we muat provide for him. We cannot omit to receive him, but you 
can refuse. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : No, sir, we cannot. 

Mr, Wriqhtington, of Massachusetts: But if a person is in your 
alms-house at the expense of the State, you can refuse support. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York: No, sir; there is not an ofBcer in 
thia State who has any thing to do with the poor but would be 
guilty of misdemeanor if he should pass a person in distreaa without 
relieving him. 

Commissioner Dokkellt, of Massachusetts : I think Mr. Wright- 
ington's point is aa to how long the obligation depends upon the officer 
to continue the support. He ia responsible first when he finds a per- 
son in distress. When does it cease? 
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Secretary Hoyt, of New York; It never ceases until he can trace 
the pereoD as belonging to some other place or to Arietida who are liable, 
nnder the law, for his maintenance. He would be as guilty of misde- 
meanor in turning a distressed person out of the alms-house as he 
would he'in refusing to give him relief if he found him on the streets. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York: Secretary Hoyt's position 
is this — a person in distress in the State of New York is entitled to 
relief always either from the local authorities or from the State, and 
that right of relief exists as long as the settlement of the party is not 
found out by the State agent, and ho has not been transferred to that 
point. He 18 a local charge or a charge upon the State. 

Mr. WRiGHTiiTGTOir, of Massachusetts : My point is this — In 
Massachusetts, our laws are such, that the local authorities alone have 
the power of sending to the alms-house. Our State Board has no power 
whatever. We are obliged to receive and keep them when sent to us,. 
or to send them out of the State. We cannot turn them out of the 
alms-house. We must either support them in the alms-house for all 
time or send them out of the State. But in New York you would 
have the authority, if a person was turned over to your Board, to 
refuse to care for him, if he were a person who could care for himself, 
and coming on your hands and only wanting to get out of that State, 
It often happens that persons become a charge on us for the purpose 
of being sent out of the State, and we must either keep them or remove 
them from the State, because if discharged and not removed, the 
authorities of any town can return them at once. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : We do not recognize able-bodied 
persons as paupers. In the State of New York they are amenable as 
vagrants. 

Mr. Weiohtinoton, of Massachusetts : There is where we differ. 
No matter how strong a man . is, if he is as strong aa Samson, if the 
authorities of one town send him to ua, we must either keep him or 
send him beyond the State line. The authorities of the town are inde- 
pendent of ns. They send a person to the alma-house, and when he 
comes there we must support him forever or send him out of the State. 
All persons applying for aid in Massachusetts, whether able-bodied or 
not, are paupers. There is a distinction between the laws of the two 
States in this respect, and iu order to have any system of reciprocal 
action between the two States yon must revise the laws of one or both. 

Oommisaioner Anderson, of New York : Can any able-bodied 
man go to any poor-houae in Massachuaetts ? 

Mr. Wriohtingtoii, of Massachusetts : Any man in Masaachu- 
setta having no settlement who applies for aid, or to be sent out of the 
State, can, and will be sent to the alms-house, and the State Board 
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must proTide for him there aa long oa he Btaya, or send bim ont of 

Kaeescbnsetta. Yon therefore muat; get down to the foundation of 
this matter and admit the fact that the laws of both States are ao dia- 
aitnilar that a radical change must he made in either one or the other, 
before yon can establiah a satisfactory system. 

Commissioner ANDEBSoy, of New York : That is what we seek. 
We desire to have you change your lawa. 

Mr. Wbightington, of Maaaachusetts : The qnestion then ariaes as 
to which law should he changed. I do not think you caa get the peo- 
ple -of Masaaohusetta to refuse to provide for the support of any person 
who has a settlement there, or for any person whose father, or grand- 
father resided for a conaiderahle time in the State. You cannot make 
them have laws not providing for their people, or lawa that would do 
away with the idea that whoever came from Masaaohusetts cannot re- 
turn there, or that when they return there we will not provide for 
them. We had a caae of a woman sent from New York whose father, 
mother, grandfather, and great-grandfather had never acquired a aet- 
tlemeiit in Maaaachusetts. There was no settlement there, but we 
would not allow her to leave the State, and we have supported her ever 
since. She was a paralytic at the time she arrived. We take the ground 
that if a person has been long resideot of Massachusetts, if b» has been 
from a Massachusetts' family, we want him, and whenever he wants to 
come to us we are willing to receive him. There have been cases in 
Dr. Wlteelwrighfa time, of persons who have come from the Provinces 
who had a aettlement in Massachusetts ; and yet these persona who come, 
and their immediate ancestors were bom in the Provinces, born in 
a foreign country, and atill in no way lost their settlement in Maaaa- 
chusetts. I do not ace how you are going to make any general system 
while the settlement laws of the two States are so different. 

Oommiasioner MiLLBR, of New York: Do you mean to Bay that if 
I should be in Massachusetta and ahould chooae not to pay my fare 
hack to New York, that I could apply to one of the authorities of the 
towns and that they would he obliged • to send me to the alma-house 
and that you would be obliged to send me ont of the State ? 

Mr. Wkightington, of Massachusetta: They would be obliged to 
provide for you, and the easiest way to do it would be to send you to 
the alms-house. I am not now speaking of wealthy persons. 

Commiasioner Millek, of New York : Then it turns out to be that 
it la only dependent persona, paupers, that they are obliged to send to 
you, and that yon are obliged to take care of them P 

Mr. WKiaHTiNGTOs, of Massachusetta : They are dependent in this 
way; they are without present meana, and they prefer to go where 
they came from. For instance, a woman twenty-nine years of age 
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came into my office recently. She lived in Oanada. Some one in- 
duced her to come to Boston ; said they conld find her vork in the 
State ; she failed to find it and she applied to the aathorities for aid. 
They sent her to me. She conld have found a place in Massachnsette, 
yet she was homesick and wanted to return. 

Commissioaer Donnelly, of Massachosetts : Does a citizen of New 
York going to another State, and becoming a citizen of another State, 
lose his settlement in New Yorki* 

Commisaioner MiLLER, of New York : Certainly he does. 

Commissioner Dohnellt, of Massachusetts: Ur, Wrigbtington 
has tiiken the opposite ground as to Massachusetts ; a citizen of Mas- 
sachiisetta never loses his right of settlement. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York: Mr. Wrightington'a point ia 
that your bnrdensare very much heavier because anybody can goto the 
poor authorities and get help to get oatof the State when they choose. 
If that means pauper people, we are in the same condition. If it 
means everybody or anybody, we have no sach laws in New York. 

Commissioner Datib, of Massachnaetts : Any able-bodied person in 
Massachnsetts, without visible means of support, when he comes to 
the local authorities, is entitled to support. You say in New York an 
able-bodied person is not entitled to support. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : We do not complain of able-bodied 
persons, but of cases of infirmity, like the case of the girl referred to. 
We recognize her as a pauper. The able-bodied vi^rants do not come 
nnder the observation o( this Board. 

Mr. WaiOHTiNOTON, of Massachusetts: I was only making the 
point that there was such a difference between the laws of the two 
States ; that until some change is made in one State or the other, by 
legislation, that you will not be able to adopt any ayatem which, while it 
works no hardship in the one case, will not work hardship in tlie other. 

Commtssioner Andekson, of New York: Then I understand that 
the State of New York ia at liberty to send any pauper that it has now 
to Massachusetts, and you are bound to take him. 

Mr. Wriohtinqtom, of Massachusetts: If lie has legal settlement 
in Massachusetts, we are bound to take him. 

Comreiissioaer Ahdbrsoh, of New York: Does birth make settle- 
ment there? 

Mr. Wriohtington, of Massachnsetts: No, sir; ownership and 
occupancy of real estate for three years, residence for five years in any 
town, the payment of a tax, or service as one of the quota of towns 
during the civil war. Every man who has served as one of the quota 
of Massachusetts, no matter if he never saw the State, is entitled to . 
support, if in need. 
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Commiasioner Donstellt, of New York : What proportion of yonr 
whole population ia entitled to gettlementp 

Mr, Wriqhtington, of MasBachusetta: ILwould be impossible to sny. 

Oommissiouer Anderson, of New York : The great mass of the 
poor people are shut out from settlement, 

Mr. Wrightinqton, of MassiichuHettfl ; Three-fourths of those sup- 
ported at the public charge are settled in one of the varioaa waya I 
have mentioned. 

Commiasioner Donnelly, of New York : I have seen it stated some- 
where, that not more than one-half of the entire population of Massa- 
chusetts would be entitled to relief. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: On this principle of set- 
tlement there must Certainly be' from one-third to one-quarter of the 
people of Massachusetts who hare no legal aettlemeot. 

Mr. "Wriohtinoton, of Maasaohnsetts : The State recognizes that 
a very large proportion of those who have no legal settlement are 
entitled to its aid. Formerly it was the custom to send away a larger 
proportion of persona landing in the State than now, the reason being, 
that the emigration for the last eight or ten years has been very much 
larger to Boston direct than by way of New York, so that to-day, in 
our public institutions, there is a larger proportion of inmates who 
landed at Boston than ever before. But even of those landing in New 
York, a small proportion of them only are sent back to that State. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: On what principle do you 
send an alien back to New York. Is it because of the mere fact that 
he landed here? 

Mr. WEiaHTiNQTON, of Maaaachusetts: That is one reaeon. An 
arrangement was made before my time between the authorities of 
Maesachusetts and the authorities of New York in regard to the mat- 
ter, that whoever applied for aid in either State should be sent to the 
place where he landed, if it could be done in conformity with the law 
of the State. I only want to bring before the minds of the Board the 
difBcuUy of meeting upon any common ground, by reason of the dif- 
ference in the law of settlement. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Maaaachusetts: Assuming that you sent 800 
paupers into New York last year, what proportion of them would he 
able-bodied? 

Mr. Wrightington, of Maasachusetts : I should suppose three- 
fourths of them. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Maasachusetts; Then there are not more 

than two hundred who are not able-bodied and who could be called 

paupers under the New York interpretation, and all this trouble and 

discussion seems to come from the fact that the State Board of Maasa- 

31 
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chnsetts has sent from one to two hcndred persons into New York, 
who are not able-bodied. It stands to reason that that nnmber mast 
belong there. 

President Letohwobth, of New York: I think your report stated 
that the persons sent were of a class that yoa would otherwise be 
obliged to support in your alms-boiiBe ? 

Dr. Wheblwrioht, of Massachusetts: The paupers sent were pau- 
pers under our law, but under the statement of Secretary Hoyt they 
would not be panpers nuder your law. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: Suppose there was but 
from one hundred to two hundred sent to New York from Massachu- 
setts, would that make any difference in the priuciple involved? 

Dr. Whbelwrioet, of Massachasetts: No, sir, not at all. 

Commissioner Andbrson, of New York : If Massachusetts has 
the right to send fifty people into the State of New York, we want to 
know upon what ground it is done. It is just as wrong to send fifty 
as five hundred. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts: Yes, sir, but it is quite as 
well to inquire how great the wrong done to New York might be. The 
number of infirm people sent here could not exceed two hundred, and 
in my day it could not have exceeded seventy-five. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York: Is not the injury done to 
New York measured by the advantage secured to Massachusetts ? 
From your own reports it appears that in eight or nine years past there 
were about 2,000 paupers or lunatics removed from the State. Does 
not that serve to prove that this is a class of people who, if they were 
dependent in Massachasetts, would be likely to be depeadent in New 
York? Whether they wentto Biackwell'a Island or to the poor-house 
does not matter for the purposes of this argument. We recognize 
that some laws need to be changed, and tli« question is, which laws 
need changing, aud who is going to change them. We want to get at 
the right principle as to what each State ought to do, and then per- 
haps we can form some plan of action. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York: The proposition before 
us now is, how long a domicile in Massachusetts will justify its au- 
thorities in keeping persons who become dependent? As I under- 
stand it, a person who may have been a resident of the State of New 
York, going to Massachusetts, remaining there from two to five or 
even twenty years, and then falling into a condition of dependence, 
may be sent out of the State. 

Dr. Wheblwbioht, of Massachusetts: The State Board does not 
proceed upon that theory. The authorities of Massachasetts can pro- 
ceed upon it, but in practice they do not. 
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GommiBsioQer Andbbbon, of New York: Then the law ia im- 
practicable in execution, aad incoDsieteiit with the dictates of ho- 
manity ? 

Dr. Whgblwkiqht, of MaasachaBetts : We govera oar action in 
that regard by the dictates of humanity. We do not wish to break 
up a family that is temporarily disabled, or prevent them from regain- 
iUK theii' independence. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York : In the case of this person 
sent from Masaachusetts to Watertown, the party had been in Massa- 
chusetts four yeai'8. 

Commissioner DoytrsLLY, of Massachusetts: Five years gives a 
settlement to a womau now. 

Mr. WRiQBTiHQroN, of MasBBchnaetts : If a person has been ab- 
sent from New York a year, even though he had not been in Massa- 
chusetts only two or three days, you prevent him from coming back. 
I brought a young girl here nob a great while ago, whose father had 
resided in New York. She was boi-n here and always resided here. 
She was a minor. She had been out of the State two years, and only 
spent three months in Massachusetts. Yet the Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction of New York would not receive her. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York : Her father lived in New 
York city and lived there at that time. 

Mr. Wriqhtiitoton, of Massaohusetts : But she did not want to go to 
his house. 

Secretary Hott, of New York: They could not refuse to receive her. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York : Does not the reception 
of oharitable relief bar a person during their natural life from acquir- 
ing settlement in Massachusetts ? 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massaohusetts : No, sir ; the reception of relief 
during the period prescribed by law prevents the party from acquiring 
settlement till the day after the prescribed period. They must then 
start again, but the legislation of last spring provides that within five 
years the party may pay back the amount of relief given to him and 
thereby preserve his settlement otherwise unbroken- 
Commissioner Anderson, of New York: It seems to me that the 
Massachusetts Board assumes that the laws of New York are the same 
as the laws of Massachussetts. For ioatauce, if a person acquires a 
residence here, they send him here assuming that our laws of settle- 
ment are the same as theirs; they ignore the lex loci iu reference to 
the matter. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: We put it on the 
ground of humanity that New York ought to take her children back 
when they come to her. 
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GommissioDer Miller, of New York : I would like to iuqaire if to 
secnro a settlement, the person moat reside fire^ years continaoasly in 
, one place. 

Dr. WHEELWTtiOBT. of MasBKchusette ; It must be five continaoas 
years in the same town without relief. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York : Suppose yon know that the 
person haa been for five or tea years in your State but not in one 
town, how tiien ? 

Dr. Wheklwbight, of Massachusetts: He can not acquire settle- 
ment unless he has spent five years continuously in one town. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York; What would have been tiie 
treatment of this case of Louisa CI ark son in the event of her applica- 
tion to the State authoiities, what would they have done with her ? 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts : She would not be sent by 
the State authorities of Massachusetts on that representation. If she 
was sent anywhere she would be sent back to her place of settlement 
in Detroit. 

Commissioner Andbkson, of New York : That is precisely what we 
would like to have you do. 

Mr. WniaHTiNaoN, of Massachusetts: Not to Detroit^ I don't mean 
that, but on her way to Detroit 

Commissioner Doknglly, of New York : But she had resided fonr 
years in Massachusetts, and there became enceinte. If she had ap> 
plied to the State authorities, I want to know what they would do 
with her P 

Mr. WEiOHTiNOToy, of Massachusetts: I cannot say. It might be 
a ease not fit to be sent out of the State, because of her condition of 
health, and then again she might desire to go out of the State. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York: Suppose she applied, for 
care and maintenance ? 

Dr. Whbelwrioht, of Massachusetts : In order to have relief she 
must apply to the authorities of a city or town. They can, if they 
choose, send her to the State alms-house, where one course of proced- 
ure would be followed, or they might request the State Board t« have 
her provided for outside the institution. 

If she was to be provided for outsidetheingtitution, by the State, her 
case would first be thoroughly examined, and she would be probably sent 
to what we call the "lying-in hospital," Boston, if the case happened in 
Boston, and if not, she would be provided for in a private family and the 
town would pay the bill, and the State would reimburse the town. But 
in thirteen years of my connection with the administration of the poor 
department, not one such person has been sent out of the State. It is 
entirely contrary to our practice. The statement of these parties mnsk 
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be taken with a very great deal of allowance. Ko woman would be aent 
ont of MassacliiiBetta, the pntative father of whose child was a reaident 
of the State. 

Commiesioner Aitderson, of New York : By whose direction is that 
dono ? 

Dr. Wheelwrisht, of Masra^hnsetts : Only under the direction of 
the State authorities. 

GommiBaioner Downellt, of New York: I would like to ask, ioci- 
dentally, if it woald be within the yiew of the State commiBsioners of 
Massacbuaetta to f iirciBh notice of every pauper aent ont of their State 
to our State. Would that be oonaistent with your theory ? 

CommiaaiODer Donnblly, of Massachusetts: Do you mean through 
the instrumentality of the Board ? 

OommiSBioner Donnellt, of New Yorit : Yes ; would yoar Board 
be willing to furnish to the anthorities of any city or town, or to the 
State Board, or to any organization representing the State of New 
York, the names of persons whom you may send ? 

Commisaioner DoNNEt.LT, of Mitssachusetts: We cannot speak of 
what the Board will do, but we certainly would advocate the propriety 
of doing it ; of giving your Board notice of every instance of deporta- 
tion. I think Dr. Davis and I would advocate it. 

Dr. Whbelwriqht, of Massachasetta : It would be a great relief to 
me. 

Commissioner Lowell, of New York; That la the English law, to 
give twelve hours' notice beforehand to the authoritioa to whom they 
are sending them. In some of the cases they send a notice early enough 
to get a remocBtrance back. 

Secretai7 Hoyt, of New York : So far as our Board is concerned, 
we have no authority in the matter. The commitment of this class 
tests wholly with the local officers. The Board can only take action 
in their cases after they are received at the alms-house. In this re- 
spect the laws of < Massachusetts and New York are similar. 

Commissioner Dohnellt, of New York: If they should send a no- 
tice to the authority of the place to which he was sent, if to New 
York, say to the Commiasioners of Charitiea and Correction V 

Oommiasioner Miller, of New York : Did you aak if this notioe 
should precede the sending of the man ? 

Commiaaioner Doskellt, of New York : It ought to. My principle 
is this: To put upon the authorities of Massachnsetts the obligation 
of sending a notice in advance, so that we should be able to see that 
the people were taken care of. 

Mr. WBiaHTmaTON, of Massachusetts : Suppose a person was aent to 
Uaesachusetts who hod been absent a year, and notice was sent to 
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New York of the fact, thej would simply meet him on the boat and 
Bend him back. 

Commissioner Ahderson, of Kew York : That is just it. 

Gommiesioner Donnbllt, of New York : It would give as an op- 
portuuity to decide upoo the merits of the case. 

Commissioaer Anderson, of New York : Bat if the man is insane 
we cannot find out any thing about it. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of MaseachusettB : We claim that the 
period necessary to acquire residence here and the time when it may 
be lost is too short. It is difficult to make us conform to the standard 
in that case. We have fixed five years. Five years gains a settlement, 
and then, on the other hand, we claim that a party cannot lose a set- 
tlement in Massachusetts when once acquired. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York : Yonr system of requiring 
a five years continuous residence in order to acquire a settlement, 
and the other arrangements connected with it, is simply a series of 
contrivances which shuts out the greater part of those persons likely 
to become paupers, from obtaining a settlement in Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts: We are a manufactur- 
ing people. The body of our people are, to a very considerable ei- 
tent, a floating population, and our laws must necessarily, to a large 
extent, be different from yours. 

. Commissioner Anderson, of New York : So the great class of yoar 
manufacturing population do not get a settlement by the action of 
your laws ? 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts : That we cannot; 
avoid. 

Commissioner AndbrsON, o( New York: Is not that the very de- 
sign of your laws ? 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts : No, sir ; it nsed to be 
that settlement could be gained only by a residence of ten years, with 
payment of taxes for five years. Now it is only for five years with 
these taxes, and women acquire settlement without the payment of any 
tax. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts : If a party born in New 
York, having lived there all his life, should be absent from the State 
a year and a day, and should spend that last day only in Massachu- 
setts, where would that person belong ? 

Secretary Hon, of New York : That would depend very much upon 
where he had been. So far as New York is concerned, if he was 
born in Ohio and lived there all his days and was absent a year, and 
the last day of the year was spent in New York, he would be supported 
in New York until returned to Ohio. 
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Dr. Wbe&lwbighi^ of Massachusetts: Speaking of equity as well 
as law ; a man thirty years old, bom in New York State, always har- 
ing lived in the same county and town, and same school district, leaves 
that school district and is out of the State of New York perhaps a 
year in Yenuont. The next day after he comes into MasBachusetts 
and falls into trouble. What would you do with that man ? 

Secretary HoTT, of New York : I should not object to your return- 
ing that man to New York. It is an extreme caee. The man who 
is settled in New York and leaves the State for temporary purposes 
does not lose his settlement. 

Dr. Wheblwbiqht, of Massachusetts : I specified that case. If 
there is equity in Massachusetts returning that man to New York, 
because he was bom there, and was only in Massachusetts one day, 
there must also be eqaity in a less degree if he had lived less time in 
New York and had been in Massachusetts two days, and there muBt 
be a time when the equity would be changed. 

Secretary Hoyr, of New York ; That ia what this Board complains 
of, that persons born in this State and baring long had a residence in 
Massachusetts, do not acquire settlement there, but are returned to us. 
I have a case in point, an insane woman, who was sent back to this 
State, after having been in your asylum at Northampton, on the pre- 
sumption that she was settled here, becanse she was separated from 
her hushand in this State eighteen years ago, and it was held that her 
settlement followed that of her husband. 

Dr. Whbelwr:oht, of Massachusetts : Oases of that kind must be 
very few in number. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : There are a great many such cases; 
a large percentage of your population is of that class that when great 
calamities occur, or they are thrown out of employn>ent, they are lia- 
ble to be deported. 

Dr. Whbblwriqht, of Massachusetts : The number of oases must 
be very small. There can be very few in the aggregate in our State. 
The cases are quite isolated. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : Such cases are at the mercy of 
your officers, who drop them whenever disposed over our border. 

Dr. Wheelwkiqht, of Massachusetts: I apprehend in the adminis- 
tration of the lu-Door Department by Mr. Wrightington, and I know 
in the administration of the Out-Door Department by myself, such 
cases can only be found under very rare circumstances. There is a 
largo number of cases sent out of the State by societies, for the benefit 
of individuaU, and by muuiclpalitiea, and I apprehend that cases of 
that kind are attributed to the action of our State Board and to its 
officers, where their policy of administration is opposed to it. 
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Secretary HoTT, of New York: Oaghfc not yonrlaws to be more 
liberal in regard to settlement F Is it not a great wrong thns to tbrnst 
persons into other States ? 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: It is notorious that in 
England men of large estates will not build cottagea for their laborers 
within the precinct of the parish which inclndes their residence, so that 
laborers liable to become paupers cannot acquire settlemen t in the par- 
ish. They make them walk some distance to their residences to keep 
them from obtaining a settlement there under the poor laws. The law 
of settlement in Massachusetts works relatively to the State of New 
York }ust Uke that contrivance in Engand. It shuts oS that class of 
the population that are liable to become paupers, from gaining a set- 
tlement in Massachusetts. It is giving you the liberty to throw them 
off onto the neighboring States. 

Dr. Wheblwribht, of MasaachnsettB: The laws of Maasacbusetta in 
the way of settlement for many years have been eSceedingly stringent. 
The Board of Charities labored very hard to liberalize tbem. It has 
been a struggle with the authorities of towns, and with the supreme 
court itself. Wo finally succeeded in getting a woman settled after a 
residence of five years, and the time for males down to five years. The 
disability has been taken off aliens so that they might be settled, thus 
giving more liberal requirement for settlement and enabling a much 
larger number to gain it. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York :. That shows that the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Charities looking at this subject from a hamanitarian 
point of view recognize our principle aa correct, and that they are 
working in that direction. It shows that your opinion is in advance of 
the public opinion in yonr State. If, now, continuing in the same 
course, you should make your settlement laws as liberal aa ours, all this 
difficulty would quickly vanish. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts: The di&ereuue between your 
State and oura is that you abolish settlement after a year's absence. 
If you would abolish that provision of your law, we might get along 
better. 

Commissioner Andeeison, of New York: But you take care that 
these people shall notget any settlement in Massachusetts. 

Commiasioner Donnelly, of Massachnsetts: And you take oare 
that they shall lose it in your State. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York : We grant a settlement 
after a year's residence ; if they leave the State then and settle in any 
other, we conclude that they have left us. 

Oommiaaioner D at is, of Massachusetts: That oonaervative feel- 
ing which we have in Massachusetts, in caring for the children of 
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parents who have been thoroughly identiBed with the locality in which 
they lived, will be almost impossible to remote. 

Dr. Wheelwbiqht, of Massachusetts, made the following statement 
illustrating the operation ol the settlement laws of that State: 

In 1766, one Edward Hall, residing and having a legal settlement in 
a locality now included in the town of Korth bridge, became obnoxious 
to his neighbors through his political opinions. Forced from his home 
and driven from town to town, he at last took refuge in the wilds of 
of New Hampshire. Here, bis desceadants had dwelt and multiplied 
for several generations. Nearly a century afterward, one of them,'ply- 
ing his trade of peddling in our State, was suddenly taken insane and 
committed as a stranger to a Lunatic Hospital. Not a fact was known 
as to hia origin or hiatoiy. After years of patient search the truth was 
ascertained, and this stranger, settled in a New Hampshire town, by a 
hundred years of residence, taxation and property holding on the part 
of his forefathers, was found to have a prior and legally binding settle- 
ment in Maasachu setts. Accordingly, the town of Northbridge, re- 
minded of its duty by the State authorities, paid the entire expense of 
his maintenance at the hospital, being some twelve hundred dollars. 

Similar cases are constantly occurring, though the amount involved 
is smaller and the facts not so peculiar. 

Commieaioner Asdbkson, of New York : That principle is the de- 
scendant of the old English principle ; that every man born in England, 
however much he may be naturalized io the United States, was liable 
to be pressed into the English navy. This settlement law of Maseachu- 
setts seema to bit an extension of that principle. 

Commiasioner Lowell, of New York : It is qaite interesting to aee 
what theimpression in England is of their own settlement laws. In 
1647 a committee of the House of Commons passed the following 
resolutions : 

" 1. That the law of settlement and removal is generally productive 
" of hardships to the poor, and injurious to the working classes by im- 
*' peding the free circulation of labor. 

" 2. That it is injurious to the employees of labor and impedes the 
« improvement of agriculture. 

" 3. That it is injurious to the rate-payers by occasioning espenae in 
" litigation and removal of paupers. 

" 4. That the power of removing destitute poor persons from one 
" parish to another in England and Walea be abolished." 

Those were the resolutiona of the committee in 184? . There was no 
legislation following. 

This year another committee reported July 10, 1879, the following 
recommendation : 
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"Your committee reoommend that in England the law of removal 
" should be abolished, and that for the pnrpoaea of poor relief, aettle- 
" meut should be disregarded, with the following exception ^ 

"That with respect to sea-port towns, persons landing in adeatitute 
" condition and immediately applying there for relief be chargeable to 
" the place of their settlement for non-resident in-door relief." 

So that the outcome of the resolution, referring to the practice and 
experieRoe in England, is the rccommeiidatioa that the whole thing 
be done away with a<4 an injury to the poor. One great point made 
by the local board of inspection ia their testimony before this commit- 
tee in July last, was, that it was an impediment to the worthing people, 
the fact that they could, when they became chargeable, be removed and 
that they had no right in the place where they were working. It seems 
to me as we are discussing this question, and as the Massachusetts laws 
are the outcome of the English laws, that it is well for us to see the 
view Id which they are held in England. 

Dr. Wheelvtriqht, of Massachusetts: They solved that problem in 
1847, by sending over numbers of their sick here. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts ; In England it is a simple 
matter of convenience between localities all under the same govern- 
ment. Here, of course, it ia a question between States, and it is dif- 
ferent As Mr. Wrightington said, it is very evident that we do not 
have common premises upon which to argue. Our laws must be as- 
similated first. 

CoramiBsionerLovTELL, of New York: The main pointof this inquiry 
ofthe committee of the House of Commons, was in reference to the Irish 
paupers, because the laws of England and Ireland were entirely different 
The English may remove paupers. The Irish may not remove them. 
Consequently there was complaint on the part of the Irish that pau- 
pers from England were being removed to Ireland, and Ireland had no 
power to do the same thing. And this injustice toward Ireland was 
one of the points of inquiry, and one point was whether they had not 
better have the law of Ireland rectified, giving them power to remove 
paupers. Bnt the decision was the other way. 

Commissioner Datis, of Massachusetts: It is very possible, and I 
can readily see that there may be a difficulty arising from the peculi- 
arity of our Massachusetts laws in regard to settlement. There is no 
question but that difficulties do arise, but undoubtedly there are many 
advantages also. I have no question bnt in some respects the New 
York laws may be better adapted to the needs of our floating popula- 
tion than ours, but still I am inclmed to think that a thorough inves- 
tigation might be made with the resalt of more readily assimilating 
the two. 
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By directioD of the Presidbst, Secretary Hoytread the third point 
complained of, as follows : 

Third, Immigvanta lauding at tho port of New York, but settling in 
Massachusetts, sent to this State when sick orotherwiso incapacitated. 

Secretary Hott, of New York, said that he was surprised at the 
statemeot of Mr. Wrightingtoii, that an agreement existed between the 
State Board of Charities of Massachusetts aud the Commissioners of 
Emigration of New York, by which immigrants could he returned to 
each other for all time. I had it distinctly, from Mr. Jackson, Secre- 
tary, that the Massaohuaetta State Board of Charities occupied the 
same relations to the Commissioners of Emigration, as the counties of 
. this State did. The arrangement between tho two organizations was 
for the period of five years after landing in this country. 

Mr. WRiQHTiffOTON, of Massachusetts: As I understand the ar- 
rangement was made with the Commissioners of Emigration of New 
York for the return of all who landed here within a period of five 
years, and with the Commissioners of Charities and Correction for 
those who landed earlier. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : The Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction of New York deny any such agreement. They 
receive paupers from you who were legally settled in New York and 
return to you paupers legally settled in Massachnaetts, but they do 
not recognize a pauper immigrant ais settled in New York because he 
landed at that port. 

Mr. Wriqhtinoton, of Massachusetts: I will have to refer to Dr. 
Wheelwright for the particulars of the agreement. From my earliest 
connection with the business, while a subordinate of Dr. Wheelwright, 
J was familiar with that class of persona landing in New York, Who 
had been more than five years in the country. If they had been less 
than five years, or full five years, I delivered them totheCommissioners- 
of Emigration; if more than five years, I delivered them to Mr, Kel- 
lock. That agreement was carried out for years. Mr. Kellock sent to 
Massachnsettd men who landed there fifty years before, who went out 
of the State and had never returned. 

Dr. WflEELWRiQHT, of Massachusetts : I suppose I stand here as the 
only surviving witness to the agreement. I made it with Commissioners 
Nicholson, Draper and Bell, and Mr. Kellock, Superintendent of Out- 
Dpor Poor, was informed of the same, and our part in Massachusetts 
was fulQlled, and in New York also by Mr. Kellock. This agreement 
was made about the year 1860. 

Secretary Hott, of New York: What was the nature of the agree- 
ment ? 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts: That we should return to 
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iNev York persona found in MaaaachiiBetta who bad landed in New 
York, and had become a public charge in our State, more than five 
years after the date of their landing. We were to' bring them to Bond 
street and deliver them to Mr. Eellock, while he in return was to send 
to us, subject to my direction, such paupers as he found who had 
landed in Masaaohusetts and were there astray in New York. The 
agreement was faithfully carried out. 

Secretary Hott, of New York: Was there any memorandum made 
of the agreement? 

Dr. WHEeLWRiOHT, of Masaaohusetts: Ido not know. The agree- 
ment has laated for eighteen years, but I have had no connection wiUi 
it since. 

Mr. Wbiqqtiitqton', of Mas^Bchusotta: One of my officers was told 
by Mr. Blake that the oommisaioners forbid him to receive a person 
who had b^en absent from New York for a year. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of MaasaohuBetts; It was distinctly understood 
by us that the matter of a last settlement waa not to be taken into 
account, that if they allowed persons to land and they slipped through 
and made trouble in our State, we were to send them baok, and Uiey 
were to reciprocate on their part. The names of the parties were 
carefully looked after, and they were identified. There was perfect 
harmony prevailing and there was no complaint. 

Oommissioner Asdbrbon, of New York: Did you ever have a 
notification from New York of its disco n tin nance ? 

Mr. Wriohtinoton, of Massachusetts: Nothing official, as I have 
stated. Mr. Blake informed one of my men that the oommidsionera 
liad forbidden his receiving such as had been absent from the State for 
a year. 

Commissioner Anderson, of Now York: Hare you been accas- 
.tomed to send them into New York since then ? 

Mr. Wbiqhtinqton, of Maasachueetts: Yes air, those whose con- 
dition did not require that they should be delivered up. 

Oommissioner Andbbsoh, of New York : What do yon do with 
them? 

Mr. WRiOHTlNaTOH, of Masaachnsetta : Put them on board the 
oars in Boston, and they take the Sonnd steamers. 

Commissioner Andei^on, of New York: I understand you to eend 
them on tlie ground of an agreement between the Commissionera of 
Oharitiea and Correction and Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Wrightinqton, of Massachusetts: It has been done on that 
^reement. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York; Whatever agreement the 
OommisBioners of Oharitaea and Correction in the city of New York 
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may hava made, it affecba only the oity and couuty of New York ; it 
does not affect tlie rest of the State at all. The oomplaiutia that people 
have been sent into the State and dropped. 

Mr. Wriohtikgtoh, of Massachuaetta : The third class referred to 
are sent to New York city, and no other part, for the reason that they 
were immigrants who landed in New York city originally. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : There are eases discharged by the 
Commissioners of Emigration at the end of five years, who are after- 
ward found in remote parta of the State, and in the course of a few 
years from that time they may reach your State by the way of Albany. 
Now under your arrangement yon return them to New York. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Masaachnsetta : Wo part company with 
them as aoon as possible. 

Commiasioner Miller, of New York : Are you willing to admit 
that since notice has been received that this agreement is abrogated, 
that you now-no longer claim any right to send those persona to New 
YorkP 

Commissioner I)a.ti8, of Massachusetts: 80 far as the agreement 
is concerned, if due and safficient notice of its abrogation hod been 
given, there would be an end of that. 

Commissioner Millee, of New York: The point that you propose 
is that since we have received parties nnderan agreement made by 
some authorities in New York city, we should not go back of that now 
and try to return them to you . 

Commissioner Davis," of Massachusetts: Not exactly. Of course 
the agreement would not bind either party any longer than it continues 
as an agreement, but now we are reminded again of the equity of the 
case. We say that for from fifteen to eighteen years there was a re- 
ciprocal arrangement, a mutual policy between New York and Massa- 
chusetts m regard to this matter, the claim that an agreement con- . 
tiaued for so long a period of time, and entered into by wise and ex- 
perienced persons, must have had a basis of equity which still exists. 
That arrangement went on year after year with no protest whatever 
on the part of New York. It is now represented that New York has 
changed her mind in regard to thia matter, and we desire simply to 
say that your State in attacking thia arrangement is not only attacking 
Massachusetts but herself also. You are to-day saying that the policy 
of your predecessor was wrong, though it had the sanction of your 
ableat men for many years. 

Commissioner Milleb, of New York : It must be understood that 
we here are the State Board of Charities, that we bad 00 part in mak- 
ing any such agreement We have to-day, so far as we are concerned, 
for the first time, from fnll and oonclaslve evidence, heard that such 
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an agreemeDt existed. We are satisfied with the evidence and satisfied 
with the fact. We cannot surrender our own judgment enough to say 
that we think that that agreement was wiae on ihe part of the authori- 
ties of the city of New York, however distinguished the men who 
entered into it may hare been, nor that it was reciprocally just — it 
was certainly very inequitable as to the numbers returned and the bur- 
den imposed. It was an agreement. I don't know what our Board 
may say in regard to it, but as the matter strikes me, I am very glad 
that the authorities now in existence have taken occasion to say that 
such an agi'eement waa so much to the disadvantage of New York that 
it shonld be abrogated, and that notice of the fact should have been 
given. I am very giad that the repreaentatives of Massachusetts feel 
that they liave no eiaim Btill further to impose this burden upon us. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts: No claim founded upon 
the agreement ; it must rest upon other groutids. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts: I suppose I ought to add 
what-I have not stated before, that included in this contract was also 
the State of Rhode Island as well as the authorities of Portland. 
Those landing in Portland were returned from New York to Portland 
through me in Boston; Rhode Island returned them also the same 
way, so that the arrangement was not confined to New York and Bos- 
ton. The reason which influenced Mr, Draper and his associates, I 
might assert, was their judgment of the equities of the case. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York: I wish to ask on what 
principle, since the abrogation of this agreement, do yon send paupers 
to New York ? 

Mr. WRianTiNGTON, of Massachusetts : I don't know that I can say 
that I sent them entirely upon the strength of that i^reement. 

Commissioner Anderson, of New York ; But now that the agree- 
ment is abrogated, upon what principle do you send men to New York, 
who landed originally in New York ? 

Mr. Wrightington, of Massachusetts: I should not be willing to 
say that in any case I was governed by any one consideration, m send- 
ing persons to New York; the person may have landed here, may 
have desired to come here. I can't separate in my mind, in the case 
of sending a person to New York, that he was sent for any particular 
reason, other than that, at the time I decided that under oar laws he 
was a person whom it became my duty to send. 

Commissioner Millek, of New York: Were they persons such as 
heretofore had been sent under that agreement ? 

Mr, Wkightington, of Massachusetts : Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Miileb, of New York : Yon continne it ? 

Mr. WiiiOHTiNQTOK, of Massachusetts: I cannot separate in my 
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mind, in anj individual case, the particular reason that actuated me 
in sending the party to New York ; I don't know that I have sent 
any persons to New York in two or three years, because they had 
landed at the port of New York simply and for no other reason. I 
don't recollect how long it ia since Mr. Blake notified the officer that 
h(5 had received iustrnctiona not to receive a person who had been out 
of the Stato more than a year. I did not understand that there was 
any particular abrogation of any contract further than they deter- 
mined to do what they had a right to do under their laws, not to 
receive them. Nine-tenths of all who come are those who come of 
their own request — they are sent because they were in the State and 
■ wanted to go back again. You must of coarse understand that from 
time to time, as the laws of our State have been changed, and that as 
the sentiment of thfe community has changed, the practice has also 
changed. Persons who wonid have been sent out of the State ten or 
twelve years ago, we would not think of sending out to-day. There is a 
constant change going on in the sentiment of the community and in 
the laws governing us in regard to it. 

Commissioner Andkbson, of New York : I still fail to get an idea 
of the principle on which you send a man, who is an immigrant, to New 
York, unless you send him there simply because he lauded at that ' 
port, 

Mr. Wriqhtinotoh, of Massaohusetta ; The fact of his being au 
immigrant does not change his status otherwise. 

Commissioner Andersow, of New York : Suppose a man landed ten 
years ago in the city of New York, and went direct to Masaachusetts, 
became a pauper there, would you send him back to New York ? 

Mr. WBiaHTiuoTON, of Massachusetts: I do not thiuki would send 
a man back to New York who had been in Massachusetts ten yecu-s or 
even five years ; one must act upon his judgment in every casSi and it 
would be an esceptioaal case which would be thus treated. 

Commissioner Anbbrson, of New York : And upon no principle ? 

Mr. WRiaHTiNOTOK, of Massachusetts: Upon the great principle 
that wo have enunciated here. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachusetts, asked that the Board 
be furnished with copies of the affidavits, as Mr, Wrightlngton could 
not state from memory his action in any individual case. 

Secretary Hott then read the particulars of the case of Jamea 
Dcasy, as follows: 

"James Deaay, aged 27 years, was committed to the Kings county 
" alms-house as an iDsane State pauper^ August 3, 1877, by the Com- 
" missioners of Charities and Correction of New York, The man was 
" silent BxiA no reliable account was obtained of him, autal Dear tho 
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" close of the year, when he waa identified by a viaitor of the aejlDin, 
" from whom it was learned that he camo from Massaohnsetts, and 
"that he had a brother John Deasj residing at No. 149 Davol street, 
"Fall River. The statements of this brother who yisited the asylnm 
"were: That Jamea Deasy wa3 born in Ireland and that he with 
"another brother came with them to this conntry in 1864, landing in 
" New York on or about the 20th of June; that James remained in 
" New York a short time only, when he went to Masaachneetts, and 
"that for the past ten years had resided in Boston and vicinity work- 
"ing at bis trade as a carriage blacksmith, and that in April, 1877, he 
" was taken insane and sent to the asylum at Taunton, Massac hnsetts. 

" Dr. W. H. Gage, Superintendent of the Taunton Lunatic Hoa- 
" pital, writes under date ot February 28, 1878, as follows* James 
" Deasy, aged 37, single, born in Ireland, a blaoksmith, was admitted 
" here April 21, 1877, and discharged July 31, 1877, condition not 
"materially improved. Dr. Gage further states: The patient re- 
"mained in bed from time of entrance until his discharge with only 
" occasional periods of being dressed, never helping himself iu the 
" least. 

" He remained in a semi-cataleptic state and waa fed with a tube 
"fromentrance till within a few days of his discharge. He was much 
"improved bodily and after ha was dressed to leave the house, spoke t^> 
"his attending physician for the first time. A correspondence wns 
"had with Mr. S. C Wrightington, general agent of the State Board 
" of Charities of Massachusetts, regarding the man Deasy from which it 
" appears that he was removed by his order to New York and delivered 
" to Mr. Kellock, Superintendent of Out-door Poor, under an arrange- 
" ment existing with the authoritiea of that city. Mr. William Blake, 
"the present Superintendent of Out-door Belief of New York, under 
"date Augustus, 1878, writes as follows: 

" Referring to a personal interview with you August 17th, in the 
"matter of James Deasy, I have thoroughly investigated the matter 
"and find from the records of the Second District Police Court, that 
'' he was brought before the magistrate, by an official from Boston and 
"committed to the care of the Oommissionere by Judge Wandell, 
« Augnst 3, 1877. 

"Jamea Deasy remained under care in the Kings county alms- 
"house, without improvement until the time of his death, which oc- 
"curred September 9, 1878. The facta in this case maybe briefly 
" summed up oa follows : 

"Jamea Deasy, born in Ireland, oame to thia country in 1864, when 
" about 14 years old, landing in New York where he remained a abort 
" time, then went to Massachusetts, residing in Boston and vicinity 
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" for ten years prior to April 21, 1877, when lie was committed to the 
"TtHiDtoa Laaatio Hospital insane; remained in that institution until 
" July 31, 1877, when he was discharged unimproved and removed to 
"New York, and according to the statementof Mr. Wrlghtington, 
"deliTered to the Commissioners of Charities and Correction of that 
"city, and according to the statement of Mr. Blake, to the Second 
" District Police Court, committed to the Kings county alma-houae, 
" Augast 3, 1877 where he remained until his death, Sept. 9, 1878." 

Secretary Hott, of New Yorlt, also read in this connection a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Blake, Superintendent of Out-door Poor of New York 
city, and said, admitting that the arrangement existed by which immi- 
grants could be returned, I would like to know upon what principle 
the man D easy, who for ten years had been a resident of Massachusetts, 
as a self-supporting citizen, should he taken in his infirmities and 
delivered to the local authorities in the city of New York, 

Mr. Wbightington, of Massachusetts: This man was brought with 
another on the ground, that he had landed at the city of New York, 
and had acquired no settlement in Massachusetts. He resided iu 
Salem. I looked the case up and found that he had acquired no set- 
tlement in Massachusetts; that he had paid no taxes. He was taken 
insane, I think in New Hampshire, and came directly from there to 
bis brother iu Fall River. The next day after, he was committed to 
the asylum and allowed to remain a sutEciently long time to satisfy the 
authorities that he was incurable. At the end of that time he was 
delivered up to the parties by agreement. His brother was notified of 
his removal, and the brother was to my house within a week after hia 
removal, inquiring where he was. I told him he was delivered up to 
New York, It is invariably the case that the hospital notifies the 
parties under such circumstances. I cannot aay whether he heard from 
them in this case, but he must have been notified from some party be- 
cause he was to my house, in Fall River, within a week or ten days after. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : Does not the fact that he came into 
your State a minor, give him any rights? 

Mr. Wriqhtington, of Massachusetts: They acquire no residence 
in Massachnsetts, except by paying taxes. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts : The position taken by this 
committee is, that this was a case in perfect harmony with the old 
agreement; under that agreement he was properly delivered to the 
officers as usual, and no protest was made. 

Dr. Wheelwright, ol Massachusetts: At the same time we are 
supporting, under the agreement. New York lunatics up to the extent 
of 13,500 a piece before we get through with them ; oases fully as hard 
as those on the other side. 
33 
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Secretary HoTT, of New York : Here ia a case that has occurred, of 
vhich Mr. Wrightington had notice : John J. Benshadler (insane), n 
natire of Switzerland, aged about 48 years, wtis arrested in New York 
Febrnary 28, 1878, and committed to the Kings connty alms-house, as 
a State pauper, March 8, 1878, by Judge Murray. His statements 
before the judge were, that he came to this country in 1865, landing 
in New York, where he remained only about three weeks; that he 
then went to Attleboro, MasBachusettB, where he resided about two 
years ; that since then he had been working and traveling in different 
parts of tlie enfltern States, and that he came from Taunton, Mass^ 
chusetts, some six weeks previous. 

The man was suffering from religious mania, claimed to be guided 
by unseen influences and being likely to continuea permanent burden 
upon the State, he was on the 17th day of May, 1878, transferred to 
the Suffolk county aima-house, where he was put to work upon the 
farm and soon improved. In July he informed me that he had several 
times been an inmate of the Tauutoo Lunatic Hospital, Massachusetts, 
and that he was sent direct from that institution to New York early 
in January, 1878, by the general agent of the State Board of Charities 
and left near the City Hall, and from that time until his arrest March 
8, 1878, he was a wanderer^in that city. On the 27fch of July, 1878, 1 
addressed a letter of inquiry regarding the man to the superintendent 
of the Taunton Lunatic Hospital, and Dr. W. H. Gt^e, assistant physi- 
cian, under date of July 29, 1878, writes as follows: 

" I find that John J. Benshadler, aged 48, a native of Switzerland, 
has been here as a patient three times ; first time, from February 12th, 
1870, to April 15, 1870 ; second, from January 26, 1877, to February 
7, 1877; third, from December 13, 1877, to January 1, 1878. Bach 
time he has been removed beyond the limits of the State by the general 
agent of the Board of State Charities. 

" The last record is that he had religious mania, with delusions of 
unseen influences, visionsand probably false hearings. Attime of dis- 
charge, condition improved." 

In answer to subsequent verbal inquiries of the Oommissioners of 
Charities and Correction of New York, regarding this case, Mr. Wm- 
Bhike,Supt. of Out-door Poor, under date of August 28, 1878, re- 
plied as follows: 

" Referring to a personal interview with you August 17, in the 
matter of John J. Benshadler, I find upon investigation, he was on 
the 28th day of February, 1878, committed to the care of the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correction by Judge Murray, -charged 
with being insane, upon the affidavit of Officer Bogers of the 14tli 
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Precinct. We have no record of his being at any other time within 
the ptut ten years, ao inmate of anj institution nnder our charge." 

Upon the discoatinnance or the Suffolk county alms-house as a State 
alms-hoose, June 28, 1879, fienshadler was transferred to the Oneida 
county alme-house, where he is now nnder care, and not materially 
improved. 

Secretary Hott, of New York : In the first place, this man was 
Bent here within the period of five years, during which the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration were responsible. The second time that he 
was Bent, was while your agreement, existed between the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Oorrection. He appears to have gained his 
liberty and retarned to Massachusetts, and was sent back a third 
time when the agreement referred to was abrogated. 

Mr. Wriqhiikstok, of Massachusetts: It was a very common ease 
if the officers report rightly — for Mr. Kellock to say — "let him run 
again." 

Commissioner DoxNELLT, of Massachusetts : Was there any efi'ort 
on the part of the anthorities of the New York Board to direct the 
attention of Mr. Wrightington to these cases? 

Secretary HotT, of New York : 1 had au extended correspondence 
with him^ray duties under the statute are very mnch like those of 
Mr. Wrightington. I know that there are cases that require great 
discretion, but I wish to sayhere, that in all the cases I have sent to 
Massachusetts, no complaints from Mr. Wrightington of any improper 
removals have ever reached me. 

On motion of Commissioner Miller, of New York, the conference 
adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at 9:30 o'clock. 



Second Day. 

The disouBsion of the particular classes of wrongful transfer on the 
part of Massachusetts being covered by yesterday's debate, the confer- 
ence took up the consideration of the subject generally. 

By way of elncidating the humanitarian work of their State, the 
Massachusetts Commissioners gave the following statiatica of alien 
paupers cared for in their State institutions. 

In the Danvers Hospital for the Insane, established only eighteen 
months, were 175 persons supported by the State, 83 of whom were 
British subjects; 36 of these came to Massachusetts through the port 
of New York. 

In the hospital at Northampton, were 302 inmates supported by the 
State. Of these 133 were of European birth, 65 of whom came into 
Massachusetts through New York. 
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It was assumed that ae Danvere was a new institution, and North- 
ampton uu old one, the statistics of these two being given, would 
afford a fair index to the relative number of aliens supported in the 
other State institatious. These it was asserted had nojlegal claim oa 
Massachusetts, but yet she supported them and would in all probabil- 
ity have to do so for the remainder of their lives, not wishing to rup- 
ture family ties formed among her people. M ass achu setts, it was 
asserted, was also very considerate with the class deported. 

The merits of each case were considered, and a just disposition ao 
cordiugly made; some were sent home, or to their friends, others 
were simply deported to the place from which they had entered the 
State. 

In answer to a qnestiou from Commissioner Deteeeux, of New 
York, as to how many paupers Massachusetts had sent to the old 
country during the year, the following figures were given; 

ToEngland 77 To West India 1 

To Ireland 56 To Canada 61 

ToScotland 10 To other countries 20 

ToPoland 1 

Making in all 235 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York: The cases sent away would 
be construed strictly according to the law, that is to say, persons be- 
coming dependent, having no family ties in your State, and not hav- 
ing a settlement, these you would select for removal ? 

Mr. Wbiohtington, of Massachusetts: Yes, in preference to those 
who have families. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of New York: Yon absolutely do remove 
them? 

Mr. Wbiohtinqton, of Maesachusetts : I should feel it my duty to 
do so. 

Secretary HoifT, of New York : Mr. Wrightington speaks of these 
cases as belonging to New York because they came- through the port 
of New York. I cannot see how he can set up any claim against the 
State of New York after a period of five years. The port of New 
York is the principal gate of entry into this country. Nine-tenthg of 
the immigrants of the west come into this conntry through the port 
of New York. As well might Ohio and other States insist on send- 
ing dependent immigrants back to New York as Massachusetts. It 
is presumable that a considerable number of healthy immigrants have 
gone to Massachusetts through the port of New York, and that many 
of them have family ties. The presumption is that they went there 
with honest intent, and were it not for the peculiarity of your 
laws they would be settled there to-day. No officer of any other 
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State claims that after a pereon has been m it five or eight yeara, upon 
becoming dependent, he should be sent bacii to New York. The 
Massachusetts gentlemen call t-hese people Kew York paupers, because 
they came into Massachusetts througli the port of New York. 
I thiuk among the mass yon will fiod that a large proportion of the 
vigorous self-s up porting immigrants come through this port and not 
through yonr own port. It is true as to those of the western States, 
and the question Las never been raised by any uuthorities there, that 
they should send here the disabled class because they came there through 
the port of New York. I think that snob action should be resisted on 
the part of the State of New York, for we have for a long time been 
burdened with the weak, feeble and infirm immigrants, while the vigor- 
ous and strong have gone to other States, and they have reaped the 
benefit Now, after a period of ten or fifteen years has intervened, 
is it right or just on their part to claim that we should take these 
people back? 

Commissioner Doititellt, of MassachuGetts, asked the reason for 
limiting the responsibility of New York for immigrants to the period of 
five years? 

Secretary HOTT, of New York : It is generally accepted that after 
five years immigrants may become citizens. This was regarded as the 
period of their minority in the country *- 

The New York Commissioners claimed that this was a matter purely 
pertaining to the Emigrant Commissioners, with which their Board had 
nothing to do. 

The Massachusetts Commissioners thought that New York could 
not absolve herself from responsibility, as fhat State was the great port 
of entry into the country. New York could prevent theentranoe into 
the State of defectives, but she did not choose so to do. She must, 
therefore, incur the logical consequences of her acts. They denied, 
however, that many of the class who had resided long in Massachu- 
setts and contributed to the material prosperity of the country there, 
were, on becoming dependents, deported to New York. In so far as 
they had doue that, they admitted that they had not equity on their 
side, even though the laws of their State might compel them so to do. 

Secretary HoTT, of New York, said the tendency was fof Massa- 
chusetts, under her laws, to weed out her bad element and send it to 
neighboring States. 

Commissioner Donkbllt, of Massachusetts, replied that they 
' dealt with that class as criminals. 

Secretary Hott, of New York, appealed to the Emigrant Commis- 
sioners to bear him out in the assertion that a very large proportion 
of the immigrants going to Massachusetta by way of New York were 
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tioketed through to MassachuaettB from foreign ports on nccoimt of 
the better advantagea secured. Masaachasetts was their objeetive 
point, and thej legitimately belonged to her. When she sent to New 
York dependents of that class, she waa doing her a. serious wrong. 

Dr. Wheelwrioht, of Massachusetts, said that New York got the 
head money from these people. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York : And Maasachnaetts gets the benefit 
of their labor for five years. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachusetts, said their greatest troubles 
arose from the class which the Emigration Commissioners permitted to 
enter New York, who became insane and paupers during this period 
of five years, they having no fixed home, and being turned over to 
the State authorities, had wandered into other States and fallen a 
prey upon the communities there. A large proportion of this class 
they had on hand and were compelled to return some to New York. 

Commissioner Lowell, of Ifew York, claimed that New York was 
not responsible for those who merely landed here and left without 
acquiring a settlement The Board could not admit even the respon- 
sibility of New York for immigrants within five years of their landing. 

Commissioner Donnellt, of New York, said the whole five years' 
responsibility was a matter of contract ; when the head money was 
taken away the contract terminated. Many people who were insane 
within ft month after lauding had been kept by the Commissioners of 
Emigration up to the end of the period of their responsibility, and 
then quietly sent across to the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection oC New York city. 

Dr. Wheelwbight, of Massachusetts, asked what would be done 
with an immigrant who was found defective on landing and put in an 
institution and retained there five years, after the expiration of this 
period ? 

Secretary Hott, of New York, said, there was no law of the State on 
that point, but Mr. Donnelly had explained how such cases were gen- 
erally disposed of. 

Dr. Wheelwbioht, of Massachusetts : I with to state precisely the 
position of Massachusetts. She means to be derelict ia no duty of 
humanity. She believes that every human being should have an 
acknowledged home somewhere, where he shall be entitled to support, 
and to which he may return in the day of his calamity. She cheer- 
fully accepts her portion of the burden of relieving the weak and the 
dependent, and she proposes to perform all her duties in this regard' 
honorably and faithfully. She will shirk none that belongs to her. 
Accordingly, she receives and provides for on call, all dependents hav- 
ing a legal settlement within the State, which right once gained is 
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DeTer defeated or lost save by act of Legislatnre. As I have before 
stated, every drop of MasBacbusetta blood transmits tbrougb legitimate 

wedlock tbe permaaeat rigbt to relief in distress witbin tbe State. 
The only limitation is the State's right to send to any place, of exist- 
ing settlement eubaequentlj acquired. The result is, that tbe number 
of our settled non-residents probably exceeds largely the number of the 
settled residents. Bnt whatever the color or race, the duty is acknowl- 
edged and fulfilled, even if the party never saw the State before. 

Secondly, Massachusetts has heretofore admitted and carried out her 
obligation to relieve in need all immigrants who have landed in her 
porta, till they have acquired a settlement without tbe State. I doubt 
if aninstanceof departure from this policy can be found within twenty 
years. 

Finally, except under very peculiar circamstances sbe retains and 
relieves persons long domiciled iu tbe State, and having formed local 
ties, though they may be unsettled. But she feels that here her duty 
ends, except to provide for tbe immediate exigencies of strangers in 
distress. She cannot consent to receive and permanently support this 
class of paupers. They belong elsewhere, and not only equity but 
their own good requires that they should go where they belong. 

Being the focal center of lines of transportation, radiating thither- 
vard from every quarter, thousands of the impecunious are attracted 
within her, borders to obtain work or live on her bounty. She cannot 
keep them as paupers. It would be absurd to ask it. It would require 
a lunatic hospital and a State alma-house in every county. The bur- 
den would be intolerable; taxation would enormoualy increase ; the 
average of intelligence and morality would decrease. These persons 
must move on. In self defenae sbe demands it. Sbe must not and 
will not be made the infirmary and the pest-bouse of the continent. 
Under tbe reserved rights of the states, ahe haa tbe power to exclude 
persons dangerous to the public health, peace or purse. This is ex- 
pressly shown in tbe opiniona of the jndgea of tbe Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the famous suit of Norris vs. The Uityof Boston. 

But New York demtrtidB that when these persons are made to move 
on, this State shall send them beyond New York to their alleged 
destination. We cannot do it : First, because we have no control over 
a pauper beyond our frontiers, and he would not go where he belonged 
if be chose not to ; second, because the authority of our civil officers 
ceases at the border, and we cannot legally uae them to compel bim ; 
third, because if ve do so use our officers, they are fined and impris- 
oned, even when humanely conveying feeble persons to their places of 
admitted settlement, as has just been shown in a neighboring state ; 
fourth, because these parties cannot usually be trusted with money or 
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tickets. If amply provided with means, the chances wonld be that 
they would squander them in vice, and apply again in your State for 
transportatioQ, concealing or misstatiag facta, and maligning Massa- 
chusetts. And after they had, throngh your bounty, been provided 
with means, they would again squander them 'as soon as they had 
passed your border, and then malign you. Lastly, we have no evi- 
dence, other than the pauper's statement that he really belongs where 
lie claims to belong, as the vast miijority do not know what a settle- 
ment is, and have no idea of what constitutes a claim to support in the 
place alleged ; and especially, as their statement is usually not entitled 
to credence without corroborative proof, we may do that place gross 
injustice, and render ourselves liable to just reproach, if we comply 
with the request of your Board. If it is wrong for us to require a pau- 
per who has just entered our State from New York to return thither, 
it is certainly quite as wrong to send him to a place beyond New York 
where he does not belong. These people did not enter our State 
by sea, nor from Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island or Connec- 
ticut, BO we cannot send them in those directions. To demand that 
we should keep them is as inequitable as it is inadmissible. To send 
them to other places where we have no proof that they are settled is 
positively wrong. What .other resource have we but to turn them 
back on their track, and require them to go whence they came ? If 
other authorities would do likewise, they would be more likely to reach 
finally their actual hoine than by any means I know of- We have 
never objected to being dealt with in this regard as we deal by others. 
Eight hero I wish to say that many cases of alleged grievance are not 
chargeable to our State Board, Persons are constantly sent away by 
municipalities, societies, religious and benevolent, employers and kind- 
hearted citizens, and the trouble thus caused is unjustly charged to 
Massachusetts. As long as the people have a right to travel, their sort 
of migration and the ills attending it can hardly be checked. For 
what I have said I am alone responsible ; but it is safe to add that if 
the State Board of New York would adopt and carry out thoroughly 
the policy commended by us, our people would, in my judgment, recip- 
rocate. Bnt from what has transpired to-day, it seems that you cannot 
doit. You have neither the requisite legislation nor appropriations. 
You cannot control the pauper after he has crossed your border. You 
labor under the same difBcuIties and disabilities with ourselves. You 
are even worse off, for by your own admission, your Board does not 
control the bulk of the paupers causing the trouble. You tell us that 
this olase is under the surveillance of your police, or regulated by the 
local authorities; whereas, in Massachusetts, all State paupers are 
under the direct control of our Board, and the chord touched at the 
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State houEe vibrateB in every tovrn ia the OommoQ wealth. Within a 
■week of notice, if need be, we know the condition and story of every 
applicant for State relief, and can direct the diaposttion of every one. 
You cannot. Therefore, I maintain that [yon are asking of ua what 
yon cannot do yourselvea. As soon aa you can, we can discuss and 
arrange this matter from a common standpoint, and I feel sure it can 
be satiafactorily arranged. Aa to newly-arrived immigrants it ia plain 
that the difficuhiea must be obviated by national legislation, which I 
am sure our people would cordially unite with you in the effort to 
secure. 

Secretary Hoyt, of New York, said New York had sent away over one 
thousand State panpei-a last year. About fifty of theae were sent to 
foreign countries. They were all people who were sick or disabled. A 
good many were insane. These were sent in charge of an attendant, 
and no trouble was had except in one instance. 

Dr. Wheelwright, of Massachnaetts, said that New York was ask- 
ing of Maasachusetts what no Stat* conld do, to take these parties who 
appeared at her gates and send them to their destination. She did not 
know where these people belonged. She waa not able to trust them 
with money or tickets, and she had no official power to accompany 
them. 

Oommissioner Miller, of New York, said he believed the Board 
were asking Massachusetts to do nothing but what they were willing 
to do themselves, and what each State had the power to do. He thus 
continued: "We ask in the first place, that Massachusetts, taking 
this first class, viz. : those residing in a State other than New York, 
who have never been citizens of New York, unless she choose to sup- 
port them herself, shall send them to their homes. It is what we are 
doing to-day through onr State Board. We have never assumed. that 
we had the right to leave such a party in any State between us and the 
one in which he has a residence. Wo claim that that would be unjust. 
We will eitherkeep the party ourselves or we will send him to his home, 
to the place where he has a legal settlement We ask that Massachu- 
setts shall do the same. Now, in reply, Massachusetta saya: "You are 
at fault in some way." Why ? " Because yon do not stop the man in his 
progress in passing over your State," We have no right to do that. 
Masaachusetts has no anch right; and while on most constitutional 
questions I am willing to listen to MaaaachusettB, when I hear her advo- 
cating such a State sovereignty as that, I confess I am a little surprised. 
We are not sovereign States in that sense, and the Constitution of the 
United States allows no such power to any State. We cannot stop » 
citizen entering the State on our borders, who pays his fare, and who 
is a peaceable citizen, and not a criminal. Massaohnsetts cannot do 
34 
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BO, nor can she send him out of her Stnte until he becomes a depend- 
ent ; and wo cannot do it. The Constitution of the United States de- 
clares " the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
iminunitieB of citizens in the several States." ' 

If Massachusetts were such an independent power as is intimated 
here, it is possible she could stop people upon her borders, but she has 
no such power under the Constitution of the United States. Wecan- 
not stop such on the border of New York. Why ? Beeanse we are a 
State of limited sovereignty, and the whole control of foreign and 
inter-State commerce is in the hands of the general government, and 
the law under which we have been accustomed to act has been declared 
unconstitutional on that ground. Now, when you come down to the 
matter and find that you have a citizen of a western State who has 
crossed New York, that is dependent, undoubtedly, by your regula- 
tions, you have a right to send him to his home, and to refuse him 
residence in your State ; but you have no right to atop anywhere short 
of his home, you have no right to put him on to a friendly State 
and make him a burden there, when there has been no obligation 
assumed to support him. If we were independent nations' you would 
have no such right, and such a course of action would be a fair 
ground for complaint, but being States in a Federal Uniouj you 
certainly have no such right. Your plea that your power does not 
extend over the State line might be a good one if we ever debarred 
you, but when we give you full permission and invite you, you 
cannot make any such excuse for not doing your full duty in 
reference to this class of persons, or for doing this wrong to us. 
You have seen fit to pass a law making it obligatory upon your rail- 
road corporations to take out of your State pcirties whom they have 
brought into it from the far west, on their becoming dependent, or 
hold them liable for their support for one year. Why not require the 
corporation to take them back where they belong ? Why relieve them 
from a part of this burden, making it only obligatory upon them to 
take the dependent party oat of your State, allowing them to drop 
him upon the soil of a friendly State ? We are willing to submit to 
any thing that is just, but this we do not think is just. We claim 
we have no right to practice it ourselves, and we do not wish to sub- 
mit to it on the part of others. We will give you every facility to pass 
the man over our borders. You, nor we were responsible for his cross- 
ing in the first instance. 

When you require of us to find out In reference to this whole mass 
of travelers passing along onr railroads ticketed for Massaobueetts, 
who are liable to become dependent in the next five years or in the 
next week, you require of us an absurdity. We have no right to stop 
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people for each a purpose ; the CoDstitotioa of the State ctf New York, 

or of the United States gives no such power. 

On the second point, in reference to those who are natives of our 
State who have, for a long time, been residents of Massachusetts, we 
have a grievance because we fiad such cases in our institntions. How 
many there are we do not know; we have read you some speoimen 
cases but there are a great many more of that kiud. 

TTndoubtedly the difficulty grows out of the diGTerence in . the laws 
of settlement in the two States. It has been suggested here in an- 
swer, that it will require some legislation to make the laws of settle- 
ment in both States conform to each other. As you know, one year's 
resideuce gives settlement in the State of New York. In the State of 
Maasachusetta it is five years under the most favorable circumstances, 
and yet if a man leaves a town, on the fourth year and goes to the 
next manufacturing town to gain employment; the period of five 
years has to commence again, and if he calls for aid or his family does 
at the end of another four years the period of another five years must 
commence again. A man may be a citizen of the State of Massa- 
chusetts foi: the best part of his life, and possibly even born there, 
and never have any settlement there. It must of necessity be that 
the great mass of the laboring class in Massachusetts belong to this 
class that are without settlement. Of course it is not for us to say 
what the laws of settlement should be in the State of Massachusetts, 
but when we are asked to conform to them it is right for us to judge 
which has the better laws upon the subject. 

Now, as was shown yesterday, the laws of Massachusetts are un- 
doubtedly taken from the old English system, yet the English have 
become tired of them and they are changing, if not .abolishing them 
altogether. The tendency of your' State is to make your settlement 
laws much more liberal ; it is the tendency in all the States. If any- 
body has got to move in relation to a change of lawe, do you expect 
that we are to go backwards and try to face the current of the progress 
which is recognized by the civilization of all conntries, or shall you 
not consent to move with us ; had we better go back to the old Eng- 
lish system, or had you not better come forward to the system in keep- 
ing with modem ideas F It strikes me that we had better hope that 
the change will be in harmony with the spirit of the age in that 
respect. I cannot believe that Massachusetts can think it is wise 
or proper to adhere to these old English obsolete practices, and that a 
man under these laws should have no settlement in the place to 
which he has given the best years of his life. 

In regard to the third point, I have spoken of just the trouble here 
in New York. We can never snbmit to the doctrine, and I think 
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you will not be inclined to press it, that the mere landing in any State 
gives residence or settlement in that State. Yoa cannot claim it and 
you cannot afford to do it If the mere landing gives settlement, then 
the western States can, whenever they choose, turn over their panpere 
to yon and to as. We have not the power to shnt out any class from 
onr State. That belongs to the general government. 

Commissioner Donnelly, of Massachnsetts: We claim you have 
the power to shut out defectives. 

Commissioner Miller, of New York : We have not, either as to de- 
fectives or any one else. Whenever they get in h(-,re as defectives then 
onr rights over them and our power commences, and not until then, 
unless we reside in South Carolina or Massachusetts, We cannot hold 
anyother doctrine with our people. As I said before, this question of 
landing is a matter over which we have no control. Suppose New York 
was the only port of this great country, would yon then think that the 
landing in New York and passing through it conferred a settlement in 
that State, and that the party was entitled to be sent back to New 
York whenever he failed to earn his own livelihood ? Suppose Boston 
was the only port for landing, would you for & moment be willing to 
submit to such a doctrine? No; there is no law and no equity to 
justify it. A man comes into the port of New York, and when he 
does he comes into the United States. If he remains in the State of 
New York long enough to form a residence, then, of course, he has 
some claim upon New York, 

Now, in regard to the Oommissionars of Emigration, we all recog- 
nize they were in duty bound to take care of immigrants, becoming de- 
pendent during a period of five years. We recognize that by the stat- 
ute law of New York, they were empowered to levy a tax of two 
dollars head money. It was this law tliat made it their duty to look 
after all the dependent class for a space of five years after landing. 
While that law was in force and until it was upset by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, we never shrank from that responsibility. To-day 
the law being overturned, by no act of oars, we submit that any re- 
sponsibility growing out of that law goes with the decision that over- 
throws it. As to the agreement made by the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction, those who have preceded us agreed to take care of a 
certain class on certain conditions, as has been stated. I cannot see the 
wisdom displayed on their part, but it was a bargain. I have no fault 
to find with anybody for making as good a bargain as they can and 
for carrying it out as long as it lasts, but it was such an arrangement 
as probably the parties had no legal right to make, but having made 
it, it shonld last until it was abrogated. Notice having now been 
given of its abrogation of course the bargain and agreement ends. 
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The qneetion ia, what is to be doue now ? You have no agreement to 
fall back upon, and the only claim you can have for sending these peo- 
ple back to New York is the fact that they onca landed in New York, 
which I think you mnst see ia unteoable. Until we have some 
further auggestioos, we eubatantially rest, and stand upon our action, 
asking no more than what ia right, and asking in fact no more than 
we are willing to do ourselves. 

Dr. Wheel WKIQHT, of Maasachnsetts ; In answer to Commissioner 
Miller, I deaire to aay that Maasachnsetts protects herself from dan- 
gerous paupers and lunatica on exactly the aame police rights as New 
York exercises when she protects this city againat yellow fever, by 
establishing qnarantiiie without its harbor, or when, at her pleasure, 
she guards her frontiers againat the incoming of small-pox. 

Commissioner Davis, of Massachusetts: After yesterday's cxbanative 
discussion of the matter in controversy between our respective States, we 
had received the impression thatthe consideration of the subject was not 
to be resumed to-day, but that we were to listen to an address by Pres- 
ident Anderson, upon the propriety of the euactment of a national 
law covering the questions in dispute. We are, therefore, surprised 
that the entire ground previously discnssed has been again traversed, 
accompanied by an elaborate and somewhat bittej' arraignment of the 
policy and practice of our State, ao far us she baa relations with yours. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary to re-atate briefly our poaition in 
reply to your reiterated charges and complaints. 

And first, with regard to migratory paupers or tramps who reach 
our State from yonrs; such persons are returned, because, if they be- 
long in your State, you should care for them; if they belong beyond 
your limits, and have passed through jour territory to a point where 
they do not belong, viz., to our State, it can he no hardship or injna- 
tice to give an opportunity to transfer them toward a point where they 
do belong. It is our conviction that the application of this principle 
equalizes the burdens that the migration of this class imposes upon 
the several states. We have proved that our method meets and dis- 
poses of emergenciea with which yours ia inadequate to deal. We have 
also shown that your practice, requiring, as it does, the permisaion of 
the State and local authorities in the several states, and being without 
the sanction of law, would often be impoaaible of execntion, and might 
occasion great embaraesment to the officer in charge of such person, 
and even lead to his arrest for the illegal exercise of power. 

Massachusetts having always respected the authority of her sister 
stat«a, within their respective juriadictiona, cannot venture to inter- 
pose the exercise of executive power within their limits for any purpose 
or upon any pretext, and we fail to see how this attitade of deference 
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toward the right of her sister st&tea can be constraed othervise thaa 
in harmony with her constitntional and historical position with refer- 
ence to the supremacy of the natioa over the equality of the states. 

We further say, that owing to the peculiarity of our poor laws and 
laws of settlement, our State is burdened with a class, many of whom 
come from you, whom yon do not recognize as objects of charity, but 
treat as crimiuala. The State of Massachusetts regards deprivation of 
employment and destitution from any cause as entitling the sufferer 
to public relief, and she does not impose upon him the penalties of 
vagraucy ou sucli grounds alone. This practice may not be modern 
or progressive, but it is nob more ancient than the claims of justice, or 
the dictates of humanity, and it is not likely to be soon abandoned by 
our Stale. Our law of settlement does not relieve the State of a bur- 
den in order that it shall press with unequal and cruahing weight 
upon certain municipalities. A settlement is not so easily obtained 
as in our State, but once secured, it becomes inalienable and perma- 
nent. When the stranger within our gates is once embraced by our 
humane polity, is once enfolded in the arms of our mother State, 
he can never be released from that loving grasp, he can never be an 
alien to our charities. He has not secured a cheap and easily forfeited 
privilege. 

You style our laws a contrivance to prevent settlement; pardon us if 
we reply, that yours seem to be an arraugement to evade responsibility 
altogether with regard to a large class for whom we provide, and whom 
yon drive away by threats and punishment ; and with respect to 
another class, you appear to avoid cicpense and responsibility by im- 
posing the burden of their support upon your counties and towns, 
unless under conditions often difficult to observe, giving rise, doubt- 
less, to illegal and surreptitious removals beyond their limits and that 
of your extensive and in large degree sparsely settled frontier to other 
states. It may be added that a considerable proportion of this class 
are thus transferred at their own request, and that no State, except 
New Yorlf, has complained of our practice in this regard. 

Your evasion of responsibility for the care of tlie destitute is shown 
by the fact that, while representing a population three fold more numer- 
ous than ours, your Board has charge of a mnch smaller number of 
this class than the charitable department of our State. 

From your most important complaint, it would seem that New York 
denies any responsibility, state or municipal, for immigrants who arrive 
at the port of New York and afterward become sick or destitute I>eyond 
her limits. This baa not always been her position. Until the law 
authorizing the ooUectioa of head money was declared uncoustitu- 
Uonal, she admitted har responsibility for the support of this olasa 
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during a period or five years after their arriral. The fact that she 
could not be legally re-imbursed for the expense of their maintenaace 
could not absolve her from the performance of her duty in this regard. 
If the principle of inter-state comity had ever required her to relieve 
her siater states frOm a burden which she had been the means of im- 
posing upon them, that principle would still be operative, and could 
in nowise be affected by the failure of a local law, with which they 
had no concern. 

It is evident that the law which provided for the support of those 
pei-80H3 in fixing an arbitrary limit of time, beyond which such sup- 
port could nob be claimed, sought to restrain an admittedly just prin- 
ciple, and might do serious injustice to other states and to indtviduala. 

We claim that the introduction of these persona is an incident of 
the extensive commerce of New York, that it is desired aad sought by 
her maritime interests; that it largely assists iu supporting her numer- 
ous steamship lines to Europe, and in other and many respects bene- 
fits the port and State of New York ; that it has aided in building up 
her vast wealth, and that it has contributed as an important feature of 
her commerce to make the State of New York tlie richest and most 
important State of the Union, and her chief city the second commer- 
cial city of the world. With all these great advantages, there must be 
corresponding disadvantages, which she can well afford to bear with 
patience and without complaint. This view, so well worthy of her 
position, character and resources, she has taken and maintained until 
recently, for it has transpired in this discussion, that for eighteen years 
a mutual arrangement asisted between New York and Massachusetts, 
providing for the return to either State of persons arriving at the port 
of that State, and which was carried out in good faith and with good 
feeling during that entire period. 

Indeed, this had become the approved policy of your State, and the 
deliberate experience of your view of the obligation which inter-state 
comity imposed upon you, and I shall be slow to believe that your 
Board, after mature deliberation, with the facts for the first time pre- 
sented to your notice, will recede from the high position which your 
State has hitherto occupied. 

. In the further discussion of the question, the New York Board held 
. that the arguments of the representatives of the Massachusetts Board 
in the conference of to-day were bnt restatements of those previously 
advanced, were untenable and had already been answered, and further 
insisted that the laws of New York fully and adequately provided for 
the support and care of all disabled, sick or infirm poor persona within 
her borders: First, by the State ; second, by the counties; and third, 
by the towns. Each of these departments had its proper officers, whose 
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datieB toward raoh persons were clearly defined by statute, and any 
neglect of, or inattention to their duties subjected them to severe pen- 
alties. New York had never exercised its powers to thrust such per- 
sons upon adjoiniDg states because they had reached her border in 
transitu, or entered the country through their ports, or because of 
their birth in such states, but she assumed the burden of their support 
and care till their legal settlement or friends were fully traced out, 
when she sent them where they properly belonged. On the contrary, 
Massachusetts, as admitted by her representatives, bad long pursued 
the reverse of this course, iu sending these classes to this and other 
adjoining states, without any reference whatever as to their legal 
settlement. The burden to New York from this source, as already 
shown, had assumed enormous proportions, and, notwithstanding 
the elaborate arguments of the Massachusetts representatives dur- 
ing the conference, they had failed to convince the New York Board 
that the course pursued by Massachusetts in the matter was proper 
and just. 

After some further interchange of views, the Massachusetts repre- 
sentatives expressed the hope that this conference might be followed 
by another iu Massachusetts, aud that it would ultimately lead to the 
amicable adjustment of these differences. 

On motion of Commissioner Devereux, of New York, a vote of 
thanks was extended to the gentlemen from Massachusetts for their 
attendance upon the conference in New York, thus furthering the con- 
venience of the New York Board. 

The conference then adjourned sine die. 

During the conference the representatives of the Commissioners of 
Emigration spoke of the influx of foreign paupers and criminals aa 
having a direct hearing upon the questions under discussion. 

Mr. FORBST said they had common interest in preventing the in- 
troduction of a class likely to become a charge upon the State of New 
York or Massachusetts, or upon any other State, and that the Com- 
misaioners of Emigration would be very glad to have the aid of Massa- 
chusetts in furthering a bill now before Congress, which was impor- 
taut to all the States of the Union. 

Mr. Kaufmans followed, sustaining the position taken by Mr. 
Forest, and urging the importance of national legislation to prevent 
the immigration of foreign paupers and criminals, that not only bur- 
den New York, but every other State in the Union. The need of pro- 
tection at this time was greater than at any former period. He 
referred to the recent arrivals, and said that they came from Italy, 
Switzerland and other parts of Europe, being sent out by governments 
and benevolent organizations. 
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The question of the immigration o£ foreigii paupers is the more im- 
portant to New York State, in view of the position taken by Massa* 
chusetts, and la view of the fact that three-fourths of the entire im- 
migration into the United States ia through the port of New York. 
Farther, because of the large increase in the number of immigrants 
landing at New York during the p:iat year, which official returns 
show to have been forty per cent over the previous year, and which 
increase la likely to beaugmented in view of the general prosperity of 
our country, and the distress and political disturbances abroad. 

Since the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, March 
30, 1S76, declaring the levying of the^«r capita tax upon immigrants 
arriving at the port of New York unconstitutional, the appropriations 
made by the Legislature to carry on the work of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, in protecting pauper immigranta and supporting the sick 
and disabled thrown upon their hands, have been as follows : 

May 1, 1876 $200,000 

" IC, 1876 150,000 

" 13, 1877 150,000 

" 13, 1879 150,000 

Appropriations for repairs of buildings on Ward's Island .... 20,000 

Total. *670,000 

The number of foreign paupera supported by the State on Ward's 
Island appears from the last report of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion at the date of January 1, 1879, to be 526. Of this number 85 
were insane. During the year 1878, there were discharged 48 chronic 
insane from the insane asylum, their claim as immigrants having 
expired. They were transferred to New York city asylums, in which 
institutions they will doubtless be maintained for the remainder of their 
lives. The ultimate eoat of the support of theae to New York city, 
with an average duration of life of seventeen years, according to the 
usual estimates, would amount to $133,400. 

At the time the per capita ta.^ was set aside there were large num- 
bers of foreigners who had been in the State less than Ave years, and 
had become dependent in the various counties of the State. They 
were cared for in poor-houses, alms-houses and other charitable insti- 
tutions, but chargeable by agreement to the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, The liabilities of the Commissionera of Emigration to the 
conntiea and vanoua charitable institutions at the present time for 
arrearages of this character, is $105,008.96, distributed as follows: 
Statement of the amount duo the counties and institutions of the State 
for the support of emigrants, to May 1, 1876. 

Albany $3 , 189 51 

Allegany 70 00 

Broome .■ 64 76 

35 
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Bnflfelo city 2,808 80 

Chautauqua 4,674 93 

Oayuga 173 16 

Delaware . . .' 82 39 

Erie 590 99 

Kings fi,093 3a 

Lewis 534 62 

Monroe 9,820 47 

Ifew York 33,697 93 

Newbnrgh city 80 52 

Oueida 400 26 

Ooondaga. 1,305 68 

Oswego 84 53 

Ontario 151 28 

Poiighkeepsie city 634 65 

Qiieena 2,084 37 

Rensselaer 1,916 39 

Rochester city , 1,536 67 

Schenectady 20 00 

Steuben 265 63 

Seneca ' 128 91 

Tioga 21 00 

Ulster 30 30 

Utica city 138 66 

Westchester 2,902 35 

Wayne 140 00 

Albany City Hospital 56 66 

Buffalo Hospital ; 3,164 06 

BufEalo Lying-in Hospital 2,728 47 

Buffalo General Hospital 710 51 

Proyidence Lunatic Asylum, Buffalo 720 J8 

Rochester City Hospital 1,04104 

St. John's Orphan Asylum, TJtica 955 49 

St. Mary'd Hospital, Rochester 6,629 64 

St. Mary's Orphan Bovs" Asylum, Rochester 104 51 

St. Patrick's Orphan Girls' Asylum, Rochester 690 13 

St. Peter's Hospital, Brooklyn 5,115 SO 

St. Vincent's Female Orphan Asylum, Buffalo 440 60 

St. Vincent's' Asylum, Syracuse 923 81 

Troy Hospital 4,343 68 

Troy CM. Orphan Asylum 100 84 

St-Francis' Hospital 4,870 95 

St. Joseph's Hospital and House of Providence, Syracuse 577 83 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital 153 70 

Borne of the Friendless, Bocheeter. 32 86 

1106,008 96 

The claimB of these oountiea and inatitntions upon the State for 

the support of paupers was a subject under consideration at the last 
New York State Convention of Superinteadente of the Poor, and the 
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burdens of the counties from this aoorco, discussed at length, resulted 
in the passage of the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That our Senators and Bepresentativea in Congress be 
" requested, in \iew of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
'■ States adverse to the right of the State to pass laws imposing any per 
"capita tax npon immigrants to provide for their support in cases of 
" poverty or sickness, to urge upon Congress the necessity for some 
'' provision bj Federal law, to release this State from, at least, a part of 
"the expense of aiding immigrants landing in this and proceeding to 
"other States, as well as those remaining here and unable to maintain 



" Resolved, That a copy of this resotation be forwarded to our Sena- 
" tofs and Representatives in Congress. 

The following statistical information is given to show the direct and 
indirect burdens borne by the State of New York, attributable in whole 
or part to the pauperism arising from this source. 

An examination made by the State Board of Chanties in 1874 un- 
der concurrent resolution of the Legislature, directing an inquiry into 
the causes of pauperism and crime, developed the fact that of the 12,- 
614 inmates of the alms-houses and poor-houses of the State, 6,779, 
or 53.76 per cent, were foreign, and 5,835, or 46.35 per cent, native 
born. Of these, 4,698 were in the alms-house of Kew .York city, of 
whom 3,031, or 64.53 per cent, were foreign, and 1,667, or 35.48 per 
cent, native born. By the census of 1875, the population of the State 
was as follows ; Native born, 3,503,300, or 74.03. per cent ; foreign 
bom, 1,195,658, or 25.97 per cent. At the same time, the population 
of New York city was: Native born, 595,843, or 57.19 per cent; foreign 
born, 446,043, or 42.81 per cent. The ratio of native paupers to the 
native population in the entire State was ona to every 600, and of the 
foreign paupers to the foreign population, one to every 176 inhabi- 
tants, while in New York city the native pauperism was one to every 
367, and the foreign pauperism one to every 147, of the native and 
foreign population respectively. Upon the basis of the ratio of pauper- 
ism from the native population, it would have given only 7,832 paupers 
in the State, while the actual number was 12,614, or an excess of 
4,782 in consequence of the foreign population. The ratio of native 
pauperism in New York city would have given 2,917 paupers only 
instead of 4,698, the actual number, or an excess of 1,781 resulting 
from the foreign population. The yearly expenditure for this excess 
of paupensm arising from the foreign population in the State, foi 
their hospital treatment, support and care, on the basis of 1100 per 
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capita, would amount to t478,2CK).00, of which sum tl78,100.00 would 
fall upoQ the oity of New York. 

It ia a aigniflcant fact that recent returna from the New York city 
lunatic asylums, show that of the 2,351 insane in those institutions, 
1,823, or 77,45 per cent were foreign bom, and only 531, or 33,55 per 
cent, native born. 

As bearing also upon this question, it may be stated that the stat- 
istics relating to children gathered by thu State Board of Charities in 
1875, show that there were in orphau asylums and institutions of like 
character, in reformatory institutions, in institutions for the deaf and 
dumb and blind, and in idiot asylums 17,7^1 children, and that 10,085 
of these were of foreign born parents, 3,337 were of native parents, 
while the parentage of 4,369 wae unascertained. 

Points Bkought out by the Coufbresce, 

Among the points brought out more clearly by the discussions of 
the Conference may be mentioned the following : 

1st. The number of paupers deported from Massachusetts to this 
State is very large, there having been transported by State authority, 
exclnsive of those sent ont by towns and cities, during the period 
from 1870-1878, seven thousand and five, 

2d. These have been sent to Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, Rome, TJtica, Syracuse, Canandaigua, Rochester, Buffiilo, Albion, 
Lockport, Ogdensburgh, Plattsburgh, Saratoga, Malone, Dannemora, 
Fort Edward, Schoharie, Hudson, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Harlem, 
and other points, but mainly to the city of New York. 

3d. The practice was admitted by Massachusetts in a correspond- 
ence held in November, 1877, and its propriety then as now defended. 

4th. MasBachu setts holds New York responsible for the support of 
persons, on their becoming dependent in that State who have entered 
her borders from any patt of New York, although the parties may 
have no settlement in New York, and may not have been there except 
as passengers in transitu for Massachusetts. 

5th. Railroad corporations of Massachnsetta are required by statute 
to carry out of the State, or to provide for their maintenance, peraons 
whom they have conveyed into it, on their becoming dependent, un- 
less they have obtained a legal settlement. 

6th. While the benefits of a settlement in Maaaachusetts descend 
to the offspring through succeeding generations, the difficulties of 
acquiring it are so great as practically to deprive a large portion of 
her population of this privilege, and leaving them in a condition lia- 
ble to be deported on becoming dependent. Thus while there is an 
apparent liberality oh the part of Massachusetts in assuming the care 
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of the descendants of thoae vho beoome dependent after leaving that 
State who may oboose to retnrn to it, practically it is of little account, 
for moat of such persons acquire settlement and are provided tor in 
other States under less rigiu settlement laws. 

7th. The rigorous settlement laffa of Massachusetts are akin to the 
English system, from which they are derived, which has become so 
questionable that committees of the House of Parliament have recently 
reported in favor of setting them aside. The tendency of late legis- 
lation in Massachusetts is to greater liberality in this direction. 

8th. New York is largely suffering from the paupers and Tagrants 
deported from Massachusetts in coDsequeooe of the enforcement of 
her rigorous settlement laws. 

9th. While in Xew York State paupers are removed only with their 
consent, and then to their places of destination, in Massachusetts 
no option is extended to them, but they are imperatively thrust out 
of her borders to burden this and other Stales. 

10th. In 1860 an agreement was entered into between the Alien Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts and the charity officials of New York 
city, by which immigrant paupers entering Massachusetts via the port 
of New York could be returned to the New York authorities, and 
thoae entering New York via the port of Boston could be sent to the 
Alien Commissioners. 

] 1th. This agreement, made by one of the local authorities of this 
State, not only operated' prejudicially, as against the city of. New 
York, but also against other localities of the State. 

13tb. This agreement was canceled in 1877, by a notice from the 
New York Commissionera of Charities and Correction, of their unwil- 
lingness to continue it. 

13th. Notwithstanding the notice, this class of paupers continue to 
be sent to New York, oo the part of Massachusetts. 

14th. Massachusetts holds New York responsible for immigrants 
on their becoming sick and dependent in that State, unleaa they have 
acquired a settlement, who lauded at the port of New York, although 
their original deatination may have been to some point in Massachu- 
setts, thus claiming the advantages to be derived from foreign immi- 
gration without sharing its disadvantages. 

15th. The magnitude of the evils arising from theTetnm of immi- 
grants, settled in other states, to this State upon their becoming de- 
pendent, because of their arrival in the country through the port of 
New York, is such that, should the other atates adopt the policy pur- 
sued by Massachusetts, the burden to New York wonld soon become 
intolerable. 

16th. According to recent returns, there were fi26 foreign paupers 
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being supported by this State in the emigrant buildings on Ward's 
Island, of whom 187 were hospital patients, 85 insaue and 351 desti- 
tnte and disabled. 

The subject is now being considered by the Massaounsetta Board, 
and it is to be hoped from the dispositioa shown by the committee 
representing this Board in the conference, that a more liberal and 
harmonions policy may be arrived at which will correct, in a great de- 
gree at leasts the serious diaadvantagea under which the State ia now 
auffering. It is not improbable, however, that some legislation will be 
necessary to meet the emergency. 
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(Referred to on page 316.) 

TTnder tho act of 1860, chapter 83, MassacbnaettB Statutes, the 
general agent of the MaaeachuBettB Board was authorized to cause the 
removal of certain State paupers, before actual commitment to a State 
alm8>honse. The act required, however, that the names and destina- 
tion of the persons so remoTed should be published, and the following 
is a statement taken ttom the general agent* s annual reports of the 
paupers sent to New York under this statute : 

1865. To New York city, 114; Elmira, 1 ; Rochester.l; Ogdensburg, 

3; Albany, 2. Total, 130.— 3d Annual Report, pp. 418-4S6. 

1866. To ■ New York, 136 ; Buffalo, 1 ; Albany, 6 ; Plattsbuigh, 

4; Troy, 5; Saratoga, 3. Total, 155. — 3d Annual Report, pp. 
363-373. 

1867. To New York, 153; Saratoga, 4; Albany, 35; Troy, 3; Gran- 

ville, 2; Ohateaugay, 3. Total, 190.— 4th Annual-Report, 
pp. 339-238. 

1868. To New York, 159; Syracuse, 4; Albany, 19; Lockport, 2 ; 

Rome, 1; Troy, 1; Buffalo, 8; Utica, 3; Schenectady, 3; 
Chateaugay, 1; Hammond's Corners, 3; Saratoga, 3; Roch- 
ester, 4 ; Ogdensburg, 4, Total, 313. — 5th Annual Report, 
pp. 275-284 

1869. ToNew York, 148; Albany, 10; Buffalo, 4; Saratoga, 5; Am- 

sterdam, 3; Schenectady, 3; Medina,!. Total, 173.— 6th 
Annual Report, pp. 230-236. 

1870. To New York, 145; Peterboro, 1; Albany, 15; Buffalo, 4; 

Watertown, 4; Albion, 3. Total, 173.—7th Annual Report, 
pp. 348-254. 

1871. To New York, 155 ; Albany, 9 ; Buffalo, 4 ; Malone, 3 ; Dan- 

nemora, 4; Troy, 1; Ft. Edward, 4; Rochester, 1. Total, 
■ 181.— 8th Annual Report, pp. 211-317. 

1872. To New York, 116 ; Albany, 7 ; Buffalo, 6 ; Syracuse, 2 ; Can- 

andaigua, 3 ; Chnrchviile, 1 ; Ogdensbnrg, 1. Total, 136— 
9th Annual Report, pp. 214-319. 

1873. To New York, 41; Rochester, 2; Albany, 7j Malone, 2; Lock- 

port, 1; Ogdensbui^, 1; Utica, 3. Total, 57.— 10th An- 
nual Report, pp. 193-197. 

I<i74. To New York, 118; Malone, 1; Rochester, 8. Total, 122.— 
11th Annual Report, pp. 30-35. 

I87fi. To New York, 195 j Albany, 9; Rome, 1; Schenectady, 1; 
Schoharie, 4; Esopus, 4; Mooers Junction, 3; Utica, 4; 
Potedam, 1. Total, 222.- 12th Annual Report^ pp. 37-47. 
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1876. To New York, 224; Albany, t : TJtica, 3; Mt. Morria, 1 ; Roch- 

ester. 1; Watertown, 1; Fonda, 1; Brooklyn, 7; Saratoga, 
8; Hndson, 3; Harlem, 1; Schenectady, 5 ; Troy, 1; Cohoes, 
2, Total, 258.— 13th Annual Report, pp. 70-81. 

1877. To New York, 337 ; Albany, 9 ; Troy, 8 ; Harriston, 1 ; Sche- 

nectady, 2; Greenwich, 1. Total, 258. — 14th Annual 
Report, pp. 61-73. 

1878. To New York, 306 ; Schenectady, 3 ; Bmghamton, 1 ; Albany, 

6; Bnffalo, 1 ; Troy, 3. Total, 319. — 16th Annual Report, 
pp. 41-53. 

Total removala to this State, under thia act, to and including 1878, 
3,577 ; of these, 3,247 were sent to the city of New York. 

The following table gives the number of removala and the number 
sent to the State of New York, for the nine yeara from 1870 to 1878, as 
^reu in the reporta of tho Masaachuaetta general agent : 

RemoviJ.. j^^^H^ 

7th Report, p. 233 1870 2,090 955 

8tb Report, p. 201 1871 1,863. 778 

9th Report, p. 203 1872 1,605 653 

10th Report, p. 181 1873 1,664 639 

11th Report, p. 15 1874 2,063 863 

13th Report, p. 27 1875 2,582 1,009 

13th Report, p. 13 1876 3,739 873 

14th Report, p. 36 ; 1877 3,675 901 

15th Report, pp. 14-15 1878 3,630 834 

19,911 7,505 

Included in " removals," are a number removed from the institu- 
tionsand sent to friends, or eettlements, in the State. If these were 
deducted, it would be found that of the number actually removed from 
the State, New York receives about one-half. 

For the nine years covered by the foregoing table, the average annual 
contribution to the pauper population of New York State, from this 
source, is 834, or enough to fill six or eight country poor-houses. 
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